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INTRODUCTION 


"The beat German book there is”—that was the judgment 
of NicUsche concerning Eckcrmann's Conversations with 
Goethe. It is a saying that may wcU lead us to reflect. 
Here was one of the great figures of the world, who in the 
course of a long life produced works of which many are 
celebrated everywhere; and half a century after his death wc 
are told by another figure of high rank, himself also a German, 
that not any of these famous works but another book, pro¬ 
duced by a seemingly insignificant and uncultured man. is to 
be placed at the summit of all German literature. 

Those who in literature devote themselves to the glory of 
others have usually been long in reaching their proper place 
in human esteem. Their ver>’ success causes this neglect; in 
the dazzling light they have turned on the figure they cele¬ 
brate they are themselves scarcely seen. The authors of the 
Gospels of Jesus, which yet arc the most revered of human 
productions, remain shadowy and uncertain figures. The 
most famous Euro|>ean philosopher is Socrates; and we 
seldom remember that, outside the pages of Plato, Socrates 
is a dim and obscure person. 

More to the point, howev’er, when we arc dealiog with Ecker- 
mann. is Boswell, with whom he was almost contemporary. 
Boswell's achievement was in some respects greater than 
Eckcrmann's; for Goethe would have been not less famous, 
though less intimately known, if Eckermann had never met 
him. But Johnson would have been httlc more than a name 
for those who were not students of English eighteenth-century 
literature if Boswell had never lived; it is sometimes disputed, 
but remains in a sense true, that the figure of Dr. Johnson 
we know is the artisUc creation of lioswell. Yet until recent 
years Boswell has generally been regarded as rather a con¬ 
temptible fellow, a weak, simple, foolish, dissipated Scotch 
laird, with only just the modicum of intelligence needed to 
set down what he knew of the great man in whose company 
he was privileged to hve. That was. for instance, Macaulay’s 
estimate of Boswell; needless to say it is not the estimate 
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which prevails to-day. His undeniable weaknesses no longer 
dim the figure of a great artist who bent all that was sensitive 
in his own temperament, and all that was laborious, to one 
single task which has made him the incomparable master of 
biography, and almost the patron saint of biographers. 

Eckermann has not been treated with such contempt as 
Boswell: he has been looked upon as completely insignificant 
and almost ignored. It is not till to-day. nearly a century 
after his work was done, that it has seemed worth while to 
write his life, though now indeed that has been very thoroughly 
accomplished in two substantial volumes by Professor Hou^n, 
who has also produced the best edition of the Conversations. 
We may see clearly to-day that Eckermann, even though in 
his other activities he may be negligible, was by temperament 
and by training admirably equipped for the work which, 
within its narrow limits, is comparable to Boswell's. 

Eckermann's Conversations with Goethe may be said to 
belong to the class of table-talk literature in which many 
figures of var>*ing degree of eminence have been presented: 
Luther and Selden and Coleridge and Northcote, to name a 
few. Such books at the best are really of the nature of 
liiography as Boswell understood it; but they form a class 
because their conscious aim is slighter, and because, chrono¬ 
logically. they seldom cover more than a small slice of life. 
But in proportion as they arc adequate they arc more than 
mere brilliant fragments of the subject's conversation: it is 
their function to rcprc5>eiit the man's speech as the transparent 
veil which reveals his personality, so that we are conscious 
not of a mere succession of opinions on a flat surface but of 
a living complex person moving in his own three-dimensional 
space. We may realize the supremacy of Eckermann in this 
held if w'c compare his work with, for instance, that of a 
contemix>rary Englishm.in, H. N. Coleridge, who was at the 
same time noting down the sayings of his famous father-in- 
law and uncle. S. T. Coleridge, for a volume of Table Talk. 
It IS a book to be cherished and consultcfl; it contains splendid 
chunks, sometimes of gold. But they are all shapeless and 
(lisroiine< tetl. fallen on the page at ratKlom; they arc never 
articulated to any conversation and they have no background 
wliatever, there is not one w'ord of d<*scription. there are no 
interlocutors, ami the recorder himself with misplaced modesty 
never appears. So that while we have here an anthologv’ of 
thoughts that will always he precious, as a picture of Colendgc 
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it scarcely exists; a fine opportunity to bring us near to the 
personality of one of the great figures in English imaginative 
literature was for ever lost. 

Eckermann, simple and modest and unaffected as he was, 
never suppresses his own presence, while yet never em¬ 
phasizing it. We know him from the Conversations, and Dr. 
Houben has further enabled us to realize precisely the manner 
of man he was. Of humble birth—his father having failed 
with a little shop went about the countryside petidling stocking> 
and such like—Johann Peter Eckermann had been bom in 
1792 at Winsen-on-the-Luhe, a little below Hamburg. He 
succeeded, but with much difficulty and many delays, in 
gaming a certain amount of school education—though he 
was for the greater part his own teacher—and even culture, 
so that late in life he acquired a doctorate. In the course 
of this he supported himself by occupying very minor and 
ill-paid official posts; which at last led him, at the age of 
twenty-three, to Hanover, where in a royal city and a centre 
of literature and science, he was for the first time surrounded 
by opportunities for self-development. But, a little before- 
then. he had been in the army, as a volunteer in the war 
against Napoleon; and that brought him to Brussels, where 
the wealth of art was a revelation; he would stand entranced 
before the pictures of Rubens, and resolved to become a 
painter himself, for he had already developed a taste for 
drawing, though his chief impulse at this tune was to verse 
and to cnticism; all this wath a talent which, while not 
despicable, would never have secured fame. We may trace 
his early development in his letters to his intimate friend, 
I..ange. "The art of poetry," he wrote at the age of twenty- 
five, "naturally stands first in my eyes, but to exercise this 
in full degree a study of the arts in general is necessary." 
And again: "Everyone along his own line! My struggle is 
not for bread, but for culture. And, after all. do the so-called 
bread studies always come off succc-ssfully ? ” Once more: 
"Ever>-one in his own element! My element is art." We 
see the ardour of the youth, with the mild earnest eyes and 
the long hair. It was an ardour that he never really outgrew. 

After a *preliminar>- youthful stage of enthusiasm for 
Schiller, young Eckermann had been drawn to Goethe's works. 
The attraction increased as his knowledge increased. It 
l>ecame both an immense admiration and a passionate affec¬ 
tion. "I read of nothing and thought of nothing but only 
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of him/* he wrote later. wherever I went, wherever I re¬ 
mained: in my walks and in my daily affairs, be was in my 
thoughts, even at night he entered into my dreams." It was 
one of the great events of his early life, when, after much 
trouble, he succeeded in obtaining a portrait of his idol. 

In 1823. at the age of thirty-one, he succeeded in reaching 
Weimar, where Goethe seems to have become favourably 
predisposed almost at once. He had arrived at the right 
moment. Goethe was seventy-four years old, and still active, 
both in practical affairs and in literature; but with increasing 
years and diminishing energy the need to put his yet un¬ 
finished works into a finally ordered and completed shape was 
weighing on him. His swift insight enabled him fo detect 
in Eckermann. despite his imperfect scholarly training, the 
man to assist him in this task. Eckermann had found his 
vocation and %vas content. Even though the immediate 
pecuniary' reward was inconsiderable, he no longer sought 
any permanent post which might have brought in a more 
solid income and enabled him to marry. The girl to whom 
ho had been engaged for ten years—their letters have been 
j>rc*'‘*rved—was nalurally enough rather exasperated at this 
position of affairs and at the way her lover not only neglected 
to seek a definite post but even pul <iside offers that were 
made to him; she refers impatiently to "y'our groat Goethe." 
Eckermann endeavoured to soothe poor Hanchen. and ex¬ 
plained to her, gently and patiently, his own view of the 
situation. He was already realiring his mission in life, and it 
IS clear that love was to play there a secondary' part. 

While Eckermann's temperament may not have boon unduly 
sentimental, one feels that his attitude towards Goethe was 
really a transformation of the loverattitude, and could have 
Irit over but a moderate adoration for his Johanna. It must 
be noted, however, that there was one moment when Eckcr- 
ni.uin was nearly carricHl off his feet by a quite human in¬ 
fatuation. Ti) support hin):?clf at Weimar he took pupils, 
especially young Englishmen to whom he taught Gorman 
out of Goethe's novels and plays; and in the summer of 
1828 he had also a pupil in French, a young, singer and 
actr<‘s<, whom he had known since she was scarcely more 
than a chihl. Auguste Klad7ig. Like himself, she was lonely; 
her father had just <liod. she lived unhappily with a step- 
rnotlu r. and sought consolation in her art and in mental work. 
Te<acher .irul pupil were drawn to each other, sy’mpathy soon 
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took on a warmer tone. Dante-Eckermann. as Houben puts 
it. had found his Beatrice: by far his best poems were addressed 
to Auguste. Meanwhile his letters to Hancben languished, 
he even neglected Goethe’s society, and his absorption was 
evident to all around. In the struggle he fled for a time from 
Weimar and grew melancholy and ill. In January 1829, 
however, he wrote to Auguste that, "after my too great 
interest in you." relations with Goethe had been resumed, 
and "I am as happy as ever." But the struggle lasted some 
time longer—though he had day-dreams of Hanchen and 
Auguste in sisterly communion—and culminated in the best 
poem he ever wrote. Renuncialton. At last and after many 
postponements {which may not have been regretted by Ecker- 
mann: for. as be bad once remarked to Hancben. he "had 
never thought happily over the state of marriage." so that 
at one moment she offered to release him), on November 9, 
1831. Peter Eckermann and Johanna Bertram were married, 
and three days later Auguste resigned her position at the 
Weimar theatre and left the town—subsequently, m her turn, 
also marrying. Hanchen arrived at Weimar eager to be 
greeted by her bridegroom's "great Goethe." But she was 
bitterly disappointed. Goethe seems only to have seen her 
casually at his daughter-in-law's, for Ottilie gave the new¬ 
comer a warm-hearted welcome. She was never invited to 
Goethe’s house, and he only once mentions her name in his 
dianes. it seems to have been a painful subject. Eckermann 
received no word of congratulation, or he could not fail to have 
mentioned it. He resumed his almost daily service in the 
temple where he was high priest. Goethe was once more 
supreme in his mind and heart. 

It seems to Eckermann’s biographer that Goethe, perhaps 
deliberately, troubled himself little about the material situa¬ 
tion of his collalxirator. who was '’a pure fool in business 
matters." m allowing him to earn a precarious living by fees 
from his Englrsh pupils. The relationship seems, however, 
to have been regarded on both sides as mainly one of fnend- 
Bhip. and Eckermann's servicx-s were indeed such as no pay¬ 
ment could have recompensed. In the spring of 1831, how¬ 
ever. Goethe at last drew up a contract by which Eckermann 
Ixcame the editor of his works with the right to a .small 
percentage on the profits, though the conditions of the con¬ 
tract were difficult and uncertain, as if conscious of this, 
shortly before his death, Gf«.-the arranged for a slight further 
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benefit. Eckermann was content, and it seems to have been 
on the strength of this agreement that he finally married. 

Eckermann was not. however, a blind worshipper—no one 
who is blind to defects can have a clear vision for qualities 
—and he could even be humorously critical at times, as when 
he narrates his discovery that the seeming omniscient Goethe 
was a child in some fields of knowledge and wanted to know 
if the sparrows in the hedge were larks. (That chanced to 
be a field where Eckermann had from childhood been at 
home; and at Weimar he had cheered his loneliness by setting 
up an avian,' of forty birds, most of which had to be dispersed 
on his marriage.) 

He is always sensitively alive to Goethe. Not only are 
the master's words uttered before us in a simple, spontaneous 
form of perfect shape—in which whatever there might be of 
Eckennann's art. it is an art which nature makes—but we 
are made aware at every moment of Goethe's presence; we 
sec him and hear his voice, while every scene is led up to 
with natural art and becomes a picture of daily life, yet the 
<laily life of one of the world's permanently great figures. It 
thus comes about that some of the most penetrating of 
Eckfrmaim's pages arc those that scarcely contain any "con¬ 
versation" of serious interest, we recall the incomparable 
and unforgettable scene in which Eckemiann teaches Goethe 
how to use his Belgian bow and arrows.* So that wc have here 
a perfect setting for a long series of matured sayings on life 
and literature, on thought and art. on people and things; a 
distilled quintessence of wisdom, the like of which wc shall 
scarcely fiiul elsewhere; and beyond this wc have the living 
and breathing figure of the aged Goethe himself. 

Only a fine artist could have achieved this result, and an 
artist who was at the same time peculiarly fitted by nature 
for the end he achieved. In this respect we may liken 
Eckermann to Boswell, who accomplished with equal success 
an even more difficult task. Johnson was an intractable and 
unattractive figure to manipulate. "An cxtraordinar>* man." 
saitl .1 level-headed Scots lawyer who also had an insight into 
genius. Henry Mackcn7ie; but "his wisdom is dogmatical, 
an<l his wit unfeeling," so that "there is no winning quality 
about him " Yet by the biographer’s art, and without 
<listortion or even any apparent mitigation of the rugged 

' In the present ot»ri(i^mcnt a mere summar>' of this conversation is 
given. 
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features, it has come about that vie^ng him in Boswell's 
mirror posterity regards Johnson almost with affection. 
Eckermann’s task was less difficult in so far as he had less 
rough and clumsy material to mould; but more difficult in 
that it was incomparably more complex and profound, un¬ 
lovable even by virtue of that depth and that complexity. 
Goethe has often seemed cold, remote, forbidding, as inhuman 
as Leonardo; and scarcely any of the world's supreme spirits 
have evoked more repulsion in some minds. It is only in the 
pages of Eckermann that, while even gaining in greatness and 
depth, he becomes a familiar human being, to be touched uith 
tenderness and affection. Iloubcn compares Eckermann's 
art to that of a great actor with an affinity for a particular 
part, into which he can enter with that intimate penetration 
which the Germans call Etnfuhlung, and play with such skill 
that meanings are brought out which even the creator of the 
part had not been able to express. It is doubtless true that 
Goethe, who knew what Eckermann was doing, never confided 
to him anything of an intimate nature, and even when re¬ 
ferring to some personal experience left it vague. Thus the 
narrative of October 7, 1827, sounds mysterious, though it 
clearly refers to Frau von Stem. There are, it appears, errors 
in Eckermann's statements; but they are unimportant — his 
fidelity remains, and is indeed always apparent. He was 
not a secretary, which Goethe already had, but a "helper 
and collaborator"; and he liked to think himself (as was 
indeed insenbed on his grave) Goethe’s "fnend." But the 
fact that Goethe maintained with him on intimate personal 
matters his habitual reserve really helps Eckermann to pre- 
ser\e his native quality of childlike directness and simplicity. 

We must always remember, however, that Eckermann was 
all the time an artist, and. while closely faithful to the essential 
truth, he omitted. reaiTani;ed. transposed, in order by art to 
come closer to the essential inner truth, as those who knew 
Goethe gladly testified. He so absorbed Goethe's style that 
his own literary manner in later life became that of Goethe, 
though not of Goethe at his licst. His sensitive spirit, his 
peculiar sympathetic insight into Goethe's mind, had been 
revealed in essays wniien before he had ever seen Goethe, 
and they finally culminated in this incomparable book. 
Perhaps it Ls not surprising that the achievement of so in¬ 
significant a person was ignored, or dismissed, even by Heine, 
with a sneer. Apart from the decisive utterance (in Human 
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AH too Human) which we owe to the genius of Nietzsche, it is 
only to-day, nearly a century after the Conversations were 
first published, that Kckermann takes his rightful place in 
the Walhalla of Fame. 

Even to-day, indeed. Eckermann’s achievement is scarcely 
appreciated at its real worth. There is still a latent note of 
protest in the declarations of those who vindicate his high 
claim. Almost as I write I come on a recent statement to 
an interviewer by the distinguished Spanish scholar, Eugenio 
d'Ors, who in chancing to refer to “that extraordinary* book“ 
the Conversatiems with Goethe, added: '‘Full justice has not 
even yet been done to Eckermann. He discovered a terra 
incognita in the philosophic order of formal expression. He 
was an inventor, just as Plato was in discovering the dialogue 
and Renan the philosophic drama.Wc may question here 
the special kind of eminence ascribed to Plato, or Eckermann's 
right to be placed beside him. but nothing could bring out 
more clearly the change of feeling that has taken place since 
Heine referred to Eckermann as a ‘'parrot.** 

Eckermann's relations with Goethe lasted for some nine 
years, from liis arrival in Weimar in 1823 to Goethe's death 
in 1832. During this period he was seeing Goethe sometimes 
almost claily, and we can check his own notes of the meetings 
by the entries in Goethe’s diaries. It thus appe*ars that only 
twenty per cent of tlieir meetings find any record in the 
Conversations, In the first place the Conversations were pre¬ 
pared with Goethe's npprov.al—even to some extent, it seems, 
his oversight: though he refused to give permission for their 
publication in his lifetime. Eckermann de«Ut freely, how¬ 
ever. with the material he accumulated, even with dates, 
filtering thorn when it suited his purpose, welding conversa¬ 
tions together and manipulating thorn, always as an artist, yet 
an artist who remained true to the material he was moulding. 

After Goethe's death. Eckermann stayed on* in Weimar, 
where indeed was his life-work He was orcupiod in the 
congenial task, entrusted to him by the master himself, of 
editing and publishing such of Goethe’s work, suitable for 
the public, which rcrn.une<l unpnnted. As it was not very 
remunerative work, Eckermann remained, as he had boon 
for some years. t!ie teacher in English and some other subjects 
of the young I-*rince Carl, of the ruling house, whose tutor was 
h>cd^*nc Sorct. a brilliant and versatile Swiss Huguenot— 
not only highly cultured, but also, unlike the simple Ecker- 
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mann, a man of the world. He was. however, a good friend 
to Eckennaon: and, having arrived at Weimar earlier and 
there established his position, he was well able to be helpful. 
In the end he became in some degree a partner in the Con¬ 
versations, io the sense that talks of his \vith Goethe were 
incorporated in the work.^ 

Yet Eckermann's life was troubled. His editorial work 
led to a number of worries and difEculties. There was always 
a lack of money. His health, never strong, grew worse, and 
the Thuringian climate never suited him. The good and 
faithful Hanchen. who had been bred in a better social 
environment, brought comfort into the life of her peasant- 
bom husband, who by himself went out in shabby clothes 
and was content to live meagrely; and wc know that their 
life together was happy. But she was not strong, and after 
a brief married life of three years she died at the birth of bur 
first living child. Eckermann struggled on in grief and 
loneliness; it seemed to him m moments of depression that he 
had no friends, though he really had many. Dut his health 
was improved by visits to the tonic climate of his native 
Hamburg; where, too, he found the warm hospitality of his 
own people. At last, in 1836, with considerable aid and 
support from Soret—though Eckermann never allowed his 
own judgment to be deflected where Goethe was concerned 
—the first two volumes of the Conversations, after being in 
preparation for twelve years, were really completed and 
published by Brockhaus at Leipzig. 

The book made no great stir on its appearance, either at 
home or abroad; so that Eckermann's intcrmon, formed at an 
early stage of his work, for an English translation, was not 
earned out till 1850.* But it was received with full approval 
by those whose good opinion was best worth having,'especially 
the near friends of Goethe best able to judge of its value when 
compared wTth the efforts of enthusiastic but Jess competent 
disciples. Tliey realized that Eckermann’s cult of Goethe 
was balanced by his sound judgment and scrupulous honesty, 
while bis eager receptivity and his many-sulcd interests enabled 
him to view the vanous aspects of Goethe's complex nature 
better than those who approached him with specialized 
mental outfits. 1 his. no doubt, was the fundamental aptitude 

’ Omitted m tbu abridgment. 

• Sarah MarKi*fei bullrr’s translation appeared in Her version, 

hwe%'pr, was vrry incomplete. 
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demanded for the task; while a trifling incident significantly 
illustrates Eckermann's scrupulous care in carrying it out. 
In translating into German a conversation recorded by Sorct 
(who wrote in French) immediately after the news of the 
death of the grand duchess. Goethe's friend and patroness, 
Soret wrote how he found Goethe at dinner, ''finishing bis 
bottle of %vinc. with the air of being rn poinU and speaking 
with vivacity/' Eckermann. who had been present at the 
dinner, paused and reflected: it suggested that the wine had 
gone to the master's head; and there would be scandal, for 
already there was chatter about the large wine-bills at Goethe's 
house. So he wrote in his next letter to Soret: "\Vc had on 
that occasion only one bottle of wine. Of that Frau von 
Goethe had about a glass, Walter and Wolf the s;ime, I three 
or four, Goethe the remainder. He was in a cheerful, rather 
exalted mood, but the cause was not the wine/' and he pro¬ 
ceeds to explain the real causes. Sorct replied: "I see in 
this a fresh proof of your care to put cver^^tlung in the right 
light, and this for many readers is not a proof to be under¬ 
valued. You yourself have often referred to the bottle of 
wine, though you do not allow it to have influenced the con¬ 
versation. and I will follow your exampio." So he altered 
the criticized sentence to: "Goethe sat at the table with 
Eckermann and talked with vivacity." Hut that, also, wa.s 
not satisfactorj* to Eckerniann. who changed it to: "I found 
him sitting at tabic with a good friend and drinking a bottle 
oi wine/' That incident illustrates the spirit of Eckermann's 
work for Goethe. It may not bnng out Eckermann's distinc¬ 
tion a.s an artist, svhich no one then seems to have seen. He 
himself realized, and in an important letter written in 
for publication clearly expounded, what he had done. Some, 
he says, suppose that this book consists of inachine-niado 
irnprc5i.sions from memory. Hut, while quite satisfied with 
the stale of his memory, he was not concerned to produce 
the inchscnminating effect of a photograph, he aime<l at 
selection: "all is perfectly true, but everything is selected. 

1 was careful to wait days and weeks before writing down 
my nnprossions, so that all that was small might be lost and 
only what was significant be left." And later he speaks of 
"a s])iritu>il crystallization" which sometimes involved spend¬ 
ing months over a single conversation. He adds that he 
made it his aim to conceal this art and to produce an im¬ 
pression that should seem simply natural. Eckermann's book 
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was thus a work of re*creation« if not of creation. It required 
the distance of half a century and more to see that it was 
to be» if not the most uadcly famous, the most intimately 
cherished of Goethe books, one of the great books of the 
world which can never grow stale. 

After the first two volumes of the Conversations appeared 
in 1836, £ckermann had felt encouraged to prepare a third 
volume with the help of Soret^s notes. This was possible 
only by a slow process of elaboration from the blended notes, 
eol^ged from memory, moulded by Eckermann's insight into 
Goethe's spirit and G^the's modes of expression. So it was 
that the third volume lingered for another twelve years, 
being published in 1848. Meanwhile Eckermann's life was 
still troubled by hardships, poverty, and ill-health, as well as 
a dispute w'ith his publisher Brocl^aus which he carried into 
the law courts and tost; and though eventually he became 
reconciled w'ith Brockhaus the third volume was issued by 
another publisher. 

The year 1848 was an unfortunate moment for such a book 
to appear. The world was full of social upheaval and political 
agitation, as far removed as possible from the lofty-Olympian 
atmosphere in which Eckermann's Goethe moved. More¬ 
over. the literary generation then attaining maturity had 
growm up in revolt against Goethe and that world of serene 
art and cosmopolitan harmony which he represented. They 
were experiencing the reaction w’hich every generation feels 
against the great men of the previous generation who had 
died in full fruition and the sunshine of popular fame. We 
have seen in England a similar reaction against the great 
figures of the Victorian period; and in France more recently 
w*c have seen how Anatolc France, an immortal though among 
the lesser gods, was buned in solemn official pomp amid the 
sUent and complete indifference of the literary generation that 
succeeded him. Such reactions, however unbalanced, are 
w'holesomc and necessary, if we are not to be unduly fettered 
to the past, for they arc ultimately cfiaced by a more just 
balance of opinion. It w‘as such a reaction of opinion that 
Eckermann had to encounter; although his third volume, 
notwithstanding the elaboration it had undergone, proved 
in its final shape to bo not unw’orthy to rank with the two 
earlier volumes. 

It attracted almost no attention. The press was occupied 
with other matters than conversations with Goethe, and 
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those critics who had welcomed the earlier volumes had 
either passed away or could find no occasion for discussing 
the new volume. Only a few hundred copies were sold in 
two years, and even by 1867 only fifteen hundred copies 
had gone. 

Notwithstanding this check to liis literary success, Ecker- 
mann continued for six years longer to talk of a fourth volume 
of Cotiversalions, and wrote of the rich material still in his 
hands. His statements became indeed at this period so 
large, and with so slender a foundation, that Houben believes 
he was already falUnc into the state of senility which became 
more marked before his death. No publisher was now willing 
to listen to his proposals. He found consolation in his son, 
whose education he had entirely conducted, and who lived 
with him in Weimar and now showed some ability as a 
painter. Notwithstanding his poverty, his struggles, his ill- 
health. Eckemiann retained the esteem of those who knew 
him; and sometimes attracted visitors from afar, desirous to 
see the man who had been Goethe's friend and collaborator. 
One of them says that his character was like that of La 
Fontaine, and another that he recalled the amiable figure of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and showed similar contentment with 
his sunj>le conditions. He was surrounded as in early life by 
birds of many sort.s, though he had sold whatever articles of 
value he possessed, to keep hunger from the door, and all 
furniture that could be dispensed with was at the pawn¬ 
broker's; but on the sofa, where he sat to take his morning 
coHee flavoured with a little salt, he .still cherished two 
cushion.^ that Hanchen had embroidered. 

lie died on December 3. 1854. suddenlv, from a stroke. 
He had been forgotten, even the people of Weimar learnt 
with surprise that a man who had been the friend of Goethe 
was so recently living among them. 

Eckennann will not be forgotten again. His fame Ls grow¬ 
ing; his hook is translated into all the langucigcs of civilization; 
he has moulded the portrait by which we all best know the 
greatest modern figure in the world of the spirit. And it is 
<lue to lickermann that Goethe is commonly regarded as 
an "(Olympian." 

Tb.it IS not to say that the portrait is false. Its truth was 
recognized by those who best knew Goethe, nor is there any 
other to put in its place. Before he died, Goethe's immense 
significance had become more or less generally recognized 
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throughout the civilized world; he was sought and courted bv 

Mine of the most distinguished persons of his own and other 

gather together the notable tributes 

the^wn privilege of presenting to 

the ^orid the final and immortal picture of Goethe was 

vouch^fed to none of the highly cultivated poets and scholars 
and histormns who flocked to Weimar. It was reserved for 
^ imperfectly and painfully educated son of the humble 
^lar among the bleak northern marshes of Winsen-on-the- 

considered strong enough to make a 
good hand-worker, had acquired a taste for writing and 

^ possessed 

th sensitive receptivity to think h^self 

into the richest and most complex mind of his time, and 
with a minimum of notes and facU to re-create him for the 
world as a living and moving person. In that process, it is 

^ people feel, idealized him; 

master's statements, omitting what 
might hurt anyone s susceptibUities, and whatever might 
^•m to some too audacious, if not obscene—for the plebeian 
IS sometimes more observant of conventional decorum than 
the anst^rat. Yet Eckermann bad the skill to do this not 
only without injury to his art. but without offence to truth 

^the. So that to-day. a century after his death, when we 
wish to come into intimate contact with Goethe we neglect 

who^Tn^rn respects very different Goethe of 

TvPn fh r "t- neglect his own work, 

^n the Faust and the If'./AWm MeisUr which still to-day 

80 closely on our lives. When we wish to come near 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


In abridging Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe, the 
principle observed has been to omit nothing of Goethe’s 
except mere formalities. At the same time, everything of 
interest in the remarks of other members of the circle has 

been preserved. Nearly one-eighth of the original bulk_ 

not reckoning the Soret conversations *—has been got rid of 
by chastening Eckermann’s extreme verbosity and what he 
himself might have consented to call his subjectiveness. As 
being in nowise a conversation with Goethe, his travel- 
journal, with its not uninteresting chat of theatres and hotels, 
has been rigorously summarixed—even to the omission of the 
miraculous waiter he met at Frankfort. His exposition of 
the way to edit Goethe’s correspondence is left out for the 
same reason. 

The basis of this edition is John Oxenford’s translation 
published m two volumes in 1850; Oxenford’s. in turn, was 
partially based on Sarah Margaret Fuller’s abridgment of 1838. 
Some errors and infelicities of his version are here corrected. 
Even Oxenford did not insert everything found in the German: 
catermg for the contemporaries of Queen Victoria, he had to 
omit—especially in the Soret sections, with which we have 
nothing to do. The two passages he omitted from the 
ii^ckermann part arc here restored: they occur respectively 
under the dates of July 9. 1827. and February 20, 1829. 


The subordinate party to these Conversations introducc<l 
them, on their first publication, with an account of his own 
life until his meeting with Goethe; from which account the 
following biographical sketch is mainly derived. 

youngest child of his 
father s second marriage, was bom on the 21st of September. 
*792. in a hut at VV insen-on-thc-Luhe. between Liineburg and 

ceoversations w,tb Goethe, wih whieh Eckermano supple 
omitted. They ate relatively lew, and gene^oJIv 
interest: the most nouble thing m them, perhaps is G^the’s 

how U/ntham as ■•that maJmaiT^he 

uow io Old a mao could bt a reformer. 
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Hamburg, in the Electorate of Hanover. His father owned 
a small piece of land and a cow, and travelled about the 
adjoining bcathland, hawking ribbons, yam, quills, and 
linen; and Johann Peter, in childhood, gleaned, minded cows, 
collected litter and fuel, and gathered and sold acorns. He 
first showed artistic ability by copying a picture of a horse 
that was on a packet of tobacco. Through the influence of 
the Oberamtmann and other highly^placed persons, he took 
lessons, along with better-class children, in French and Latin; 
and, for two years after his confirmation, was clerk to a 
local Justiz-beamter—until, in 1810, the French occupation 
abolished the office at Winsen. He was in the office of direct 
taxes at Luneburg until the next year, and then in that of 
the under-prcfect in Uclzcn until 1812; when he became 
secretary of the mayoralty of Beveiisen. In the spring of 
1813 be left this post to become a volunteer in the Kielman- 
segge JagcT Corps, against the French. He made the 1813-14 
campaign tlirough Mecklenburg and I lolstcin and before 
Hamburg. Afterwards, on duty in Flanders and Brabant, 
ho became acquainted with the great pictures of the Nether¬ 
lands. and began copying at Tournay. But he was interrupted 
by marching orders; and, the corps being disbanded at Hamchn 
111 the autumn of 1814, he went home. His father was dead, 
and ho lodgc<l with a married sister. 

lu the winter of 1815 he walked the forty leagues to Han¬ 
over, to study under the artist Kambcrg. He lodged with 
a friend, ami drew; but in May his health failed. He was 
obliged to renounce the artistic bfe. and obtained a post in 
the army clothing dep.nrlinenl, with a commission. His 
fricn<l had some literary culture, and showed him Kdrner's 
I.yre and Swotd. which stimulated Hckerinann, in view of the 
exjH'tled return of the German troops from France, to compose 
and to distribute copies of a poem describing a soldier’s hard¬ 
ships. He continued writing pootr>\ and became familiar 
w^th the worl: of Schiller ancl Klopstock, and finally of Goethe. 

Growing aware of his need for education, he took private 
h*ssons in Latin and Crock, and then, when nearly twenty- 
five. beranie a student at the GNTiinasium—spending there 
five hours a day, besides doing his oflicc work, which occupied 
.\bout the same length of time. The strain broke his health 
again, and he left the school in the spring of 1817. He wrote 
AH unsuccessful play, to combat the current vein of Fate and 
Ik ^lniv m di\ima. He resigned his position in the Hanover 
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army, and in May of 1821 went to Gottingen to enter the 
university—taking jurisprudence as a "bread" (livelihood) 
study. In his second year he deserted jurisprudence for 
philology. He left the university in the autumn of 1822; 
and in country lodgings near Hanover he wrote a volume of 
essays entitled Beytrdge enr Poesie (Contributions to—or 
rather, on —Poetry). In order to have this volume published 
by Cotta, be resolved to seek assistance from Goethe, to whom 
he had already sent a copy of his poems. At the end of May 
1823. therefore, Eckermann travelled on foot "over Gottingen 
and the Werrathal,” to Weimar. 

This brings us to the beginning of his Conversations. 
Thenceforward Eckermann remains swallowed up in Goethe. 
In 1827 the Philosophic Faculty of Jena gave him the degree 
of Doctor. He became, as will be seen, tutor to the heir of 
the Grand Duke Charles-Frederick. young Charles-AIexander. 
bom 1818; who. as Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach 
from 1853. lived to see the first year of the twentieth century. 

On the 9th of November. 1831, Eckermann married Johanna 
Bertram. In 1838 he was made " grand-ducal counsellor " and 
librarian to the Grand Duchess. He edited Goethe’s posthu¬ 
mous works. He died at Weimar on the 3rd of December, i S54. 

J. K. M. 


Eckermann’s own published works are: 

yeytrdgexuf Potiie.mitbesondtrfT Httnte^iungaufGoriht. Stuttgart, 1824 
Gcspriclu mit Goetfu. Vob. 1 and II, Leiprig, 1836. 

CedukU. Leipzig, 1638. 

r ^ RechUUrtit gegen Bvrchhaus tn BeirtH d<r 

Gtipricht mU Go^fu. Weimar, ii»40. “ 

Gtipr&ehe m\t Gottiu. V'ol. Ill (Supplemental). .Magdeburg. 1848 

Am Coettus Ubenskuae: J. P. Eck^tnanns .\(Uklass. Edited bv 
r. Tewes. Berlin, 1905. ' 


FOOTNOTES 

Those appearing toUowed by the initials J. O.. are the translator's- the 

rcmaioder arc the editor’s. 



On p. 319. line 33, " theatre-box'’ was inserted 
on the understanding that BlQcfacr cultivated 
oratory by obscr\'ing how actors spoke. This 
interpretation was made in ignoraoce of Blucher 
having l>een a Freemason. The primary meaning 
of the German word (Lege) is thcatrc*box, but 
it also means a Freemasons' Lodge. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO OXENFORD'S 

TRANSLATION (1850) 

Goethe was born in August 1749, and died in March 1832, so 
that his age is seventy-three when the Conversations begin, 
and eighty-two when they terminate. 

In 1836, . . . Eckermann . . . published, in two volumes, his 
Convenations with Goelhr. In 1848 he published a third volume, 
containing additional Conversations, which he compiled from 
his own notes, and from those of another friend of Goethe’s, 
M. Soret, of whom there is a short account in the Preface to the 
Third or SupplemenUl Volume.^ Both these works are dedi¬ 
cated to Her Imperial Highness Maria Paulouna, Grand Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar and Eisenach. 

Had I followed the order of German publication, I should 
have placed the whole of the Supplementary volume after the 
contents of the first two; however, as the Conversations in that 
volume are not of a later date than the others (which, indeed, 
terminate with the death of Goethe), but merely supply gaps, 
I deemed it more conducive to the reader’s convenience to 
rearrange in chronological order the whole of the Conversations, 
as if the Supplement had not been published separately. 

Still, to preserve a distinction between the Conversations 
of the First Book and those of the Supplement, I have marked 
the latter with the abbreviation “Sup.” . . . 

I feel bound to state that, while translating the First Book, 
I have had before me the translation by Mrs. Fuller, published 
in America. The great merit of this version I willingly acknow- 
ledge, though the frequent omissions render it almost an 
abridgment. Fhe contents of the Supplementary volume are 
now, I believe, published for the first time in the English 
Unpjage. j ^ 

• Sorel's cootnbutio&s arc omitted. See Editor's Preface. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE AUTHOR'S 
ORIGINAL PREFACE 

I MENnoN these things to excuse the frequent and important 
gaps the reader will 6nd, if he is inclined to read the book in 
^ronological order. To such gaps belong much that is good 
but js now lost, especially many favourable words spoken by 
Goethe of his widely scattered friends as well as of the works 
of yanous living German authors, while other remarks of a 
similar kind have been noted down. . . , Books have their 
destinies even at the time of their origin. . . 

The representations of the person of Goethe by Rauch 
Dawe, Stieler, and David^ have all a high degree of truth and 
yet each bears more or less the stamp of the individuality that 
produced It. If this can be said of bodily things, how much 
more does it apply to the fleeting intangible objects of the mind' 
However it may be in my case, I trust that all those who from 
mental power or personal acquaintance with Goethe, are fitted 
to judge, will not misinterpret my exertions to attain the 
greatest possible fidelity. 

Having given these explanations as to the manner of appre¬ 
hending my subject, I have still something to add as to the 
import of the work. 

What we c^l the True, even in relation to a single object 
IS not something small; rather is it, even if simple, at the same 
time comprehensive; which, like the various manifestations of 
a deep and widely reaching natural law, cannot easily be 
expressed. It cannot be disposed of by a sentence, or by 
^ntence upon sentence, or by sentence opposed to sentence; 
but, through all these, one attains just an approximation 
not the goal itself. So, to give a single instance, Goethe’s 
detached remarks on poetry often appear one-sided, and indeed 
often contradictory. . . . 

But these contradictions are single sides of the True, and taken 
together denote the essence of truth itself and lead to an approxi¬ 
mation to It. I have therefore been careful, in these and similar 
not to omit these seeming contradictions, as they were 
eUcit^ by diflercnt occasions in the course of dissimilar years 
and hours. I rely on the insight and comprehension of the 
cultivated reader. ... 

WI.IMAB. 3i>i October, 1835. 




EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE TO THIRD OR 
SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME 

When I was so happy as to write my first two parts, I could 
sajl with a fair wind; because the freshly-spoken words were 
then still ringing in my ears, and the living intercourse with 
that wonderful man sustained me in an element of inspiration 
through which I felt borne as if on wings to my goal. * 

But now when that voice has been hushed for many years 
and the happiness of those personal interviews lies so far behind 
me, I could attain the needful inspiration only in those hours 
in which it was granted me to enter into my own interior, and 
in undisturbed cgvfirie, to give a fresh colouring to the past' 
where it b^an to revive within me, and I saw great thoughts 
and great cliaracteristic traits before me, like mounUins— 
distant mdeed, yet plainly discernible, and illumined as by 
the sun of actual day. ... ^ 

The living Goethe was again there: I again heard the peculiarly 
charming sound of his voice, to which no other can compare. 

I saw him again in the evening, with his black frock and star; 
jesting, laughing, and cheerfully conversing with the social 
circle in his well-lighted room. vVnother day, when the weather 
was fine, he was with me in the carriage, in his brown surtout 
and blue cloth cap, with his light grey cloak laid over his knees: 
there he was, with his countenance brown and healthy as the 
fresh air; his words flowing freely, and sounding above the 
noise of the wheels. Or I saw myself in the evening by the 
quiet taper-light again transported into his study, where he 
sat opp<jsite me at his uble, in his white flannel dressing-gown 
mild as the impression of a well-spent day. We talked about 
things good and great: he set before me the noblest part of 
his own nature, and his mind kindled my own—the most perfect 
harmony existed between us. He extended his hand to me 
across the table, and I pressed it: I then took a full glass which 
stood by me, and w hich I drank to him without uttering a word 

my glances being directed into his eyes across the wine. ... ’ 

My relation to him was peculiar, and very intimate: it was 
that of the scholar to the master; of the son to the father; of 
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the poor in culture to the rich in culture. He drew me into his 
own circle, and let me participate in the mental and bodily 
enjoyments of a higher state of existence. Sometimes I saw 
him but once a week, when I visited him in the evening; some¬ 
times every day, when I had the happiness to dine with him 
cither alone or in company. ... 

Winter and summer, age and youth, seemed with him to be 
engaged in a perpetual strife and change; nevertheless, it was 
admirable in him, when from seventy to eighty years old, that 
youth always recovered the ascendancy; autumnal and wintry 
days were rare e.xceptions. ... 

Ue was often concise and circumspect, not only in many of 
his writings but also in his oral expressions. When, however, 
in happy moments, a more powerful daemon was active within 
him, that self-control abandoned him, his discourse rolled forth 

with youthful impetuosity, like a mountain cataract. . . . Thus, 
Marmontel said of Diderot, that whoever knew him from his 
writings only knew him but half; but that as soon as he became 
animated in actual conversation he was incomparable, and 
irresistibly carried his hearers along. . . . 
tVEiMAR, 2ijr Dfcemher, 1847. 


[Eckermami. according to the 
HoubeD. made some mistakes in 
are as corrected by Houbeo.] 


new German edition edited by 
bis dates. The dates here given 


1823 


t . , Weimar, June lo, xSaj. 

I arrived here a few days ago, but did not sec Goethe till 

Til- P received me with great cordiality, and made me 
feel this day as one of the happiest in my life. 

• y*^rerday, when I called to inquire, he fixed to-day at twelve 

o cl^ to see me. I went at that hour, and found a servant 
waiting to take me to him. 

The mtenor of the house impressed me pleasantly; every- 
Uung was extremely simple and noble; even the casts from 
^tique statues placed upon the stairs, indicated Goethe’s 
partiahty for plastic art, and for Grecian antiquity. I saw 
wveral ladies movnng busily about in the lower part of the 
house, and one of Ottilia’s beautiful boys.^ who came familiarly 
Up to me, and looked me fixedly in the face ^ 

After I had c^t a glance around, I ascended the stairs, with 
Tl servant, to the first floor. He opened a 

room on the thr«hold of which the motto Salve was a go^ omen 

apartment, and 

opened another somewhat more spacious where he requested 

Tht refreshing; on 

the floor was spread a carpet: the room wa.s furnished with a 

IaT ® cheerful aspect; on one 

stood a piano; and the wails were adorned with many 

drawings. An open door opposite disclosed a 
Urther roc^m, also hung with pictures, through which the 
servant had gone to announce me. 

and Goethe came in. in a blue frock-coat, 

ers.n«, hv .h dispelled un- 

f-smess by the kindest words. We sat on the sofa. I felt in 

a happy perplexity, and could say little or nothing. 

fiU wue wa» <le*d. The hoy* were Walter and W^jII^anR. 
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lie began by speaking of my manuscript. “I have just 
come from you^' said he; “I have been reading your writing 
all the morning; it needs no recommendation—it recommends 
itself.” He praised the clearness of the style, the flow of the 
thought, and the peculiarity that all rested on a solid basis 
and had been thoroughly considered. “I will soon forward 
it,” said he; *‘I shall write to Cotta by post to-day, and send 

him the parcel to-morrow.” . 

\Vc talked of my proposed excursion. I told him my design 
\va.s to go into the Rhineland, where 1 intended to stay at a 
suitable place, and write something new. First, however, I 
would go to Jena, and there await Herr von Cotta’s answer. 

Goethe asked whether I had acquaintance in Jena. 1 replied 
that I hoped to come in contact with Herr von Kncbel;on which 
he promised me a letter which would ensure me a favourable 
reception. “And, indeed,” said he, “while you are in Jena, 
we shall be near neighbours, and can see or write to one another 
as often as we please.” 

We sat a long while together, in a tranquil affectionate 
mood I forgot to speak for looking at him—I could not look 
enough. His face is powerful and brown—full of wnnWes, 
and each wrinkle full of expression! He spoke in a slow-, 
composed manner, such as you would expect from an ^ed 
monarch who reposes upon himself, and is elevated above both 
praise and blame. 1 felt becalmed like one who, after many 
toils and tedious expectations, finally secs his dearest wishes 

*^'hc then spoke of my letter, and remarked that a person able 
to treat onr matter with clearness is fitted for many tilings 


besides. , ,, ... M T \ 

• None can tell what turn tliis may take, saul he; 1 haNC 

many good fnends in Berlin, and have btely thought of you 

in that quarter ” Here he smiled pleasantly to himself, lie 

then pointed out to me what I ought now to see m eimar, 

and said he would desire secretary Kriiuter to be my cicerone. 

.Above all, I must not fail to visit the theatre. He asked me 

where I lodged, saying that he should like to see me once more, 

and would send for me at a suitable time . . .u . u. 

We bade each other an affectionate farewell; I Icit tnai ne 


liked me. 

This morning, a card from Goethe, 
desired me to come to him. I went 


Wednesday. June il, 1823. 
written by his own hand, 
and stayed an hour. He 
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seem^ quite different from yesterday, and had the impetuous 
and decided maimer of a youth. 

He entered, bringing two thick books. “It is not well ’ 

Mid he, that you should go from us so soon; let us become 

better acquainted. But, as the field of generalities is so wide 

I have thought of Mmething in particular, which may serv’e as 

a ground-work for intercourse. These two volumes contain the 

F^kfort Literary Notices of the years 1772 and 1773, amone 

wluch are almost all my little critiques written at that time 

Ihese are not marked; but, as you are familiar with my style 

and tone of thought, you will easily distinguish them from the 

others. I would have you examine somewhat more closely 

these youthful productions, and tell me what you think of them 

I wish to know whether they deserve a place in a future edition 

of my works. From my present self these things stand so far 

that I have no judgment about them. But you younger people 

can tell whether they are to you of any value, and how far they 

suit our present point of view. I have already had copies taken 

which you can have by and by to compare with the originals 

Afterwards we might ascertain whether here and there some 

tnfle might not be left out, or touched up without injurin'- 
the whole, * ^ ^ 


I replied. I would gladly make the attempt. 

“You will find yourself perfectly competent,” said he, “when 
you have once entered on the Usk; it will come quite naturaUy ” 

He then told me he intended to set off for .Marienbad in a 
week; Md he should be glad if I could remain at Weimar till 
that we might become better acquainted. 

I wish, too, said he, “you would not merely pass a few 
days or weeks in Jena, but live there all the summer, till I 
return from Marienbad towards the autumn. Already I have 
written about a lodging for you and other things necessary to 
make your stay pleasant. 

“You will find there the most various resources and means 
lor further studies, and a very cultivated circle; besides the 
countiy has so many aspects, that you may take fifty walks 
each different from the others, each pleasant, and almost all 
suited for undisturbed thought. You will find there plenty of 
leisure to write many new things for yourself, and also to 
acconipbsh my designs/^ 

I could make no objection to such good proposals, and 
counted joyfully. When I departed, he was especially amiable 
and fixed an hour the day after to-morrow for further converse! 
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Monday, June 16, 1823. 

I have lately been frequently with Goethe. To-day, I declared 
my opinion of his Fraijcfort criticisms, calling them echoes of 
his academic years: an expression that seemed to please him. 

He then gave me the first eleven numbers of Kunst und 
AUerthum} to take with me to Jena, with the Frankfort critiques 
as a second task. 

" I wish," said he, “ you would study carefully these numbers, 
and not only make a general index of contents but also set do>vn 
what subjects are not to be looked upon as concluded—that 
I may thus see at once what threads I have to take up again 
and spin longer. This will be a great assistance to me, and so 
far an advantage to you, that you vs-ill more keettly observe 
and apprehend the import of each treatise than if you read 
mt iely from inclination." 

1 said that 1 would willingly undertake this labour also. 

Tbursday, June 19, 1623. 

I was to have gone to Jena to-day; but Goethe yesterday 
requested earnestly that I would stay till Sunday, and then go 
by the post. He gave me yesterday the letters of recommenda¬ 
tion, and also one for the family of Frommann. “You will 
enjoy their circle." said he; “I have passcil many delightful 
evenings there. Jean Paul. Ticck, the Sclilegels, and all the 
other distinguished men of Germany, have visited there, and 
always with <ielighi; and even now it is the union-point of 
many learned men, artists, and other persons of note. In a 
few weeks, write to me at Maricnbad, that I may know liow 
you arc going on, and liow you are pleased with Jena. I have 
requestecl my son to visit you there," 

I felt grateful for so much care, und was very happy to see 
that Goethe regarded me as his own 

Satunlay, June 21. I bade f.ircwell to Goethe; and on the 
following day I went to Jena, where I established myself in a 
rural dwelling, with good respectable folk. In the families of 
von Knebel and Frommann, I found, on Goethe’s recommenda¬ 
tion. a cordial reception and cultured society. I made the best 
possible progress willi the W'ork 1 had taken with me, and had, 
besides, the pleasure of receiving a letter from Herr von Cotta, 
in wliicli be not only declared himself ready to publish my 
manuscript which had been sent him, but promised me a 

* Arl ttnJ A tit;;; :ty. 
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handsome remuneration, adding that I myself should super- 
inteod the printing at Jena, ^ 

f Diy subsistence was secured for at least a year; and I 
lelt the hvehest desire to produce something new at this time 
and so to found my future prosperity as an author. I hoped 
that, in my Beytrage zur Poesic, I had already come to an end 
with theop' and cntiasm; and I had plans for innumerable 
poems and dramas of various sorts. 

But I was not long content in Jena; my life there was too 
qiuet ^d unifom. I longed for a great city, where there was 
not only a good theatre, but where life was lived on a great 
sc^e. In such a town, too, I hoped to live quite unobserved and 
to be free -ways to isolate myself for undisturbed production 

Meanwhile, I had sketched the index for Goethe’s Kuns! uttd 
AUerikum, and sent it to Marienbad mth a letter, to which I 
received the following answer; 


nr corresponds 

Iv cnticis^ arranged in like manner, and receive 

thanks—which I already silently pay beforehand, by 
about with me your views, situation, wishes, aims 
^d plans; so that, on my return, I may be able to discus.s 
your future more thoroughly. To-day I will say no more Mv 
departure from Mancnbad gives me much to think of and to 

^infuUc-ding^^ o* interest, occasions 

hich, after all, world-views and expenences are most surely and 

ofTn Rejoice with me in the anticipation 

01 a prolonged and more intimate acquaintance. 

"Marienbad, August 14. 181^." GOETOE. 

o' Goethe’s determined me to take no step for 
^ wholly resigned to his will and counsel. 
Meanwiulc, I wrote some little poems, finished arranging the 

expressed my opinion of them in a 
^ort treatise intended for Goethe I looked forward with 
^cmess to his return from Marienbad; for my Bo'^ragr zur 
w^ almost through the press, and I wished at all events 
to refresh myself this autumn by going for a few weeks to 
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Jeoa, September 15, 1823. 

Goethe is returned safe from Marienbad; but, as his country- 
house here is not so convenient as he requires, he will stay 
only a few days. He is well and active, so that he can take 
walks several miles long. 

He began on my affairs: 

“To sf>eak out plainly, it Is my wish that you should pass 
this winter with me in Weimar. With respect to poetry and 
criticism; you have a natural foundation for them. They are 
your profe.ssion, to which you must adhere, and which will soon 
bring you a good livelihood But yet there is much, not strictly 
appertaining to this department, that you ought to know. 
However, you should get over it quickly this winter in Weimar: 
and you will wonder at the progress you have made by Easter; 
because you will have the best means, which arc in my hands. 
Thus you will have laid a firm foundation for life. You will 
have attained comfort, and will be able to go forward with 
confidence.” 

1 replied that I wouUl regulate myself entirely by his wishes. 

“With a home in my neighbourhood,” continued Goethe, 
"I will provide you; you shall pass no unprofitable moment 
during the wliole winter. Much that is good is brought together 
in Weimar; and you will find, in the higher circles, a society 
equal to the best in any great city. Besides, many eminent 
men are personally connected with me. With them you will 
make acquaintance, and you will find their conversation in the 
highest degree useful ” 

Goethe mentioned many distinguished men, indicating the 
peculiar merits of each. 

“Where else,” he continued, “Nvould you fmd so much good 
ni such a narrow space? We also possess an excellent library, 
and a theatre which yields to none in Germany. Therefore, 
I repeat, slay witli us; an«l not only iliis winter, but make 
Weimar your liome. Thence procec<l liighways to all quarters 
of the globe. In summer you can travel and sec what you 
wjsh. 1 have lived tliere fifty years; and where have I not 
been? But 1 was always glad to return to Weimar.” 

JcM, Thursday, September iSiy, 

^'estc^<^ay inorninji, before (loethe^s return to Weimar, I had 
iIk* happiness of another interview with him. Wliat he said 
;it that tune was to me quite invaluable. All the young poets 
i‘l Germany should know it. 
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He began by asking whether I had written any poems this 
summer. I said I had indeed written some, but on the whole 
I lacked the necessary ease. “ Beware,” said he," of attempting 
a large work. That is what injures our best minds, even those 
finest in talent and most earnest in effort. I have suffered 
from this cause, and know how much it injured me. What 
have I not let fall into the well! If I had written all that I 
well might, a hundred volumes would not contain it. 

“The Present will have its rights; the thoughts and feelings 
which daily press upon the poet wdl and should be expressed. 
But, if you have a great work in your head, nothing else thrives 
near it; all other thoughts arc repelled, and the pleasure of life 
i^clf is for the time lost. What exertion and expenditure of 
mental force are required to arrange and round off a great 
whole! and then what powers, and what a tranquil situation, 
to express it with the proper fluency! If you have erred as to 
the whole, all your toil is lost; and further, if, treating so exten¬ 
sive a subject, you are not perfectly master of your material 
in the details, the whole will be defective, and censure will be 
incurred. Thus, for all his toil and sacrifice, the poet gets, 
instead of reward and pleasure, nothing but discomfort and a 
paralysis of his powers. But if he daily seizes the present, and 
always treau with a freshness of feeling what is offered him, 
he always makes sure of something good; and, if he sometimes 
does not succeed, has at least lost nothing. 

"There is August Hagen, in Konigsberg, a splendid talent: 
have you ever read liis Oljfttd und Lisena? There you may 
find passages that could not be better; the situations on the 
Baltic, and the other particulars of that locality, are all masterly. 
But these are only fine passages; as a whole, it pleases nobody. 
And what labour and power he has lavished upon it! indeed, 
he has almost exhausted himself. Now, he has been writing a 
tragedy.’’ Here Goethe smiled, and paused for a moment. 1 took 
up the discourse, and said that, if I was not mistaken, he had 
^viscd Hagen {in Kunst und AUerthum) to treat only small sub- 
jects. I did so, indeed,’’ he replied;" but do people conform to 
the instructions of us old ones? Each thinks he must know best 
alwut himself, and thus many are lost entirely, and many for 
a long time go astray. Past is the time for blundering about 
—that belonged to us old ones; and what was the use of all our 
seeking and blundering, if you young [x-ople choose to go the 
very same way over again? In this way nvc can never get on 
at all. Our errors were endured because we found no beaten 
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path; he that comes later must not be seeking and blundering, 
but shoukl use the instructions of the old ones to procee<l at once 
on the right path. It is not enough to take steps which may 
some day lead to a goal; each step must be itself a goal. 

“Carry these words about with you, and see how you can 

apply them. Not that I really feel uneasy about you, but 

perhaps by advice I help you quickly over a period not suitable 

to your present situation. If at present you treat only small 

subjects, freshly dashing off what e^•c^y day offers you, you 

will generally produce something good, and each day will bring 

you pleasure. Give what you do to the pocket-volumes and 

periodicals, but never submit yourself to the requirements of 

others: alwavs follow vour own sense. 

• ^ 

•‘The worltl is so great and rich, and life so full of variety, 
that you can never want occasions for |>ocms- But they must 
all be occasion€d \ that is to say, reality must give both impulse 
and material. A particular event becomes universal and poetic 
by the very circumstance that it is treated by a poet. All my 
poems are occasioned poems, suggested by real life, and having 
therein a firm foundation. I attach no value to poems snatched 
out of the air. 

'‘Let none say that reality poetical intcre.^it; for in 

this the poet proves his vocation, that he has the art to win 
from a common subject an interesting side. Reality must 
give the motive, the points to be expressed—the kernel; but 
to work out of it a beautiful animated whole, belongs to the 
poet. \*ou know Furnstcin, called the Poet of Nature; he has 
written the prettiest poem possible. «n the cultivation of hops. 

1 have now prof>05ed to him to make songs fur the different 
(rafts of working-men, particularly a weaver's song; and 1 am 
sure he will do it well, for he has lived among such people from 
liis youth: he understands the subject thoroughly, and is 
therefore master of his material. That is exactly the advan- 
tage ol small works; you need only choose those subjects of 
which yuu are master. With a great poem, this cannot be: no 
part can be evaded: all that belongs to the unification of the 
wliole, and is interwoven into the plan, must be represented 
with precision. In youth, however, the knosvlcdge of thin;,;s 
is (>ne-5idcd: a great work reijuires many-sidedness; so comes 
shi()wrerk.*' 

I told (iocthc I had contemplated writing a great poem upon 
the seasons, in which 1 might interweave the employments and 
amusements of all classes. “Here is the very case in point/* 
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replied Goethe; “you may succeed in many parts, but fail in 
others that refer to what you have not investigated. Perhaps 
you would do the fisherman well, and the huntsman ill - and if 
you fail anywhere, the whole is a failure—however good single 
parts may be—and you have not produced a perfect work 
Give separately the single parts to which you are equal and 
you make sure of something good. 

"I especially warn you against great inventions of your own • 
for then you would try to give a view of things, and for that 
purpose youth is seldom ripe. Further, character and views 
detach themselves as sides from the poet's mind, and deprive 
him of the fulness requisite for future productions. And 
finally, how much time is lost in invention, internal arrange¬ 
ment, and combination! for which nobody thanks us even 
supposing our work happily accomplished. ’ 

"With a given material, on the other hand, all goes easier 
and better. Facts and characters being provided, the poet has 
only the task of animating the whole. He preserves his o^vn 
fulness, for he needs to part with but little of himself; and 
there is much less loss of time and power, since he has only the 
trouble of execution. Indeed, I advise the choice of subjects 
that have been worked before. How many Iphigenias have 
been wntten! yet they are all different, each writer considers 
and arranges the subject after his own fashion. 

“But, for the present, you had better lay aside all great 
undcr^ngs. You have striven long enough; it is time that 
you should enter into the cheerful period of life; and for the 
attainment of this, the working out of small subjects is the 
best expedient-'* 

We had been walking up and down the room. I could but 
^nt, feeling the truth of each word. At each step I felt 
lightCT ^d happier; for I must confess that grand schemes, 
of which I had not as yet been able to take a clear view had 
been no Jittlc burden to me. 

I feel years u-iser through these words of Goethe's and 
perceive the good fortune of meeting with a true master 


Wdmar, Thursday, October 5 1823 
I here yesterday from Jena, favoured by agreeable 

weather. Immediately after my amval, Goethe, by wav of 
wclcommg me u> Weimar, sent me a season-ticket for the 
theatre. I passed yesterday in making my domestic arrange- 
mcnt»-^c rather, as they were very bu^y at Goethe's; for the 
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French Ambassador from Frankfort, Count Reinhard, and the 
Prussian State Counsellor, Schultz, from Berlin, had come to 
visit him. 

This forenoon I was again at Goethe’s. As I was about to 
take my leave, he said he would first make me acquainted with 
the State Counsellor, Schultz. In the next room we found 
that gentleman looking at the works of art. Goethe introduced 
me, and left us together. 

[Some formal talk with Schultz.} 


Tuesday, October 14, 1823. 

This evening, I went for the first time to a large tea-party 
at Goethe’s. I arrived first, and enjoyed the view of the 
brilliantly lighted apartments, which, through open doors, led 
one into the other. In one of the farthest, I found Goethe, 
dressed in black, and wearing his star—which became him so 
well. We were for a while alone, and went into the so-called 
“covered room’’ {Deckenzinnner), where the picture of the 
Aldobrandine Marriage, which was hung above a red couch, 
cs[Kciully attracted my attention. On the green curtains being 
drawn aside, the picture was before my eyes in a broad light, 
and I was delighted to contemplate it quietly. 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “the ancients had not only great inten¬ 
tions, but they carried them into effect. We modems have 
also great intentions, but are seldom able to bring them out 
with such power and freshness as we have thought them.’’ 

Now came Riemcr, Meyer, Chancellor von Muller, and many 
other distinguished gentlemen and ladies of the court. Goethe’s 
son and Frau von Goethe, with whom I was now for the first 
time made acquainted, also entered. The rooms filled gradually, 
and there was life and cheerfulness in lliem all. Some pretty 
vouthful foreigners were present, with whom Goethe spoke 
French. 

All, free and unconstrained, laughed and talked. I had a 
lively convcr.siition with young Goethe ^ about Houwald’s Btld 
(Picture),* which was given a few days since. I was greatly 
pleased to see this young man expound the points with so 
nuich animation and intelligence. 

Goethe liimsell went about from one to another; he seemed 
to prefer listening, and hearing his guests talk, to talking much 
himself. Frau von Goethe would often come and lean upon 
him. and kiss him. I had lately said to him that 1 enjoyed the 

' Goethe’s only son, Aumist. ’ A dratnrt ol some celebrity.—J- O. 
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theatre highly, and that I felt great pleasure in giving myself 
up to the impression of the piece, without reflecting much upon 
it. This to him seemed right, and suited to my present state. 

He came to me with Frau von Goethe. “This is my daughter- 
in-law," said he; “do you know each other?" 

We told him that we had just become acquainted. 

“He is as much a child about the theatre as you, Ottilia!" 
said he; and we exchanged congratulations upon this taste 
which we had in common. “My daughter,” continued he, 
“never misses an evening." 

That is all very well,” said I, “ as long as they give good lively 
but when the pieces are bad, they try the patience.” 

But, said Goethe, “it is a go^ thing that you cannot 
leave, and must hear and see even what is bad. By this means 
you are p«netrat^ with the hatred for the bad, and come to 
a clearer insight into the good. In reading, it is not so—you 
throw aside the book if it displeases you; but at the theatre 
you must endure.” 

We now separated, and joined the rest, who were loudly arul 
merrily amusing themselves about us—now in this room, now 
in that. Goethe went to the ladies; and I joined Riemer and 
Meyer, who told us much about Italy. 

Afterwards, Counsellor Schmidt seated himself at the piano, 
arid played some of Beethoven's pieces, which seemed received 
with deep sympathy. An intelligent lady then related many 
interestmg particulars respecting Beethoven. Ten o’clock came, 
and thus had passed an extremely pleasant evening. 


_ Sunday. October 19, 1823. 

To-day, I dined for the first time with Goethe. No other* 
were present except Frau von Goethe, Fraulein Ulrica,* and 
httle Walter; and thus we were all very comfortable. Goethe 
ap^red now solely as father of a family, helping to all the 
dishes, carving the roast fowls with great dexterity, and not 
jorgeiting between whiles to fill the glasses. We had much 
lively chat about the theatre, young English people, and other 
topics of the day; Fraulein Ulrica was especially lively and 
entertaining. Goethe was generally silent, coming out only 
now and then with some pertinent remark. From time to 
time he glanced at the newspaper, reading us some passages 
eipeoally about the progress of the Greeks. ’ 

They then talke<l about the necessity of tny learning English; 

’ OttiJiaS $:ster. 
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and Goethe earnestly advised me to do so, particularly on 
account of Lord Byron—saying that a character of such emi¬ 
nence liad never existed before, and probably would never 
come again. They discussed the merits of teachers here, but 
found none with thoroughly good pronunciation; on which 
account they deemed it better to go to some young Englishman. 

.fVfter dinner, Goethe showed me some experiments relating 
to his theory of colours. The subject was, however, new to 
me; I understood neither the phenomena nor what he said 
about them. Nevertheless, I hoped that the future would 
afford me leisure to initiate myself into this science. 

Tuesday. October 2i, 1823. 

I went to see Goethe this evening. We talked of his Patuiora. 
I asked him whether this poem was to be regarded as a whole, 
or whether there was anything further. He said there was 
nothing further in existence, and that he had written no more 
because the rii>t part was planned on so large a scale that he 
could not afterwards get through a second. Besides, what was 
done might be regarded as a whole, so he felt easy. 

I said that 1 had penetrated the meaning of this difficult 
poem only by degrees, after I had read it so many times ns 
almost to know jt by heart. Goethe smiled, and said, “1 can 
well believe that; for its parts are wedged one within another.” 

I added, that I could not be perfectly satisfied with what 
Schubarth said about this poem: that tliere was there united 
all that had been said separately in HVr/Acr, ll'tlhrltn Mtislfr, 
Patisl, and the I'.leclive Affimtifs —thus making the matter very 
incomprehensible and difficult. “Schubarth,” said Goethe, 
"often goes a little deep; but he is very clever, and all his 
words arc pregnant.” 

We spoke of I hland; and Goethe said, “When I sec great 
effects, I am apt to suppose great causes; and, witli a popularity 
so extensive as that of C’hland, there must be something superior 
about him. However, I can scarcely form a judgment ns to 
lii.s jjtx-ms. 1 took up his book with the best intentions, but 
fell immediately on so many weak and gloomy poems that I 
could not proceed. I then tried his ballads; where 1 really 
<lid find cliatiriguislicrl talent, and could plainly see that there 
was some hiundation for his celebrity.” 

I then a>kcd Goethe his opinion as to the kind of verse proper 
for German tragedy. “People in Germany,” he replied, “will 
sc.irtcly come to an agreement on that point. Everyone docs 
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just as be likes, what he finds suitable to his subject. The 
Iambic trimeter would be the most dignified measure; but it 
is too long for us Germans, who, for want of epithets, generally 
find five feet quite enough. The English, on account of their 
many monosyllables, cannot even get on so far as we do.” 

Goethe then showed me some copperplates, and afterwards 
talked about old German arcliitecture; adding that, by degrees, 
he would show me a great deal in this way. 

"We see in the works of the old German architecture,” he 
said, ‘‘the flower of an extraordinary state of things. Who¬ 
ever comes immediately close to such a flower, will only stare 
at it with astonishment; but he who secs into the secret inner 
life of the plant, into the stirring of its powers, and observes 
how the flower gradually unfolds itself, sees the matter wnth 
quite different eyes—he knows what he sees. 

‘T will take care that in the course of this winter you attain 
more insight into this important subject, that when you visit 
the Rhine next summer, the sight of the Minster of Strasburg 
and the Cathedral of Cologne may do you some good.” 

Saturday, October 25, 1823. 

At twilight, I passed half an hour at Goethe’s. He sat in a 
wooden arm-chair before his table. 1 found him in a gentle 
mood, as one who is filled with celestial peace or is recalling a 
delicious happiness he has enjoyed. Stadelmann gave me a 
seat near him. 

We talked of the theatre, which was one of the topics that 
chiefly interested me this winter. The Nighi on Earth of 
Raupach was the last piece I had seen. I gave my opinion 
that the piece was not brought before us as it existed in tlic 
mind of the poet; that the Idea was predominant over the 
Life; that it was rather lyric titan dramatic; and that what 
was spun out through five acts would have been far better in 
two or three. Goethe added that the idea of the whole, which 
turned upon aristocracy and democracy, was by no means of 
universal interest. 

I then praised those pieces of Kotzebue’s which I had seen 

namely, his AJfinities, and his Reconciliation. I praised in 
them the quick eye for real life, the dexterity at seizing its 
interesting side, and the genuine and forcible representation 
of it. Goethe agreed with me. ” What ha.s kept its place 
for ^enty years, and enjoys the favour of the people,” said 
he, ‘must have something in it. When Kotzebue contented 
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himself with his own sphere, and did not go beyond his powers, 
he usually did well. It was the same with him as with Chodo* 
wiecky; who always succeeded perfectly with the scenes of 
common citizens’ life, while if he attempted to paint Greek or 
Roman heroes it proved a failure.” 

He named several other good pieces of Kotzebue’s, especially 
The Ttro Klingshergs. “None can deny,” said he, “that Kotze¬ 
bue has looked about a great deal in life, and ever kept his 
eyes open. 

“ Intellect, and some poetry cannot be denied to our modem 
tragic poets; but most of them are incapable of an easy, living 
representation—they strive after something beyond their powers; 
ami for that reason I might call them //treed talents.” 

“I doubt,” said 1 , “whether such poets could write a piece 
in prose, and am of opinion that this would be the true touch- 
.stone of their talent.” Goethe agreed with me; adding that 
versification enhanced, and even called forth, poetic feeling 

\Ve then talked about his Journey through Frankfort and 
Stuttgart to Su-ilzerlatid; which he has lying by him in three 
parts, in sheets, and which he will send me, that I may read 
the details and plan how they may be formed into a whole. 
“You will see,” said he. “that it was written on the impulse 
of the Iiifiment; there was no thought of plan or artistical 
rounding: it was like pouring water from a bucket.” 

Monday, October a?, 1823. 

1 his morning. 1 was invited to a tea-party and concert, which 
^lorc to be given at Goethe's house this evening. The servant 
showed me the list of persons to be invited, from which I saw 
that the company would be very large and brilliant. He said a 
voting Polish lady had arrived, who would play on the piano. 

.Afterwards the bill for the theatre was brought, and I saw 
that the Chess-maehine was to be played I knew nothing of 
this piece; hut my landlady was so lavish in its praise, that I 
v.as seized with a great desire to sec it. Desides, I had not 
been in my best mood all day, and the feeling grew upon me that 
J was more fit for a merry comedy than for such good society. 

In the evening, an hour before the theatre opened, I went to 
(ioethe. All was already in movement throughout the house. 
As I passed, I heard them tuning, the piano in the great room, 
as preparation for the musical entertainment. 

1 found Goethe alone in his chamber; he was already dressed, 
and I seemed to him to have arrived at the right moment. 
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“You shall stay with ine here,” he said, “and we will entertain 
one another till the arrival of the others.” I thought, “Now 
I shall not be able to get away: stop I must; and, though it is 
very pleasant to be with Goethe alone, yet, when a quantitv 
of strange gentlemen and ladies come, I shall feel out of 
my element.” 

1 walked up and down the room with Goethe. Soon the 
theatre became the subject of our discourse, and I had an 
opportunity of repeating that it was to me a source of new 
delight. “Indeed,” added I, “I feel so much about it, that I 
have had a severe contest with myself, notwitljstanding the 
great attractions of your evening party.” 

“Well,” said Goethe, stopping short, and looking at me with 
kindness and dignity, “go then; do not constrain yourself; if 
the lively play tlus evening suits you best, is more suitable to 
your mood, go there. You have music here, and that you will 
often have again.” “Then,” said I, “I will go; it will, per¬ 
haps, do me good to laugh.” “Stay with me, however,” said 
Goethe, “till six o’clock: we shall have time to say a word 
or two.” 

Stadelmann brought in two wax lights, which he set oh the 
table. Goethe desired me to sit down, and he would give me 
something to read. And what should this be but his newest, 
dearest poem, his Elegy from Martenbad ! 

1 must here go back a little for a circumstance connected 
with this poem. Immediately after Goethe’s return from 
Marienbad, the report had been spread that he had there made 
the acquaintance of a young lady equally charming in mind 
and person, and had been inspired with a passion for her. When 
her voice was heard in the lirunnen-AUee, he had always seized 
his hat, and hastened to join her. He had missed no opportunity 
of being in her society, and had passed happy days: the parting 
had been very painful, and he had, in this excited state, written 
a most beautiful poem; which, however, he looked upon as a 
consecrated thing, and kept hid from every eye.^ 

I believed this story, because it perfectly accorded not only 
with his bodily vigour, but also with the productive force of his 
mmd and the freshness of his heart. I had, therefore, to 
congratulate myself on the fortunate moment which brought 
the poem before me. 


•Tliis queer note is confirmed by Soret; who remarks, under <late 
>ovOTber 17, 1823, that Goethe's lilness of that Uiiie was a result of the 
pasuoQ abo%'e mentioned. 
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He had, with his own hand, written these verses in Roman 
diaracters on fine vellum paper, and fastened them with a 
silken cord into a red morocco case; so that, from the outside, it 
was obvious that he prized this manuscript above aH the rest. 

I read it with great delight, and found that every line con¬ 
firmed the common report. The first verse, however, intimated 
that the acquaintance was not first made, but only renewed, 
at this time. The poem revolved constantly on its axis, and 
seemed always to return to the point where it began. The 
close, wonderfully broken off, made a singular impression. 

When I had finished, Goethe came to me again. "Well,” 
said he, "there I have shown you something good. But you 
.Nhall tell me what you think a few days hence.” I was glad 
lie excused me from passing a judgment at the moment. Goethe 
promised to let me see it again in some tranquil hour. 

Chess-machine was, perhaps, a good piece, well acted; but 
I saw it not—my thoughu were with Goethe. When the play 
was over, I passed by his house; it was all lighted up; I heard 
music from within, and regretted that I had not stayed there. 


The next day, I was told that the young Polish lady, Madame 
Szymanowska, in whose honour the party had been given, had 
played on the piano to the enchantment of the whole company. 
I learned also that Goethe became acquainted with her last 
summer at .MaricnlMd. 

.\t noon, Goethe sent me a little manuscript, Studies by 
/.auf>er. I sent him some poems I had written this summer 
at Jena. 

Wttliiesday. October J9, iSij. 

This evening I went to Goethe just as they were lighting the 
tandles. I foun<l him in a very animated state of mind; his 
eyes sparkled wiili the rellettion of the candle-light; his whole 
expression was one of cheerfulness, youth, and power. 

As he walked up and down with me, he began to speak of 
the poems I sent him yesterday. 

‘‘1 understand now,” said he, "wliy you talked to me, at 
Jena, of writing a poem on the seasons. I now advise you to 
do so; begin at once witli Winter. V’ou seem to have a special 
sense and feeling fur natural objects. 

■' Only two words would 1 s.ay about your poems. You stand 
now at th.it point where you must break through to the high 
and difficult part of art—apprehension of what is individual. 
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You must do some violence to yourself to get out of the Idea. 
You have talent, and have got so far; now you must do this. 
You have been lately at Tiefurt; that might now afford a 
subject for the attempt. You may perhaps go to Tiefurt and 
look at it three or four times before you win from it the charac¬ 
teristic side, and bring all your motif together; but spare not 
your toil; study it throughout, and then represent it; the sub¬ 
ject is well worth this trouble. 1 should have used it long ago, 
but I could not; for 1 have lived through those important 
circumstances, and my being is so inter>voven with them, that 
details press unduly upon me. But you come as a stranger; 
let the Castellan tell you the past, and you will see only what 
is present, prominent, and signiheant.” 

1 promised to try, but could not deny that this subject 
seemed far out of my way, and very difficult. 

“I know well,” said he, “that it is difficult; but apprehension 
and representation of the individual is the very life of art. 
Besides, while you content yourself with generalities, everybody 
can imitate you; but, in the particular, none can—and why.^ 
because no others have experienced exactly the same thing. 

“And you need not fear lest what is peculiar should not meet 
with sympathy. Each character, however peculiar it may be, 
and each object you can represent, from the stone up to man, 
has generaUty; for there is repetition everywhere, and there 
is nothing to be found only once in the world. 

“At this step of representing wiiai is individual,” continued 
Goethe, “begins, at the same time, what we call composition.” 

This was not at once clear to me, though I refrained from 
questions. “Perhaps,” thought I, "he means the blending of 
ihe Ideal with the Real—the union of tluit which is external 
with that which is innate. But perhaps he means something 
else.” Goethe continued: 

“And be sure you put to each poem the date at which you 
wrote it.” I looked at him inquiringly, to know why this was 
so impfjrtant. "Your poems will thus serve,” he said, "as 
a diary of your progress. I have done it for many years, and 
can see its use.” 

It was now time for the theatre. “So you are going to 
Finland?” called he, jestingly, after me; for the piece was 
John of Finland, by Frau von Weissenthum. 

The piece did not lack effective situations; but it wa.s so 
overloaded with pathos, and the design was so obvious in every 
part, that the whole did not impress me favourably. The 
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Ut act, however, pleased me much, and reconciled me to 
the rest. 


to reflect that, while poorly^lrawn characters ia 

‘,"h„"Syy cl,.race. 


T ^ . .'Jonday. N'ovember 3. 1823. 

I went to Goethe at five o’clock. I heard them, as I came 
upstairs, laughing very loud, and talking in the great room 
1 he servant said tliat the Polish lady dined there to-dav and 
tliat the cornpany had not yet left the table. I wa.s going away • 
but he said he had orders to announce me, and that perhaps his 
master would be glad of my arrival, as it was now late. I 
waited a while, after which Goethe came out in a verv cheerful 
mood, and took me to the opposite room. He had a' bottle of 
wine brotight. and filled for me, and occasionally for himself. 

Before I forget it,” said he, looking about the mhle for 
something. ” let me give you a concert-ticket. Madame Szyma- 
nowska gives, to-morrow evening, a public concert at the 
Madthaus, and you must not fail to be there.” I replied that 
I certainly should not repeat mv late folly. “They say she 
plays very well,” I added. “Admirably,” said Goethe. “As 
well as Hummel? ’ asked 1 . ‘‘You must remember/^ St^id 
(locthe, “ that she is not only a great performer, but a beautiful 
woman; and this lends a charm to all she does. Her execution 
IS ma.cterly—astonishing, indeed.” “And has she also great 
power. ’ said I. “Yes,” said he, “great power; and that is 
what we do not often find in ladies.” 

Secretary Kriiuter came in to consult .ibout the library. 

When he left us, Goethe praised his talent and iniegritv in 
bu.sincss. ' 

I then turned the conversation to the Journey through Frank¬ 
fort and Stuttgart into Strilzrrland, in 1797 , the manuscript of 
whidi he had lately given me. and which I had already diligently 
studied. I spoke of Goethe s and Meyer’s reflections on the 
subjects of plastic an. 


"Ay.” said (lOelhe. “what can be more important than the 
subject, and what is all the science of art without it? All talent 
is wasted if the subject is unsuitable. It is because modern 
ani.sts have no worthy subjects, that people arc so hampered In 
ail the art of modern times. From thi.s ciuise we all suffer. 
I rnysclf have not been able to renounce my modernness. 

“Very- lew artists,” he continued, “arc clear on this point. 
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or know what will really be satisfactory. For instance, they 
take my Fisherman as the subject of a picture, and do not 
thinlf that it cannot be painted. In this ballad, nothing is 
expressed but the charm in water which tempts us to bathe 
in summer; there is nothing else in it; and how can that 
be painted?” 

I mentioned how pleased I was to see how, in that journey, 
he had taken an interest in everythiirg: shape and situation of 
mountains, with their species of stone; soil, rivers, clouds, air, 
wind, and weather; then cities, with their origin and growth, 
architecture, painting, theatres, municipal r^ulations and 
police, trade, economy, laying out of streets, varieties of human 
race, manner of living, peculiarities; then again, politics, martial 
afiairs, and a hundred things beside. 

He answered, ” But you And no word upon music, because 
that was not within my sphere. Each traveller should know 
what he has to see, and what properly belongs to him, on a 
journey.” 

The Chancellor^ came in. He talked a little with Goethe; 
and then spoke to me, kindly and with much acuteness, about 
a little paper he had lately read. He soon returned to tlie 
ladies, among whom I heard the sound of a piano. 

When he bad left us, Goethe spoke highly of him, and said, 
“All these excellent men, with whom you are now placed in so 
pleasant a relation, make what I call a home, to which one 
is always willing to return.” 

I said 1 already began to pterceive the beneficial effect of 
my present situation, and found myself gradually leaving my 
ideal and theoretic tendencies and more and more able to 
appreciate the value of the present moment 

“It would be a pity,” said Goethe, “if it were not so. Only 
persist in this, and hold fast by the present. Every situation 
—nay, every moment—is of infinite worth; for it is the repre¬ 
sentative of a whole eternity.” 

After a short pause, I turned the conversation to Tiefurt. 
“'Fhe subject,” said I, “b complex, and it will be difficult to 
give it proper form. It would be most convenient to me to 
treat it in prose.” 

“For that,” said Goethe, "the subject is not sufficiently 
signihcant. The so-called didactic, de.scriptive form, would, 
on the whole, be eligible; but even that is not perfectly appro¬ 
priate. The best method will be to treat the subject in ten 

• Friedrich von Muller. 
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or twelve separate little poems—in rhyme; but in various 
measures and forms, such as the various sides and views demand, 
by which means light will be given to the whole." This advice 
I at once adopted as judicious. “Why, indeed,” continued he, 
' sliould you not for once use dramatic means, and write a 
conversation or so with the gardener? By this fragmentary 
method you make your task easy, and can better bring out the 
characteristic sides of the subject. great, comprehensive 
whole, on the other hand, is always difficult; and he who 
attempts it seldom produces anything complete.” 

Mood Ay, November lo, iSas. 

Goethe has not been very well for the last few days; it seems 
he cannot get rid of a very bad cold. He coughs a great deal, 
very loud, and with much force; the cough seems to be painful, 
for he generally has his hand on his left side. 

I passed half an hour with him this evening before the theatre. 
He sat in an arm-chair, with his back sunk in a cusliion, and 
set-roed to speak with difficulty. 

After we had talked a little, he wished me to read a poem 
with which he intended to open a new number of Kunst und 
Alterihum. He remained sitting, and showed me where it was 
kept. I look the light, and sat down at his writing-table to 
read it, at a little distance. 

This poem was singular; and, though I did not fully under¬ 
stand it on the first reading, it affected me strangely. The 
glorification of the I’aria was its subject, and it was treated as 
a Inlc^y. The prevailing tone seemed that of another world, 
ancl the mode of representation was such that 1 found it very 
(linicult lo form a notion of the subject. Jhe presence of 
(lOclhc was also unfavourable to thorough ai>.straction: now I 
heard him cough, now I heard him sigh; and thus I was, a.s it 
were, divided in two—one half read, and the other felt his 
jircscncc. I was forced to read the poem again and again, to 
ect near it. However, the more 1 penetrated into it, the more 
s-anific.mt and the higher in art did it seem. 

At last 1 spoke to Goethe, as to both subject and treatment: 
anij he gave me new light. 

Indeed,’ said he. “the treatment is very terse, and you 
nni.si go deep into it to seize upon its meaning. It seems, even 
to me. like a D-ama-scene blade hammered out of steel wire. 

1 liave borne this subject about with me for forty years; so that 
it has lute) time to get clear of everything cxtrancoii.s.” 
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“It will produce an effect,” said I, “when it comes before 
the public.” 

“Ah, the public!” sighed Goethe. 

“Would it not be well,” said I, “to add an explanation as we 
do to pictures, when we endeavour to give life to what is present, 
by describing the preceding circumstances?” 

“I think not,” said he. “With pictures it is another matter; 
but, as a poem is already expressed in words, one word only 
cancels another.” 

I thought Goethe was here very happy in pointing out the 
rock on which those who interpret poems are commonly wrecked. 
Still it may be questioned whether it be not possible to avoid 
this rock, and to afhx some explanatory words to a poem 
without injuring the delicacy of its inner life. 

When I went away, be asked me to take the sheets of Kunst 
und AUerthum home with me, that I might read the poem 
again, and also the Roses from the East of Riickert, a poet whom 
he seems to value highly, and to regard with great expectation. 

Wedaesday, November 12 , 1823. 

Towards evening, I went to see Goethe; but heard, before 1 
went upstairs, that the Prussian minister, von Humboldt, was 
with him—at which I was pleased, being convinced that this 
visit of an old friend would cheer him up and do him good. 

I then went to the theatre, where The Sisters of Prague, got 
up to perfection, was done admirably, so that it was impossible 
to leave off laughing throughout. 


Thursday, November 13, 1823. 

Some days ago, as I was walking one fine afternoon towards 
Erfurt, I was joined by an elderly man; whom I supposed, from 
his appearance, to be an opulent citizen. We had not talkctl 
together long, before I asked him whether he knew Goethe 
“^ow him?” said he, with delight; “I was his valet almost 
twenty years!” He then launched into the praises of his 
former master. I begged to hear something of Goethe’s youth, 
and he gladly consented to gratify me. 

“When I first lived with him,” said he, “he might have been 
about twenty-seven years old; he was thin, nimble, and elegant 
in his person. I could easily have carried him in my arms.” 

I asked whether Goethe, in that early part of his life here, had 
not been very gay. “Certainly,” replied he; “he was always 
gay with the gay, but never when they passed a certain limit; 
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in that case he usually became grave. Always working and 
seeking; his mind always bent on art and science; that was 
generally the way with my master. The duke often visited him 
in the evening, and then they often Ulkcd on learned topics 
till late at night, so that I got extremely tired, and wondered 
when the duke would go. Even then he was interested in 
natural science. 

“One time he rang in the middle of the night; and when 
I entered his room I found he had rolled his iron bed to the 
window, and was lying there, looking out upon the heavens. 
‘Have you seen nothing in the sky?’ asked he; and when I 
answered ‘No.’ he bade me nin to the guard-house, and ask 
the man on duty if he had seen nothing. I went there; the 
guard said he had seen nothing, and I returned with this answer 
to my master, who was still in the same position, lying in his 
bed, and gazing upon the sky. ‘Listen,’ said he; ‘this is an 
important moment; there is now an earthquake, or one is just 
going to take place’; then he made me sit down on the bed, 
and showed me by what signs he knew this.” 

I asked the good old man “what sort of weather it was.’’ 

“It was ver>’ cloudy,” he replied; “very still and sultry.” 

I asked if he at once believed there was an earthquake on 
Goethe’s word. 

"V’es,” said he, “I believed it, for things always happened 
as he said they would. Next day he related his observations 
at court, when a lady whispered to her neighbour, ‘Only listen, 
Goethe is dreaming ' But the duke, and all the men present, 
believed Goethe, and the correctness of his observations was 
soon confirmed; for, in a few weeks, the news came that a part of 
Messina, on that night, had been destroyed by an earthquake.” 

Fnday, Kovember 14, 1S33. 

Towards evening, Goethe sent me an invitation to call upon 
liim. Humboldt, he said, was at court, and therefore I should 
be all the more welcome. I found him, as I did some days 
ago, sitting in his arm-chair. The chancellor soon joined us. 
\Vc sat near Goethe, and carried on a light conversation, that 
he might only have lo listen. The physician, Counsellor 
Rehboin, soon came also. To use his own expression, he foun<l 
Goelhe’s pulse quite lively and easy. At this wc were highly 
pleasod, and joked with Goethe on the subject. '‘If I could 
only get rid of the pain in my left side!'* he said. Rchboin 
prescribed a plaster; wc talked on the good effect of such a 
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remedy, and Goethe consented to it. Rehbein turned the con¬ 
versation to Marienbad, and this appeared to awaken pleasant 
reminiscences in Goethe. Arrangements were made to go there 
again, it was said that the grand-duke would join the party, 
and these prospects put Goethe in the most cheerful mood. 
They also talked about Madame Szymanowska, and mentioned 
the time when she was here and all the men were solicitors for 
her favour. 

When Rehbein was gone, the chancellor read the Indian 
poems, and Goethe meanwhile talked to me about the Marien¬ 
bad Elegy. 

At eight o’clock, the chancellor went; and I was going too, 
but Goethe bade me stop a little, and I sat down. The con¬ 
versation turned on the stage, and the fact that WaUenstfin 
was to be done to-morrow. Tliis gave occasion to talk about 
Schiller. 

"I have,” said I, “a peculiar feeling towards Schiller. Some 
scenes of his great dramas I read with genuine love and admira¬ 
tion; but presently I meet with something that violates the 
truth of nature, and I can go no further. I feel this even in 
reading WallemUht. I cannot but think that Schiller’s turn 
for philosophy injured his poetry, because this led him to 
consider the idea far higher than all nature; indeed, thus to 
annihilate nature. What he could conceive must happen, 
whether it were in conformity with nature or not.” 

"It was sad,” said Goethe, "to see how so highly gifted a 
man tormented himself with philosophical disquisiitions which 
could in no way profit him. Humboldt has shown me letters 
Schiller wrote to him in those unblest days of speculation. 
There we see how he plagued himself with the design of per¬ 
fectly separating sentimental from naive poetry. For the 
former be could find no proper soil, and this brought him into 
unspeakable perple.\ity. As if,” continued he, smiling, ‘‘senti¬ 
mental poetry could exist at ^1 without the naive ground in 
which it has its root. 

"It was not Schiller’s plan,” continued Goethe, "to go to 
work instinctively; he was forced to reflect on all he did. Hence 
he never could leave off talking about his poetical projects; and 
thus he discussed with me all his late pieces, scene after scene. 

"On the other hand, it was contrary to my nature to talk 
over my poetic plans with anybody—even with Schiller. I 
carried everything about with me in silence, and usually nothing 
was known to anyone till the whole was completed. When 
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I showed Schiller my Hermann and Dorothea finished, he was 
astonished, for I had said not a syllable to him of any such plan. 

“But 1 am curious to hear what you will say of Wallenstein 
to-morrow. You will see noble forms, and the piece will make 
an impression on you such as you probably do not dream of.” 

Saturday, November 15, 1823. 

In the evening I was in the theatre, where I for the first 
time saw Wallenstein. Goethe had not said too much; the 
impression was great, and stirred my inmost soul. The actors, 
who had almost all belonged to the time when they were under 
the personal influence of Schiller and Goethe, gave an ensemble 
of significant personages, such as on a mere reading were not 
prcscntc<l to my imagination. I could not get it out of my head 
the whole night. 

Suudjy, November lO, 1633. 

In the evening at Goethe’s; he was still sitting in his elbow- 
chair, and seemed rather weak. His first question was about 
WalUfisletn. I gave him an account, which he heard with 
visible satisfaction. 

Jf. Soret came in, led in by Frau von Goethe, and remained 
about on hour. He brought from the duke some gold medals, 
and by shovving and Uilking about these seemed to entertain 
(hietlie. Frau von Goethe and M. Soret went to court, and 
I was left alone with Goethe. 

Remembering liis promise to show me his Marienbad Elegy 
u^ain, Goethe arose, put a light on the table, and gave me the 
[)orm. He quietly seated himself again, and left me to an 
undisturbed perusal. 

After 1 had been reading a while, I turned to say something, 
but he seemed asleep. 1 therefore used the opportunity to 
lead the poem again and again with rare delight. The most 
youthful glow of love, tempered by moral elevation of the 
mind, seemed to me its pei^ading tharacteri.slic. Then I 
thought that the feelings were more strongly e.xpressed than 
wc arc accustomed to find in (io< ihe’s other poems, and imputed 
this to the inllucnte of Byron—which Goethe did not deny. 

■ You sec the jjroduct of .a highly impassioned mood,” said he. 

“ \\ hile I was in it I wouKl not for the world have been without 
jt. and now 1 would not for any consideration fall into it again. 

■ I wrote that poem immediately after leaving Marienb.id, 
while the feeling of all I had e.\pcrienccd there was fresh. At 
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eight in the morning, when we stopped at the first stage, I wrote 
down the first strophe; and thus 1 went on composing in the 
carriage, and writing down at every stage what I had just 
composed in my head, so that by the evening the whole was 
on paper. Thence it has a certain directness, and is poured 
out at once, which may be an advantage to it as a whole.’’ 

“It is,” said I, “quite peculiar in its kind, and recalls no 
other poem of yours.” 

“That,” said he, “may be because I staked upon the present 
moment as a man stakes a considerable sum upon a card, 
and sought to enhance its value as much as I could without 
exaggeration.” 

These words struck me as throwing light on Goethe’s method 
and exhibiting his many-sidedness. 

It was now near nine o’clock; Goethe bade me call Stadcimann. 

He then let Stadcimann put the prescribed plaster on his 
left side. I turned to the window, but heard him lamenting 
that his illness was not lessening, but grew permanent. When 
the process was over, I sat down by him again for a little while. 
He now complained to me also that he had not slept for some 
nights, and had no appetite. “The winter,” said he, “thus 
passes away; I can put nothing together; my mind has no 
force.” I tried to soothe him, telling him not to think so much 
of his labours at present, and that he would soon be better. 
“Ah,” said he, “I am not impatient; I have lived through too 
many such situations not to have learned to suffer and to 
endure.” He was in his white flannel gowm, and a woollen 
coverlet was laid on his knees and feet. “ I shall not go to 
bed,” he said, “but will pass the night thus in my chair, for 
I cannot properly sleep.” 

Meanwhile the time for my departure was come; he e.xtended 
his dear hand to me, and I left. 

When I went down into the servants’ room, to fetch my 
cloak, I found Stadelmann much agitated. He said he was 
alarmed about his master, for if he complained, it was a bad 
sign indeed! His feet, too, which had lately been a little swollen, 
had suddenly become thin. He was “going to the physician 
early in the morning, to tell him these bad signs.” I endea¬ 
voured to pacify him, but he would not be talked out of 
bis fears. 

Mooday, November ly, 1823. 

\Vhen I entered the theatre this evening, many persons 
pressed towards me, asking very anxiously how Goethe was. 
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News of his illness, perhaps cx^gerated, must have spread 
rapidly over the town. Some said he had water on the chest. 
I felt depressed all the evening. 

\V«?dnesday, November 19, 1833. 

Yesterday, I walked about in a state of great anxiety. Nobody 
besides his family was admitted to see him. 

In the evening I went to his house, and he received me. 
I found him still in his arm-chair; his outward appearance 
was quite the same as when I left him on Sunday, but he was 
in good spirits. 

We talked of Zauper, and the widely differing results which 
proceed from the study of ancient literature. 

Friday, November 2t, 18:3. 

Goethe sent for me. To my great joy I found him walking 
up and down in his chamber. He gave me a little book, the 
(•hazels of Count Platen. ‘‘I had intended,” said he, “to say 
something of this in Kunst und AUerthum, for the poems deserve 
it; but my present condition will not allow me to do any¬ 
thing. Just sec if you can fathom the poems and get anything 
out of them.” 

I promised to make the attempt. 

"Ghazels,” continued he, “'have this peculiarity, that they 
demand great fulness of meaning. The constantly-recurring 
similar rhymes must find ready for them a store of similar 
thoughts. Therefore it is not everyone that succeeds in 
tiiem; but these will please you.” The physician came in, 
and I departed. 

Monday, November 24, tSiy 

Saturday and Sund.iy I studied the poems: this morning I 
wrote down my view of them, and sent it to Goethe; for I had 
heard that nobody had been admitted to him hir some days, 
tlie physician having forbidden him to talk. 

However, he sent for me this evening. W'hen I entered, I 
found a chair alre.idy placed for me near him. He began . 
immediately to speak of my little critique. “1 was much 
pleased with it.” said he; "you have a fine talent. I wish now 
tr. tell you something.” he continued; "if literary pro}>osals 
dhuul'l be made to you from other quarters, refuse them, or at 
least con.sult me before deciding upon them.” 

I replied that I wished to belong to him alone, and had at 
present no reason to think of new connections. 
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We then talked of the Ghatels. Goethe expressed his delight 
at the completeness of these poems, and that our present 
literature produced so much that was good. 

“I wish,” said he, “to recommend the newest talent to your 
especial study and observation. I wish you to become acquainted 
with whatever our literature brings forth worthy of note, and 
to place before me whatever is meritorious, that we may discuss 
it in the numbers of Kunst und Altcrthum, and mention what 
is good, sound, and elevated, with due acknowledgment. For, 
with the best intentions, I cannot, at my advanced age, and 
with my manifold duties, do this without aid from others.” 

He sent me the latest literary periodicals to assist in the 
proposed task. I did not go to him for several days, nor was 
I invited. I heard his friend Zelter had come to visit him. 

Monday, December i, 1623. 

To-day, I was invited to dine with Goethe. I found Zelter 
sitting with him when I arrived. Both advanced to meet me. 
and gave me their hands. “Here,” said Goethe, “we have my 
friend Zelter. In him you make a valuable acquaintance. 
I'Shall send you soon to Berlin; he will take excellent care of 
you.” “Is Berlin a good place?” said I. “Yes,” replied 
Zelter, laughing; “a great deal may be learned and unlearned 
there.” 

We sat down and talked on various subjects. I asked after 
Schubarth. “He visits me at least every week,” said Zelter. 
“He is married now, but has no appointment, because he has 
offended the philologists in Berlin.” 

Zelter asked me then if I knew Immermann. 1 said I had 
often heard his name, but as yet knew nothing of his writings. 
“I made his acquaintance at Munster,” said Zelter; “he is a 
very hopeful young man, and it is a pity that his appointment 
leaves him no more time for his art.” Goethe also praised 
his talent. “But we must see,” said he, “how he comes out; 
whether he will submit to purify his taste, and, with respect 
to form, adopt the acknowledged best models as his standard. 
His original striving has its merit, but leads astray too easily.” 

Little Walter now came jumping in, asking many questions, 
of both Zelter and his grandfather. “When thou comest, 
uneasy spirit,” said Goethe, “all conversation is spoiled.” 
However, he loves the boy, and was unwearied in satisfying 
his wishes. 
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Frau von Goethe and Fraulein Ulrica now came in, and with 
them young Goethe, in his uniform with sword, ready for court 
We sat down to table. Fraulein Ulrica and Zeltcr were very 
gay, rallied each other during the whole of dinner. Zelter a 
healthy, happy man, could give himself up wholly to the moment 
and always had the word for the occasion—sometimes giving a 
hard hit. He imparted to others his own freedom of spirit so 
that all narrowing views were soon dispelled by his presence 
He went away soon after dinner, to visit the grand-duchess. 

Thunday, December 4. 1813. 

This morning. Secretary Krautcr brought me an invitation 
to dmc with Goethe; at the same time, by Goethe’s desire 
giving me a hint to present Zelter with a copy of my Beytrdge 
:ur Poesie. I took the copy to him at his hotel. Zelter, in 
return, put Immermann’s poems into my hands. “I would 
willingly make you a present of this copy,” said he, ‘‘but, you 
see, the author has dedicated it to me, and I must therefore 
keep it as a valuable memorial.” 

Before <hnner, I walked with Zelter through tlic park towards 
Upper Weimar. 

■■ If I am to compose music for a poem,” said he, “I first try 
to bring before me a living picture of the situation. I then 
read it aloud till 1 know it by heart: and tlius, when I again 
rcritc it, the melody comes of its own accord.” 

.\boui two. I returned to dinner, and found Goethe and 
Zelter looking at engravings of Italian scenery. Frau von 
Goethe came in. and we sat down to dinner. Fraulein Ulrica 
wa.s absent; and so wa.s young (Joethe, who just came in to say 
Good-day, an<l tlien returned to court. 

Many anecdotes were told by both Zeltcr and Goethe, illus¬ 
trating the peculiarities of their common friend. Fncdricli 
-\ugust Wolf, of Berlin. There was a great deal of talk about 
the Ntbfhtngen, and then about Ixird Byron and his lioped- 
for visit to U'eiinar, in which Frau von Goethe took especial 
interest. The Kochus festival at Bingen was also a very 
' heerful subject; and Zeltcr remembered two beautiful girls, the 
iiiemor>- of whom seemed still tocxhilaratc him. Goethc’.s social 
bontr, KritgsgliUk (Fortune of War), was then gaily talked over. 
Zi Iter WMs inexhaustible in his anecdotes of wounded so!<liers and 
beautiful women, and they all tended to show the truthfulness 
of the poem, Goethe himself said that he had had no need to 
go far for .^uch realities; lie had seen them all at WTimar. 
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Frau von Goethe maintained a lively opposition, saying that 
she would not admit women were so bad as that **nasty” 
poem represented them. 

When I was alone with Goethe, he asked me about Zelter. 
“Well,” said he, “how do you like him? On a first acquaint¬ 
ance, he may appear blunt, even rough; but that is only 
external. I scarcely know any man who is really so tender as 
Zelter. Besides, we must not forget that he has passed more 
than half a century in Berlin; where there is such an audacious 
set that one cannot get on well with delicacy, but must have 
one’s eyes wide open and be a little rough now and then, orjy 
to keep one’s head above water.” 

(Sup). Wednesday, December 31, 1823. 

Dined at Goethe’s; conversing on various subjects. He 
showed me a portfolio containing sketches; amongst which the 
6 rst attempts of Henry Fussli * were especially remarkable. 

We then spoke upon religious subjects, and the abuse of 
the divine name. “People treat it,” said Goethe, “as if that 
incomprehensible and most high Being, who is even beyond the 
reach of thought, were only their equal. Othenvise, they would 
rot say the Lord God, the dear God* the God. This ex¬ 
pression becomes to them, especially to the clergy, who have 
it daily in their mouths, a mere phrase, a barren name. If 
they were impressed by His greatness they would be dumb, 
and through veneration unwilling to name Him.” 

‘Tlut is, Puseli, as we call him.—J. O. 

*"Tbe dsar Cod” (der Uebe Gott) is one of the commonest German 
expresuons.—J. O. 
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(Sup.) Friday, January i, 1824. 

DiNED at Goethe’s, and enjoyed cheerful conversation. Men¬ 
tion was made of a young beauty belonging to the Weimar 
society, when one of the guests remarked timt he was on the 
point of falling in love with her although her understanding 
could not exactly be called brilliant. 

"Pshaw,” said Goethe, laughing, "as if love had anything 
to do with the understanding. The things that we love in a 
young lady are something very different from the understanding. 
We love in her: beauty, youthfulness, playfulness, trustingness, 
her character, her faults, her caprices, and God knows what 
‘jt ne sais quoi' be&idcs; but we do not love her understanding. 
We respect her understanding when it is brilliant, and by it 
the worth of a girl can be infinitely enhanced in our eyes. 
Understanding may also serve to fix our affections when we 
already love; but the understanding is not that wliich is capable 
of firing our hearts, and awakening a passion.” 

After dinner, and when the rest of the party had departed, 
1 remained sitting with Goethe. 

We discoursed upon Knglish literature, on the greatness of 
Shakespeare; and on the unfavourable position held by all 
Knglish dramatic authors who had appeared after that poetical 
giant. 

“A dramatic talent of any importance,” said Goethe, "could 
not forbear to notice Shakespeare’s works; nay, could not for¬ 
bear to study them. Having studied them, he must be aware 
that Shakespeare has already exhausted the whole of human 
nature in all its tendencies, in all its heights and depths, and 
that in fact there remains for him, the aftercomer, nothing more 
to do. And how get courage only to put pen to paper, if con¬ 
scious, in an earnest appreciating spirit, that such unfathomable 
and unattainable excellences were already in existence! 

It fared belter with me fifty years ago in my own dear 
Germany. I could soon come to an end with all that then 
existed; it could not long awe me, or occupy my attention. 
1 soon left German literature behind me, and turned to life and 

3 * 
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to production. So on and on I went in my own natural develop¬ 
ment, ^d at every step my standard was not much higher 
than what at such step I was able to attain. But had I been 
born an Englishman, and had all those numerous masteq^icccs 
been brought before me in all their power, at my first dawn of 
youthful consciousness, they would liavc overpowered me, and 
I should not have known what to do. I could not have gone 
on vvith such fresh light-heartedness; but should have had to 
bethink myself, and look about for a long lime, to find some 
new outlet/' 

I turned the conversation back to Shakespeare. ‘‘When he 
IS disengaged from English literature,” said I, 'and considered 
as transformed into a German, his greatness seems a miracle. 
Hut in the soil of his country, and the atmosphere of his cen¬ 
tury ; studied witli his contemporaries and immediate successors 
—Ben Jonson, Massinger, Marlowe, and Beaumont and Fletcher 

Shakespeare, though still a being of the most exalted magni¬ 
tude. appears in some mea.siire accessible. Much is due to the 
powerfully productive atmosphere of his time.” 

“You are right,” returned (Joethe. “It is with Shakespeare 
as with the mountains of Switzerland. Transplant Mont Blanc 
at once into the large plain of Luneburg Heath, and we should 
fimi no wonls to express our wonder at its magmtiide. Seek 
It, however, in its gigantic home; go to it over its immense 
neighbours, the Jungfrau, the Finstcraarhom. the Eiger, the 
U’etterhorn. St. Guthard. and Monte Rosa; Mont Blanc will 
indeed still remain a giant, but it will no longer produce in us 
sijcli ama7cnu’iit- 

“Bcsi<lcs, let him who will not believe,” continued Goethe, 
“that much of Shakespeare's greatness appertains to his great 
vigorous lime, only ask himself the question, whether a pheno¬ 
menon so astounding would be possible in the present England 
of 1824, In these evil days of criticizing and hair-splitting 
jt)urnals ? 

“ I hat undisturbed, innocent, somnambulatory production, 
by which alone anything great can thrive, is no longer possible. 
Our talents lie bc-fore the public. Daily criticisms in fiftv 
diffirent places, and gossip caused by them, prevent the 
afipearance of any sound pro<]urtion. He who does not keep 
airiof from all this, and isolate himself by main force, is lost. 
Ihroiigh the bad. chiefly negative, aesthetical and critical tone 
of the journals, a sort of half-culture finds its way into the 
masses; but to productive talent it is a noxious mist, a dropping 
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poison, which destroys the tree of creative power—from the 
ornamental green leaves, to the deepest pith and the most 
hidden fibres. 

“And then how tame and weak has life itself become during 
the last two shabby centuries. Where do we now meet an 
original nature? where is the man with strength to be true, and 
to show himself as he is? Tiiis, however, affects the poet; 
who must find all within himself, while he is left in the lurch 
by all without.” 

The conversation now turned on Werther. ‘ That,” said 
Goethe, “is a creation which I, like the pelican, fed with the 
blood of my own heart. It contains so much from the inner¬ 
most recesses of my breast that it might easily be spread into a 
novel of ten such volumes. Besides, I have only read the book 
once since its appearance, and have taken good care not to read 
it again. It is a mass of congreve-rockets. I am uncomfortable 
when I look at it; and I dread lest I should once more experience 
the peculiar mental state from which it was produced.” 

I reminded him of his conversation with Napoleon, of which 
I knew by the sketch amongst his unpublished papers, which I 
had repeatedly urged him to give more in detail. ‘Napoleon,” 
said I, "pointed out to you a passage in Werther, wluch, it 
appeared to him, would not stand a strict examination; and 
this you allowed. I should much like to know what passace 
he meant.” ^ ^ 

‘Guess!” said Goethe, with a mysterious smile. 

‘Now,” said I, “I almost tliink it is where Charlotte sends 
the pistols to Werther. without saying a word to Albert, and 
without imparting to him her misgivings and apprehensions. 
You have given yourself great trouble to find a motive for this 
silence, but it does not appear to hold good against the urgent 
necessity where the life of the friend was at stake." 

“Your remark,” returned Goethe, "is really not bad; but I 
do not think it right to reveal whether Napoleon meant tins 
passage or another. However, be that as it may, your observa- 
lion IS quite as correct as his/' 

I Mkcd whether the great effect produced by the appearance 
ol *\frth^ were really to be attributed to the period. ‘I can¬ 
not, said I, "reconcile to myself this view, thouiih it is so 
extensively spreail. Werther made an epoch because it appeared 
—not because it appeared at a certain time. There is in ever)’ 
period so much unexpressed sorrow—so much secret discontent 
and di^ust with life, and in single individuals there are so many 
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disagreements with the world—so many conflicts between their 
natures and civil regulations, that Werther would make an 
epoch even if it appeared to-day for the first time.” 

"You are quite right,” said Goethe; "it is on that account 
that the book to this day influences youth of a certain age, as 
it did formerly. It was scarcely necessary for me to deduce 
my own youthful dejection from the general influence of my 
time, and from the reading of a few English authors. Rather 
was it owing to individual and immediate circumstances which 
touched me to the quick, and gave me a great deal of trouble, 
and indeed brought me into that frame of mind which produced 
U’erihcr. I had lived, loved, and suffered much—that was it. 

•‘On considering more closely the much-talked-of Werther 
period, we discover that it belongs, not to the course of universal 
culture, but to the career of every individual who, with an 
innate free natural instinct, must accommodate himself to the 
narrow limits of an antiquated world. Obstructed fortune, 
restrained activity, unfulfilled wishes, are the calamities not of 
any particular time hut of every individual man; and it would 
he bad indeed if everybody had not, once in his life, known a 
time when M'frther seemed as if it had been written for him 
alone.” 

(Slip.) Sunday, Jaiiu.iry 4, t324. 

To-day, after dinner, Goethe vvent with me tlirough a port¬ 
folio of works by Raphael. He often busies himself with 
Raphael, in order to keep up intercourse with what is best. 
.\t the same time, it gives him pleasure to introduce me to 
such things. 

Wc afterwards spoke about the Divan *—especially about the 
‘ book of ill-humour,” in which much that he carried in his 
heart against his enemies is poured forth. 

"I have, however,” continued he, "been very motlerate: if 
I had uttered all that vexed me or gave me trouble, tlie few 
pages would soon have swclle*! to a volume. 

"People were never thoroughly contented with me, but 
always wished me otbenvisc than it has pleased God to make 
me. 'I'liey were also seldom contented with my productions. 
W’lun I had long exerted my whole soul to favour the world 
with a new work, it .still desired that I should thank it into the 
bargain for considering the work endur.iblr. If anybody 

‘ Coolhe’s Wfsi'ostiukf {wcsl-easlen^) Divan, one oi the twelve divisjoos 
oi wJuch i> cntiilcd Das iSiuh dts t'ftmtdihs (The Dock of lU'Humourj. 
-J. O. 
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praised me, I was not allowed to receive it as a well-merited 
tribute; but people expected from me some modest expression, 
humbly setting forth the total unworthiness of my person and 
my work. I should have been a miserable hypocrite if I had 
so tried to lie and dissemble. Since I was strong enough to 
show myself in my whole truth, just as I felt. I was deemed 
proud, and am considered so to the present day. 

“In religious, scientific, and political matters, I generally 
brought trouble upon myself, because I was no hypocrite, and 
had the courage to express what I felt. 

“I believed in God and in Nature, and in the triumph of 
good over evil; but this was not enough for pious souls: I was 
also required to believe other points, which were opposed lu 
the feeling of my soul for truth; besides, I did not see that 
these would be of the slightest serx’icc to me. 

“It was also prejudicial to me that I discovered Newton’s 
theory of light and colour to be an error, and that I had the 
courage to contradict the universal creed. I discovered light 
in its purity and truth, and I considered it my duty to fight 
for it. The opposite party, however, did their utmost to 
darken the light; for they maintained that ihade is a part of 
light. It sounds absurd when I express it; but so it is: for they 
said that colours, which are shadow and the result of shade. 
are light ihelf, or. wliich amounU to the same thin;;, are the 
beams of light, broken now tn one way, note in another.’’ 

Goethe was silent, whilst an ironical smile spread over his 
expressive countenance. He continued: 

“And now for political matters. What trouble I have taken, 
and what I have suffered, on that account, I cannot tell you. 
Do you know my Aufgeregten ^ ” 

“Yesterday, for the first time,” returned I, “ I read the piece, 
m consequence of the new edition of your works; and I regret 
from rny heart that it remains unfinished But, even as it is, 
right-thinking person must coincide with your sentiments.” 

I wrote it at the time of the French Revolution,” continued 
Goethe; “and it may be regarded as my political confession of 
faith at that time. I hav'e taken the countess as a type of the 
nobility; and, with the words put into her mouth, I have 
expressed how the nobility really ought to think. The counle-^> 
has just returned from Paris; she has there been an eyc-vvit- 
ness of the revolutionary events, and has drawn, therefore, for 

j,' (Tbc Agitated, in a political scti&e) is ao 

Oraiua by Ooclhe.—J. O. 
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herself, no bad doctrine. She has convinced herself that the 
people may be ruled, but not oppressed, and that the revo- 
lutionap’ outbreaks of the lower classes are the consequence 
of the injustice of the liigher classes. ‘I will for the future/ 
says she, 'strenuously avoid every action that appears to me 
unjust, and will, both in society and at court, loudly express 
my opinion concerning such actions in others. In no case of 
injustice will I be silent, even though I should be cried down 
as a democrat.’ 

“ I should have thought this sentiment perfectly respectable,” 
continued Goethe; “it was mine at that time, and it is so stil’l; 
but as a reward for it, I was endowed with all sorts of titles, 
which I do not care to repeat.” 

“We need only read Egmont,” an.swered I, “to discover what 
you think. I know no German piece in which the freedom of 
the people is more a<lvocated.” 

“Sometimes/’ said Goethe, "people do not like to look on 
me as I am, but turn their glances from everything that could 
show me in my true light. Schiller, on the contrary—who. 
between ourselves, was much more of an aristocrat than I am, 
but who considered what he said more than I—had the wonder¬ 
ful fortune to be looked upon as a particular friend of the 
people. I give it up to him with all my heart, and console myself 
with the thought tliat others before me have fared no better. 

“It is true that I could be no friend to the French Revolu¬ 
tion ; its horrors were too near me, and shocked me daily and 
hourly, whilst its benefits were not then apparent. Neither 
could I he indifferent to the endeavours of Germans to bring 
about, here, artificially, such scenes as were, in France, tlic 
consequence of a gre.at necessity. 

“But I was as little a friend to arbitrary rule. Indeed, I 
was perfectly convinced that a great revolution is never a 
fault of the people, but always of the government. Revolu¬ 
tions arc utterly impossible as long as governments are constantly 
just and constantly vigilant; so that they may anticipate them 
by improvements at the right time, and not hold out until they 
are forced to yield hy the pressure from beneath. 

“Because I haled the Revolution, the name of the 'Friend 
of the established order’ was bestowed upon me. That is, how¬ 
ever. a very ambiguous title, wliich 1 beg to decline. Since, 
with much that is good, there is also much that is bad, unjust, 
and imperfect, a friend of the established order means often 
little Ics) than the friend of the obsolete and bad. 
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"But human affairs wear every fifty years a different aspect; 
50 that an arrangement which in the year i8oo was perfection 
may perhaps in the year 1850 be a defect. 

“And, furthermore, nothing is good for a nation but that 
which arises from iu own core and its own general wants, with¬ 
out apish ^itation of another; since what to one race of people, 
of a certain age, is nutriment, may prove poison for another! 
All endeavours to introduce any foreign innovation, the neces¬ 
sity for which is not rooted in the core of the nation itself, are 
therefore foolish; and all premeditated revolutions of the kind 
are unsuccessful,/or they are irilhout God, who keeps aloof fron, 
swh bungling. If, however, there exists an actual necessity 
for a great reform amongst a people, God is with it, and it 
prospers. He was visibly with Christ and his first adherents; 
for the appearance of the new doctrine of love was a necessity 
to the people. He was also visibly with Luther; for the puri¬ 
fication of the doctrine corrupted by the priests was no less a 
necessity. Neither of the great powers whom I have named 
was, however, a friend of the established order; much more 
wye both of them convinced that the old leaven must be got 
rid of, and that it would be impossible to go on and remain in 
the untrue, unjust, and defective way.’’ 


Tuesday, January 27, 1824. 

Goethe talked with me about the continuation of his memoirs 

"4 w- observed, that this later period 

01 his life would not be narrated with such minuteness as the 
youthful epoch of Dichtung und Wahrheit} "I must,” said he 
treat this later period more in the fashion of annals: my 
outward actions must appear rather than my inward life 
AJtogethy, the moat important part of an individual’s life is 
tim of development, and mine is concluded in the deiaihd 
volumes of und Wahrheit. Afterwards begins the 

ni« with the world, and that is interesting only in its results. 

And then the life of a learned German—vshat is it? What 
may have been really good in my case cannot be communicated, 
and what can be communicated is not worth the trouble 
uyides, where are the hearers whom one could entertain 
any satisfaction? 

\Vhen I look back to the earlier and middle periods of my 
fJe, and now m my old age think how few arc left of those who 

‘ Poetfy and Tfuik, the Utle o( Goethe’s aut'-bi-praphy.—J. O. 
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werf young with me, I think of a summer residence at a bathing- 
place. When you arrive, you make friends of those who have 
• ilready been there some time, and who leave in a few weeks. 
The loss is painful. Then you turn to the second generation, 
with which you live a good while, and become most intimate. 
But this goes also, and leaves us alone with the third, wliich 
< omes just as we are going away, and with which we have really 
nothing to do. 

“ I have ever been esteemed one of Fortune’s chiefest favour- 
itc.s; nor will 1 complain or find fault with the course my life 
ha.s taken V’el, truly, there has been nothing but toil and 
rare; and I may say that, in all my seventy-five years, I have 
never had a month of genuine comfort. It has been the per¬ 
petual rolling of a stone, which I have always had to raise 
anew. My annals will render clear what I now say. The 
claims upon my activity, from both v\ithin and without, were 
too numcrous- 

"My real happiness was my poetic meditation and pro 
ductiun. But how was this disturbed, limited, and hindered 
hy my external position! Had I been able to abstain more 
from public business, and to live more in solitude, I should have 
l)een hap[>ier, and should have accompli-sheil much more as a 
poet. Hut, soon after my Goetz and Werthcr, th-it saying of 
a sage was verified for me—‘If you do anything for the sake 
oi the world, it will take good care that you shall not do it a 
.second time ‘ 

"A wide-spread cekhiity, an elevated position in life, are 
gooil things. But, for all my rank and celebrity, I am still 
obliged to be silent as to the opinion of others, that I may not 
give offence This would be but poor sport, if by this means 
I had not tlie advantage of learning the thoughts of others 
without ihcir being able to Icam mine.” 

Sunday, Fcbnjar>* 15, 1824. 

(ioclhc invited me to lake a walk before dinner to*day. 

1 found him at breakfast when I entered the room: he seemed 
in excellent spirits. 

"1 have had a pleasant visit,*’ said he cheerfully. pro¬ 
mising young Westphalian, named Meyer, has just been with 
me. He has written poems that warrant high expectations. 
He is only eighteen, and has made incredible progress. 

” I am glad,” continued he, smiling, “that I am not eighteen 
nn\y. When I was eighteen. Germany was in its teens also, 
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and something could be done; but now an incredible deal is 
demanded, and every avenue is barred. 

"Germany itself stands so high in every department, that 
we can scarcely survey all it has done; and now we must be 
Greeks and Latins, and English and French into the bargain. 
Not content with this, some have the madness of pointing to 
the East also; and surely this is enough to confuse a young 
man’s head! 

“I have, by way of consolation, shown him my colossal 
Juno, as a token that he had best stick to the Greeks, and find 
consolation there. He is a fine young man; and, if he takes 
care not to dissipate his energies, something will be made of 
him. However, as I said before, I thank Heaven that I am 
not young in so thoroughly finished a time I could not stay 
here. Nay, if I sought refuge in .\merica. I should come too 
late, for there is now too much light even there." 


Sunday. Febru.iry 22, 1824. 

Dined with Goethe and his son. The latter related some 
pleasant stories of the time when he was a student at Heidel¬ 
berg. He had often been with his friends on an excursion 
along the Rhine, in his vacations, and especially cherished the 
remembrance of a landlord at whose house he and ten other 
students had once passed the night and who provided them 
with wine gratis—merely that he might share the pleasures of 
a "Commerz.” ‘ 


After dinner, Goethe showed us some coloured drawings of 
1 ^ 1 *^ scenery; especially that of Northern Italy, with the 
adjoining Swiss mountains, an<i the Lago Maggiore. The 
Borromean Isles were reflected in the water; near the shore 
were skiffs and fishing-tackle, which led Goethe to remark that 
this was the lake in the Wanderjahre. On the north-west, 
towards Monte Rosa, stoo<J the hills bordering the lake in black- 
blue heavy masses, as we see them soon after sunset. 

1 remarked that, to me, who had been bom in the plains, the 
gloomy sublimity of these masses produced an uncomfortable 
feeling, and that I by no means desired to explore such wild 
recesses. 


"That feeling is natural," said Goethe. "Really that sutc 
^one is suitable to man. in which and for which he was born. 
He who is not led abroad by great objects is far happier at 
home. Switzerland, at first, marie so great an impression upon 
‘ The academical word for a students* dni.kirif; f-.irty.—J. O. 
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me, that it disturbed and confused me. Only after repeated 
visits—only in after years, when I visited those mountains merely 
as a mineralogist—could I feel at mj' ease among them.” 

Afterwards we looked at a long series of coppierplates from 
pictures by modem artists in one of the French galleries. The 
invention displayed in these pictures was almost uniformly 
weak, and among forty we found barely four or five good ones. 
These were: a girl dictating a love-letter; a woman in a house to 
let, which nobody will take; ‘‘catching fish”; and musicians 
before an image of the Madonna. A landscape in Poussin’s 
manner was not bad; on looking at this, Goethe said, “Such 
artists get a general idea of Poussin’s landscapes, and work 
upon that. We cannot style their pictures good or bad: they 
arc not bad, because through every part you catch glimpses 
of an excellent model. Hut you cannot call them good, because 
tlio artists usually want the great personal peculiarity of Poussin. 
It is just so among poets, and there arc some who for instance 
would make a very poor figure in Shakespeare’s grand style.” 

Wc ended by examining, and talking over for a long while, 
Rauch’s model of Goethe’s statue, which is designed for 
Frankfort. 


Tuesdiy, February 34, 1824. 

I went to Goethe s at one o'clock to-day. He showed me 
some manuscripts, which he had dictated for the first number 
of the fifth volume of Kiinsi und Alterilmm. I found tliat he 
had written an appendix to my critique of the German Patia. 
m reference both to the French tragedy and to his own lyrical 
trilogy, by which this subject was to a certain extent completed. 

•■\'ou were quite right,” said he, “to avail yourself of the 
occasion of your critique to become acquainted with Indian 
matters, since in the end we retain from our studies only that 
which wc pructiialiy apply.” 

I agreed with liim. and said tliat I had made tliis experience 
at the university; since, of all that was said in the lectures, 
I had only retained that of which 1 could make a practical 
application; on the contrar>-. I had completely forgotten all 
that I had been unable to reduce to practice. “I have,” said I, 
“heard TIecren’s lectures on ancient and modern history, and 
know now nothing about the matter. Hut if I studied a period 
of [iistoiy for the sake of treating it dramatically, what I 
lcarnc<i would be safely secured to me for ever.” 

'■.Altogether. " said Goethe, "they teach in academies far too 
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many things, and far too much that is useless. Then the 
individual professors extend their departments too much—far 
beyond the wants of their hearers. In former days lectures 
were read in chemistry and botany as belonging to medicine, 
and the physician could manage them. Now, both these have 
become so extensive that each of them requires a life; yet 
acquaintance with both is expected from the physician. Nothing 
can come of this; one thing must be neglected and forgotten 
for the sake of the other. He who is wise puts aside all claims 
that may dissipate his attention, confines himself to one branch, 
and excels there." 

As to Byron’s Cain, Goethe then showed me a short critique 
be had written. 

" We see," he said, " how the inadequate dogmas of the church 
work upon a free mind like Byron’s, and how by such a piece 
be struggles to get rid of a doctrine which has been forced upon 
him. The English clergy will not thank him; but I shall be 
surprised if he docs not go on treating biblical subjects of 
similar import, and if he lets slip a subject like the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

After these literary observations, Goethe directed my atten¬ 
tion to plastic art, by showing me an antique gem of which he 
had expressed admiration the day before. 1 was enchanted to 
observe the naweii of the design. I saw a man who had taken 
a heavy vessel from his shoulder to give a boy drink. But the 
boy finds it is not bent down conveniently for liim; the dnnk 
will not flow; and while he has laid both his little hands on the 
vessel, he looks up to the man, and seems to ask him to incline 
it a little more towards him. 

‘‘Now, how do you like that? ” said Goethe. " We moderns,” 
continued he, “feel well enough the beauty of such a perfectly 
natural, naive moiij ; we have the knowledge how such a thing 
is to be brought about, but we cannot doit; the understanding 
Js always uppermost, and this enchanting grace is always 
wanting." 

We looked then at a medal by Brandt of Berlin, representing 
young Theseus taking the arms of his father from under the 
stone. The attitude had much that was commendable, but we 
found the limbs not sufficiently strained to lift such a burden. 
It seemed, too, a mistake for the youth to have the arms in one 
hand while he lifted the stone with the other; for, according 
to the nature of things, he would first roll aside the heavy 
stone, and then take up the arms. "Bv wav of contract " 
•c“» ' ' 
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said Goethe, ‘T will show you a gem whereon the same subject 
IS treated by an ancient." 

He bade Stadelmann bring a box containing several hundred 
copies of antique gems, which he had brought with him from 
Rome, on the occasion of his travels in Italy. I then saw the 
same subject, treated by an old Greek—and how different it 
was! The youth was exerting his whole strength upon the 
stone, and was equal to the task; for the weight was already 
visibly overcome, and the stone was raised to that point where 
It would soon be cast aside. All his bodily powers were directed 
by the young hero against the heavy mass; only his looks were 
fixed on the arms which lay beneath. 

■■Meyer," said Goethe, laughing, "always says, ‘If thinking 
were not so hard.’ And the worst is, that all the thinking in 
the world does not bring us to thought; we must be right by 
nature, so that good thoughts may come before us like free 
children of God, anti cr>', ‘Here wc are.’ ’’ 


\Vcdnes<J.iy, February 35, 1S24, 

■Jo-day, Goethe showed me two remarkable poems; both 
highly moral m tlieir tendency, but in their several moiifs so 
unreser\'edly natural and true, that they arc of the kind which 
the world styles immoral. On this account, he keeps them to 
himself, and docs not intend to publish them. 

“Could intellect and high cultivation," said he, "become 
the property of all, the poet would have fair play: he could he 
always thorouglily true, and would not be compelled to fear 
uttering his best thoughts. But, as it is, lie must always keep 
on a certain level; must remember that his works will fall into 
tlic hands of a mised society, and must therefore take care lest 
by over great openness he may give offence to the majority of 
gooil men. Then. Time is a whimsical tyrant, which in every 
century has a different fare for all that one s.ays and docs. 
Wc cannot with propriety say things that were permitted to 
the ancient Greeks; and the Knglishmen of 1820 cannot endure 
what suited the vigorous Contemporaries of Shakespeare, so 
that at the present day it is found necessary to have a Family 
Shakespeare." 

•' Mun.” said I, "there is much in the form also. Of these 
two poems, the one composed in the style and metre of the 
annents would be far less offensive than the other. Isolated 
f::irts would displease, but the treatment throws so much 
grandeur and dignity over the whole that we seem to hear a 
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strong ancient and to be carried back to the age of the Greek 
heroes. But the other, being in the style and metre of Messer 
Ariosto, is far more hazardous. It relates an event of our day 
in the language of our day; and, as it thus comes quite un¬ 
veiled into our presence, the particular features seem f.ar more 
audacious.” 

"You are right,” said he; “mysterious and great effects are 
produced by different poetical forms. If the import of my 
Roman elegies were put into the measure and style of Byron s 
Don Juan, the whole would be found infamous.” 

The French newspapers were brought. The campaign of the 
French in Spain under the duke D’Angouli'me, which was just 
ended, had great interest for Goethe. “I must praise the 
Bourbons for this measure.” said he; “they had not really 
gained the throne till they had gained the army, and that is now 
accomplished. The soldier returns with loyalty to his king; 
for he has, from his own victories and the discomfitures of the 
many-headed Spanish host, learned the difference between 
obeying one and many. The army has sustained its ancient 
fame, and shown that it is brave in itself and can conquer 
without Napoleon.” 

Goethe then talked of the Prussian army in the Seven Years' 
War; which, accustomed by Frederick the Great to constant 
victory, grew careless, so that in after days it lost many battle* 
from over-confi«lence. All the minutest details were present to 
his mind, and I had reason to admire his excellent memory. 

“I had the great advantage,” said he, “of being born at a 
time when the greatest events that agitated the world occurro-1, 
and such have continued to occur during my long life; so th.i» 
I am a living witness of the Seven Years’ War, of the separati<;n 
of America from England, of the French Revolution, and of tlic 
whole Napoleon era—with the downfall of that hero, and the 
events that followed. Thus I have attained results and insight 
impossible to those who are bom now and must learn all these 
things from books that they will not understand. 

" What the next years will bring I cannot predict; but I fear 
we shall not soon have repose. It is not given to the world 
to be contented; the great are not such that tiuTc will be no 
abuse of power; the masses not such that in hope of gradua 
improvement they will be contented with a moderate condi 
tion. G)uld we perfect human nature, we mi-.-bt also expect .a 
perfect slate of things; but, as it is, there will always be a 
wavering hither and thither; one part must suffer wliile live 
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other 1$ at case, envy and egotism will be always at work like 
bad demons, and party strife will be without end. 

“The most reasonable way is for everybody to follow his own 
vocation, to which he has been bom and which he has learned, 
and to avoid hindering others from following theirs. Ixit the 
shoemaker abide by his last, the peasant by his plough, and 
let the king know how to govern; for this also is a business which 
must be learned, and with wliich nobody who does not under¬ 
stand it should meddle.” 

Returning to the French papers, Goethe said—“The liberals 
may speak, for when they are reasonable wc like to hear them; 
but with the royalists, who have the executive power in their 
hands, talking comes amiss—they should act. They may march 
troops, and behead and hang—that is all right; but attacking 
opinions, and justifying their measures in public prints, docs 
not become them. If there were a public of kings they 
might talk. 

For myself,” he continued, “I have alw.iys been a royalist. 

I have let others babble, and have done as Tsaw fit. I under¬ 
stood my course, and knew my own object. If I committed a 
fault as a single individual. I could make it good again; but if 
I committed it jointly with three or four others, it would be 
impossible to make it good, for among many there arc many 
opinions.” 

He showed me Frau von Spiegel’s album, in which he had 
written some very beautiful verses. A place had been left 
open for him for two years, and he rejoiced at having been 
al)le to perjorm at last an old promise. After I had read the 
Poem to Frau von Spiegel, 1 turned over the leaves of the 
book, in which I found many distinguished names. On the 
very next page was a poem by Tiedge, written in the very spirit 
and style of lu.s Crania "In u saucy mood,” said Goethe, 

' I was on the point of writing some verses beneath those; but 
I am glad I did not. It would not have been the first time 
that by rash expressions I had repelled good people and spoiled 
the eflcct of mv best works. 

■ However,” continued Goethe, “I have had to endure not 
a little from Tiedge’s f rauia; for at one time nothing was sung 
and nothing was declaimed but this same Urania. Wherever 
you \xent. you found Urania on the table. Urania and immor- 
iL'lily wore the topics of every' conversation. I would by no 
means dispense with the happiness of believing in a future 
existence, and indeed would say with Ivorcnzo de Hcdici that 
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those are dead even for this life who hope for no other. But 
such incomprehensible matters lie too far off to be a theme of 
daily speculation. Let him who believes in immortality enjoy 
his happiness in silence, he has no reason to give himself airs 
about it. The occasion of Tiedge’s Urania led me to obser\-e 
that piety, like nobility, has its aristocracy. I met stupid 
women, who plumed themselves on believing, with Tiedge, in 
immo^lity: and I was forced to bear much dark examination 
on this point. They were vexed by my saying I should be 
well pleased if after the close of this life we were blessed with 
another, only I hoped I should hereafter meet none of those 
who had believed in it here. For how should I be tormented! 
The pious would throng around me, and say. ‘Were we not 
right? Did we not predict it? Has not it happened just as 
we said?’ And so there would be ennui without end even in 
the other world. 

• This preoccupation with immortality,” he continued, "is 
for people of rank, and especially ladies, who have nothing to 
do. But an able man. who has something regular to do here, 
and must toil and strugsle and produce day by dav, leaves the 
future world to itself, and is active and useful in this. Thoughts 
about immortality are also good for those who have not been 
very successful here; and I would wager that, if the good 
Tiedge had enjoyed a better lot, he would also liavc had 
better thoughts.” 


Tburstiay, February 26, 1824. 

I dined with Goethe. After the cloth had been removed, 
he bade Stadelmann bring in some large portfolios of copper¬ 
plates. Some dust had collected on the covers, and, as no 
suitable cloths were at hand to wipe it away, Goethe was much 
displeased, and scolded Stadelmann. "I tell you for the last 
time,” said he. “if you do not go this very day to buy the 
cloths for which I have asked so often. I will go myself 
to-morrow; and you shall see that I will keep rny word." 
Stadelmann went. 

‘‘A similar case occurred to me with Becker, the actor,” 
added Goethe to me, in a lively tone, “when he refused to take 
the part of a trcK>per in Wallenstein. I gave him warning that. 
xi he would not play the part, I wouM play it myself. Th.nt 
did the business: for they knew me at ilie theatre well enougli, 
and were aware that I did not underswind jesting in such 
matters, and also that I was mad enough to keep my word.” 
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”And would you really liave played the part?” asked I. 

Yes,” said Goethe, ‘‘I would have played it, and would 
have eclipsed Herr Becker too, for I knew the part better 
than he did.” 

We then opened the portfolios. “This.” said Goethe, “is 
the way to cultivate taste. Taste is only to be educated by 
contemplation, not of the tolerably good, but of the truly 
excellent. I show you only the best works; and, when you are 
grounded in these, you will have a standard for the rest, which 
you will know how to value, without overrating them. And 
I show you the best in each class, that you may perceive that 
T»o class is to be despised, but that each gives delight when a 
rnan of genius attains its highest point. For instance, this 
piece, by a French artist, isgalani, to a degree you see nowhere 
<-l>p, and is therefore a model in its way.” 

Goethe handed me the engraving: a beautiful room in a 
summer residence, with open doors and windows looking into a 
garden, where the most graceful figures were visible. A hand¬ 
some lady, aged about thirty, was sitting with a music book, 
from which slic seemed to have just sung. Sitting by her, a 
little farther back, was a girl of about fifteen. At the open 

ituiow behind stood another young lady, holding a lute, wliich 
she seemed still to be sounding. At this moment a young 
sentleinan was entering, to whom the eyes of the ladies were 
• ’irected He seemed to have interrupted the music; and his 
-light bow gave the notion that he was making an apology, 
Mhich the ladies were gratified to hear. 

"That. I iliiiik.” said Goethe, ‘‘is as galant as any piece of 
Calderon’s; an<l you have now seen the very best thing of this 
kin<]. But what say you to this?” 

He hande<l me some etchings by Roos, the famous painter of 
animals, they were all of sheep, in every posture and situation. 

'Ihe simplicity of their countenances, the uglinc.ss and shaggi- 
ne.ss of the flccrc. were represented with the utmost fidelity 
to nature. 

‘T always feel uneasy,” said Goethe, ‘‘when I look at these 
beasts. 'I heir state, so limited, dull, gaping, and dreaming, 
e.Ncitc.s in me surh sympathy, that 1 fear I shall become a 
slu'e[). and almost think the artist must have been one. At 
all cNi nts, it is most wonderful how Koos has been able to think 
and feel himself into the very soul of these creatures, so as to 
make the internal character peer with such force through the 
‘■iiiwarcl covering. Here you sec what a great talent can do 
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when it keeps steady to subjects which are congenial with 
its nature.” 

“Has not, then,” said I, “this artist also painted dogs, cats, 
and beasts of prey, with similar truth; nay, with this great gift 
of assuming a mental state foreign to himself, has he not been 
able to delineate human character with equal fidelity?” 

"No,” said Goethe, “all that lay out of liis sphere; but the 
gentle grass*eating animals—sheep, goats, cows, and the like— 
he was never weary of repeating; this was the peculiar province 
of his talent, which he did not quit during the whole course of 
bis life. And in tlus be did well. A sympathy with these 
animals was bom with him, a knowledge of their psycho¬ 
logical condition was given him, and thus he had so fme an 
eye for their bodily structure. Other creatures were perhaps 
not so transparent to him, and therefore he felt no impulse to 
paint them.” 

By this remark of Goethe’s, much that was analogous was 
revived within me, and was presented in all its liveliness to my 
mind. Thus, he had said to me, not long before, that know¬ 
ledge of the world is inborn with the genuine poet, and that 
he needs not much experience or varied observation to represent 
it adequately. “I wrote Goetz von Berlichingen,” said he, “at 
two-and-twenty, and was astonished ten years later at the truth 
of my delineation. I had not experienced nor seen anything 
of the kind, and therefore I must have acquired the knowledge 
of various human conditions by way of anticipation. 

"Generally, I only took pleasure in painting my inwar<l 
world before 1 became acquainted with the outer one. But 
when I found, in actual life, that the world was really just what 
I had fancied, it vexed me, and 1 no more felt delight in repre¬ 
senting it. Indeed, I may say that if I had waited till I knew 
the world before I represented it, my representation would 
have had the appearance of persiflage. 

“There is in every character,” said he, another time, “a 
certain necessity, a sequence, which, together with this or tliat 
leading feature, causes secondary features. Observation teaches 
this sufficiently; but with some i>ersons this knowledge may he 
innate. Whether with me experience and innate faculty are 
united, I will not inquire; but this I know, if I have talked with 
any man a quarter of an hour, I will let him talk two hours.” 

Goethe had likewise said of Lord Byron, that the worl<i to 
him was transparent and that he could paint by way of antici¬ 
pation. I expressed some doubts whether Byron would succeed 
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m painting, for instance, a subordinate animal nature; for his 
mdividuality seemed too powerful for him to give himself up 
to such a. subject. Goctlie admitted this, and replied that the 
anticipation only went so far as the objects were analogous to 
the talent; and we agreed that, in proportion as the anticipation 
IS confined or extended, the representing talent is of greater or 
smaller compass. 

“If your excellency,” said I, “maintains that the world is 
inborn with the poet, you of course mean only the interior 
world, not the empirical world of appearances and conventions; 
if the poet is to give a representation of this also, an investigation 
into the actual will surely be requisite.” 

• Certainly,” replied Goethe; “the region of love, hate, 
hope, despair, or by whatever other names you may call the 
moods and passions of the soul, is innate with the poet, and he 
succeeds in representing it. IJut it is not born with him to know 
by instinct how courts are held, or how a parliament or a 
coronation is managed; and, if he will not offend against truth 
while treating such subjects, he must have recourse to ex¬ 
perience or tradition. Thus, in Faust, I could by anticipation 
know how to describe my hero’s gloomy weariness of life, and 
the emotions of love in the heart of Grctchcn; but the lines, 

n u tmuni; die unfollkofnmite Scheihe 

Oes zpdi/n Monds mii /etuhUr C/u( h^ran ' 

How gloomily do<s the imperfect disk 
0/ the Jale moon with humid glow vi^el 

required some obser\'ation of nature.” 

"Vet, ■ said I, “every line of Fattsi bears marks, not to be 
mistaken, of a careful study of life and the world; nor is it for 
a moment doubted th.jt the whole is only the result of the 
.Tmplest experience.” 

■ Terhaps so,” replied Goethe; “yet, had I not the world 
already in my soul tlirougli anticipation, I should have remained 
blind with seeing eyes, and all experience and obscr\'ation 
wouUl have been unproductive labour. I'he light is there, and 
th<- colours surround us; but, if wc had no light and no colours in 
our own eyes, \vc should not perceive the outward phenomena.” 


Saturday, February zS. 1824. 

I here arc,” said Goethe, “excellent men, who are unable 
to do anything impromptu, or superficially, but whose nature 
demands that they should quietly and deeply penetrate into 
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evep' subject they may take in hand. Such minds often make 
us impatient, for we seldom get from them what we want at 
the moment; but in this way alone the noblest tasks are 
accomplished.” 

I turned the conversation to Ramberg. “He,” said Goethe, 
"is an artist of quite a different stamp, of a most genial talent, 
and indeed unequalled in his power of impromptu. At Dresden' 
he once asked me to give him a subject. I gave him Agamem¬ 
non, at the moment n hen, on his return home from Troy, he is 
descending from his chariot, and is seized with a gloomy feeling, 
on touching the threshold of his house. You will agree that 
this is a subject of a most difficult kind, and, with another artist, 
would have demanded the most mature deliberation. But the 
words had scarcely passed my lips, before Ramberg began to 
draw, and I was struck with admiration to see how correctly 
he at once apprehended his subject. I cannot deny that I 
should like to possess some drawings by Ramberg.” 

We talked then of other artists, who set to work in a super¬ 
ficial way, and thus degenerated into mannerism. 

Mannerism.” said Goethe, “is always longing to have done, 
and has no true enjoyment in work. A really great talent, on 
the other hand, finds its greatest happiness in execution. Roos 
is unwc<iried in drawing the hair and wool of his goats and 
sheep; and you see by his infinite details that he enjoyed the 
purest felicity in doing his work, and had no wish to bring 
it to an end. 

“Inferior talents do not enjoy art for its own sake; while 
at work they have nothing before their eyes but the profit 
they hope to make when they have done. With such worldly 
views and tendencies, nothing great was ever yet produced.” 


Sunday, February 29, 1S24. 

At twelve o’clock, I went to Goethe, who had invited me to 
Uke a drive before dinner. I found him at breakfast when I 
entered, and, taking my seat opposite him, turned the conver¬ 
sation upon those productions which occupy us l)oth on account 
m the new edition of his works. I counselled him to insert 
both his Cods, Heroes, and Wteland. and his Letters of a Pastor. 
thjs new edition. 

• cannot,” said Goethe, “from my prc.scnt point of view, 
judge of those youthful productions. You youn;;er people may. 

et I will not find fault with those beginnings; I was, indeed, 
then m the dark, and struggled on, unconscious of what I was 
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seeking so earnestly; but I had a feeling of the right, a divining- 
rod, that showed me where gold was to be found.” 

The horses had, in the meanwhile, been put to, and we rode 
towards Jena. Goethe mentioned the last French newspapers. 
‘‘The constitution of France,” said he, “belonging to a people 
who have within themselves so many elements of corruption, 
rests upon a basis very dilTcrent from that of England. Every¬ 
thing may be done in France by bribery; indeed the whole 
French Revolution was directed by such means.” 

He then spoke of the death of Eugene Napoleon (Duke of 
Leuchtenberg), the news of which had arrived that morning. 
“He was one of those great characters,” said Goethe, “which 
are becoming more and more rare; and the world is once more 
one important man the poorer. I knew him; only last summer 
1 was with him at Marienbad. He was a handsome man, 
about forty-two; though he looked older, which was not to be 
wondered at when we call to mind all he went through, and 
how, through all his life, one campaign and one great deed 
pressed on another. At Marienbad he conversed with me much 
on the union of the Rhine with the Danube, by means of a 
canal—a gigantic enterprise, when you consider the obstacles 
offered by the locality. But to a man who has served under 
Napoleon, and with him shaken the world, nothing appears 
impossible. Charlemagne had the same plan, and even began 
the work, hut it soon came to a standstill. The sand would 
not hold, the banks were always falling in on both sides.” 

Mond.ty, MorcL ii, 1624. 

To-day, before dinner, I went with Goethe into his garden. 

The situation of this garden, on the other side of the Ilm, 
near the park, and on the western declivity of a Iiill, is most 
inviting. It is protected from the north and cast winds, but open 
to the cheering influences of the south and we.st; which makes 
it a most delightful abode, especially in spring and autumn. 

N’ou are so near the town, wliich lies north-west, that you 
can be there in a few minutes; and yet you cannot sec the top 
of a building, or even a spire; the tall an<l thickly-planted trees 
of the park shut out cvcr>' otiier object on tliat side. Under 
the name of tire “Star, " they go to the left, towards the north, 
rlose to the carriage-way, which leads immediately from the 
garden. 

Towards the west and soutli-west, there is .a free view over 
a spacious meadow, through which, a bow-shot away, the Ilm 
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winds silently. On the opposite side of the river, the bank 
rises like a hill; on the summit and sides of which spreads the 
broad park, with the mixed foliage of alders, ash-trees, poplars, 
and birches, bounding the view at an agreeable distance on 
south and west. 

This view of the park over the meadow gives a sense, especially 
in summer, of being near a wood that extends for leagues. 
Every moment it seems possible that there will be deer bounding 
out upon the meadows. It is as the peace of the deepest natural 
solitude; the silence often uninterrupted, except by the notes 
of the blackbird, or the frequently-suspended song of the 
wood-thrush. 

Out of this dream of profound solitude, we are. however, 
awakened by the striking of the tower-clock, the screaming of 
the peacocks from the park, or the drums and horns of the 
military in the barracks. And this is not unpleasant; for such 
tones comfortably recall the neighbourhood of the friendly 
city, which had seemed many miles distant. 

.\t certain seasons these meadows are the reverse of lonely. 
Sometimes country people are going to Weimar to market, or 
to work, and returning thence; sometimes loungers of all sorts 
are walking along the windings of the 11m, especially in the 
direction towards Upper U’eimar, which is on certain days 
much visited. The hay-making season also animates the scene 
very agreeably. In the background, flocks of sheep are 
grazing, and sometimes the stately Swiss cows of the neigh¬ 
bouring farm. 

To-day, however, there was no trace of these summer pheno¬ 
mena. On the meadows, some streaks of green were scarcely 
visible; the trees of the park as yet could boast nothing but 
brown twigs and buds; yet the note of the finch, witli the 
occasional song of the blackbird and thrush, announced the 
approach of spring. A very mild south-west wind was Idowing. 
Small isolated thunder-clouds passed along the clear sky; high 
above might be obsen.'cd the dispersing cirrus-streaks. '1 he 
massive clouds of the lower region were likew ise dispersing; from 
which Goethe inferred that the barometer must be rising. 

Goethe then spoke much about the rising and falling of the 
barometer, which he called the affirmative and negative of water. 
He spoke of the inhaling and exhaling processes of the earth, 
according to eternal laws; of a possible deluge, if the “water- 
affirmative” continued. He said, besides, that, though each 
place has its proper atmosphere, there is great uniformity in 
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tlie state of the barometer throughout: Europe Nature, he said, 
was incommensurable; and, with her great irregularities, it was 
often difficult to find her laws. 

While he thus instructed me on such high subjects, we were 
walking up and down the broad gravel-walk of the garden. 
We came near the house,^ which he bade the servant open, 
that he might show me the interior. Without, the whitewashed 
walls were covered with rose-bushes, on espaliers, to the roof. 
I went round the house, and saw on the branches of these rose¬ 
bushes, against the wall, a great number of birds’ nests, there 
since the preceding summer, and, now that the bushes were 
bare of leaves, expn.sed to the eye. Tlierc were especially to 
be observ'ed tlie nests of the linnet and of various kinds of 
hedge-sparrows, built high or low according to the habits of 
the birds. 

Goethe then took me inside the house, which I had not seen 
since last summer. In the lower story I found only one habit¬ 
able room, on the walls of which were hung some charts and 
engravings; besides a portrait of Goethe, as large as life, painted 
by Meyer shortly after the return of both friends from Italy. 
Goethe here appears in the prime of his powers and his man¬ 
hood, very brown, and rather stout. The expression of the 
countenance is not very animated, and is vcr>' serious; that of 
.t man on whose min<i lies the weight of future deeds. 

We ascended the stairs to the upper rooms. I found three, 
and one little cabinet: hut all ver>- small, and not very con¬ 
venient. (joethc said that in fonner years lie had passed a 
great deal of his time here with pleasure, and had worked 
very peacefully. 

These rooms were rather cool, and we returned into the open 
air. which was mild. As wc walked up and down the chief path¬ 
way in the noonday sun, our conversation turned on modern 
literature. Schilling. an<l some new plays by Count Platen. 

Wo soon returned to the natural objects. The crown-imperials 
.and lilies were already far advanced; the mallows on botli sides 
of the park were already green. 

Ihc upper part of the garden, on the declivity of the hill, 
is covered with grass, and here and there a feiv fruit-trees. 
Paths nin along the summit, and then return to the foot; 
wJiich m.adc me wish to ascend them and look about me. 
Goethe walked swiftly before me. and I was rejoiced to see 
how .active he was. 


Carden‘house. 
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On the hedge above we found a pea*hcn, which seemed to 
have come from the prince’s park; and Goethe remarked that, 
in summer time, he was accustomed to allure the peacocks 
with their favourite food. 

Descending on the winding path on the other side of the 
hill, I found a stone, surrounded by shrubs, on which was 
carved this line from the well-known poem: 

IlifT im stillfn geJachU d^r Luhende seiner Gelubten-, 

Here in sileoce rellected the lover upoa his beloved. 

and I felt as if I were on classic ground. 

Near this was a thicket of half-grown oaks, firs, birches, and 
beech-trees. Beneath the firs, I found the castings of a bird 
of prey. I showed these to Goethe, who said he had often seen 
such in this place. I concluded that these firs were an abode 
of owls, frequently seen in this place. 

Passing round this thicket, we found ourselves once more 
on the broad path near the house. The oaks, firs, birches, 
and beeches, which we had just gone round, being mingled 
together, here form a semicircle, overarching like a grotto the 
inner space, in which we sat down on little chairs, placed about 
a round ubie. The sun was so strong that the shade even of 
these leafless trees was agreeable. “I know,” said Goethe, 
‘no better refuge, in the heats of summer, than this spot. 
I planted all the trees, forty years ago, with niy own hand; 
I have had the pleasure of watcliing their growth, and have 
now for a long time enjoyed their refreshing shade. The foliage 
of these oaks and beeches is impervious to the most potent 
sun. In hot summer days, I like to sit here after dinner; and 
often over the meadows and the whole park such stillness 
reigns, that the ancients would say, ‘Pan sleeps.’ ” 

We now heard the town-clock striking two, and returned 
to the house. 


. Tuesday, M.ircb 30, 1K24- 

This evening I was with Goethe alone; we talked, and drank 
a bottle of wine. We spoke of the French drama, as contrasted 
With the German. 

It will be very difficult,” said Goethe, “for the Gennan 
public to come to a right judgment, as they do in Italy and 
ranee. We have a sj>ecial obstacle, in the circumstance that 
on our stage a medley of all sorts of things is represented. On 
e same boards where we saw Hamlet yesterday, we see Staberl * 

• A Viennese bufioon.—J. O. 
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to-day; and, if to-morrow we are delighted with Zatiberjlvie, 
the day after we shall be charmed with the oddities of the next 
lucky wight. Hence the public becomes confused, mingling 
together various species, which it never learns rightly to 
appreciate and to understand. Furthermore, everyone has 
his own demands and personal wishes, and returns to the spot 
where he finds them realized. On the tree svhere he has plucked 
figs to-day, he would pluck them again to-morrow, and 
would make a long face if sloes had grown in their stead 
during the night. If anyone is a friend to sloes, he goes to 
the thorns. 

"Schiller had the happy thought of building a house for 
tragedy alone, and of giving a piece every week for the male 
sex exclusively. But tins notion presupposed a large city, and 
could not be realized with our humble means.” 

We talked about the plays of Itfland and Kotzebue, which, 
in their way, Goethe highly commended. "From this very 
fault,” said he. "that people do not perfectly distinguish be¬ 
tween kinds in art, the pieces of these men are often unjustly 
censured. We may wait a long time before a couple of such 
popular talents come again.” 

1 praised Itfland’s Uagestoh (Old Bachelor), with which I 
had been highly plciised on the stage, "it is unquestionably 
Iftland’s best piece,” said Goethe; “it is the only one in which 
he goes from prose into the ideal.” 

He then toUl me of a piece he and Schiller had made as a 
continuation to the flagestolz-, that is to say, in conversation, 
without writing it down. Goethe told me the progress of the 
acliuu scene by scene; very plcas^tnt and cheerful. 

Goethe then sp<)kc of some new plays by Platen. “In these 
pieces,' said he, " we may see the influence of Calderon. Tlicy 
arc very clever, and, in a certain sense, complete; but they 
want specific gravity, a certain weight of import. They are 
not of a kind to excite in the nuod of the reader a deep and 
abiding interest; the strings of the soul are touched but lightly 
and transiently. They arc like cork, which swims on the 
water, making no impression. 

■■ The German requires a certain earnestness, a certain 
grandeur of thought, and a certain fulness of sentiment. It 
IS on this account that Schiller is so highly esteemed by all. 

I do not in the lca.st doubt the abilities of Platen; but those, 
probably from mistaken views of art, arc not manifested here. 
He shows distir\guished culture, intellect, pungent wit, and 
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artistical completeness; but these, especially in Germany, are 
not enough. 

“Generally, the personal character of the writer influences 
the public rather than his talents as an artist. Napoleon said 
of Corneille, ‘ 5 ’i 7 vivait, je U Jerais prince’-, yet he never read 
him. Racine he read, but did not say this of him. La Fontaine, 
too, is looked upon wnth a high degree of esteem by the French 
—on account, not of his poetic merits, but of the greatness of 
character manifested in his writings.” 

We then talked of the Elective Affinities (\Vahlverwandt- 
schaften); and Goethe told me of a travelling Englishman, 
who meant to be separated from his wife when he returned to 
England. He laughed at such folly, and gave me several 
examples of persons who had been separated, and afterwards 
could not let each other alone. 

“The late Reinhard of Dresden,” said he, "often wondered 
that I had such severe principles with respect to marriage, 
while I was so tolerant in everything else.” 

This expression of Goethe’s w’as remarkable to me, because 
It clearly showed what he really intended by that often 
misunderstood work {Die Waklverwandtschofien). 

We then talked about Tieck, and his personal relation to 
Goethe. 

“I entertain the greatest kindness for Ticck,” said Goethe; 
and I think that, on the whole, he is well disposed towards 
me. Still, there is something not as it ought to be in his 
relation to me. This is neither my fault nor his, but proceeds 
from causes altogether foreign. 

When the Schlegels began to make themselves important, 
I w-as too strong for them; and, to balance me, they were forced 
to look alwut for some man of talent whom they might set up 
m opposition. They found Tieck; and so that, when placed in 
contrast to me, he might appear sufficiently important in the 
eyes of the public, they were forced to make more of him than 
he really was. This injured our mutual relation; for Ticck, 
without being properly conscious of it himself, was thus placed 
in a false position with respect to me. 

Heck IS a talent of great importance^ and nobody can be 
more sensible than myself of his extraordinarj' merits; only 
when they raise him above himself, and place him on a level 
with me, they are in error. I can speak this out plainly; it 
Watters nothing to me, for I did not make myself. I might 
just as well compare myself to Shakespeare, who likewise did 
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not make himself, and who is nevertheless a being of a higher 
order, to whom I must look up with reverence.” 

Goethe was this evening full of energy and gaiety. He 
brought some rnanuscript poems, which he read aloud. Not 
only did the original force and freshness of the poems excite 
me to a high di^ree; but also, by his manner of reading them, 
he showed himself to me in a phase liitherto unknown but 
highly important. What variety and force in liis voice! What 
life and c.Npression in the noble countenance, so full of wrinkles! 
And what eyes! 

Wednesday, April 14, 1824. 

I went out walking with Goethe about one. We discussed 
the styles of various writers. 

"On the whole,” said Cioethe, “philosophical speculation is 
an injur>’ to the Germans, as it tends to make their style 
vague, dilficult, and obscure. The stronger their attachment to 
certain philosophical schools, the worse they write. Those 
<jcrmans who, as men of business and actual life, confine 
themselves to the practical, write the best. Schiller’s style 
is most noble and impre.ssive whenever he leaves ofT philo¬ 
sophising : as 1 observe every day in liis Iiighly interesting letters, 
with whicli I am now busy. 

"Ihere are likewise, amon? the German women, genial 
beings who write a really excellent style, and indeed in that 
respect surpass many of our celebrated male writers. 

"The English almost always write well; being bom orators 
and practical men, with a tendency to the real. 

“The Freneli, in their style, remain true to their general 
character, fliey are of a social nature, and therefore never 
forget the public whom they address; they strive to be clear, 
that they may convince their reader—agreeable, that they 
may please him 

" .\ltogether. the style of a writer is a faithful rc[irescntative 
of his mind; therefore, if any man wish to write a clear style, 
let him be first clear in his thoughts; and if any would write 
in a noble .style, let him first possess a noble soul.” 

Goethe then ^poke of his antagonists as a race that would 
never become e.\lin<t. “'nieir number,” said be, “is legion; 
yet they may be in some degree classified. First, there are my 
antagonist^ from stupidity—tliose who do not understand me, 
antj find f.-uilt with me without knowing me. Thi.s large com¬ 
pany lia.s wearied me much in tlic course of my life; yet shall 
they bo forgiven, for they knew not what they di<l. 
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“The second large class is composed of those who envy me. 
These grudge me the fortune and the dignified station I have 
attaint through my talents. They pluck at my fame, and 
would like to destroy me. If I were poor and miserable, they 
would assail me no more. 


“There are many who have been my adversaries, because 
they themselves have failed. In this class are men of fine talent, 
but they cannot forgive me for casting them into the sliade. 

“Fourthly, there are my antagonists from reasons. For, as 
1 am a human being, and as such have human faults and weak¬ 
nesses, my writings cannot be free from them. Yet, as I was 
constantly bent on my own improvement, and always striving 
to ennoble myself. I was in a state of constant progress, and 
it often happened that they blamed me for faults I had 
long since left behind. These good folks have injured me least 
of any, as they shot at me when I was already miles distant. 
Generally, when a work was finished, it became uninteresting 
to me; I thought of it no more, but busied myself with some 
new plan. 

“Another large class comprises those who are adversaries 
because they differ from me in their views and modes of thought. 
It is said of the leaves cn a tree, that you will scarcely find two 
perfectly alike; and thus, among a thou.sand men, you will 
scarce find two who harmonize entirely in their views and ways 
of thinking. This being allowed, 1 ought less to wonder at 
having so many opponents, than at having so many friends and 
adherents, ily tendencies were opposed to those of my time, 
which were wholly subjective: while, in my objective efforts, 
I stood alone to my own disadvantage. 

‘‘Schiller had, in this respect, great advantage over me. 
Hence, a certain well-meaning general once gave me plainly to 
understand, that I ought to write like Schiller. I replied* by 
analysing Schiller’s merits, for I knew them better than he. 
1 went quietly on in my own way; not troubling myself 
further about success, and taking as little notice as possible 
of my opponents.” 

returned, and had a very pleasant time at dinner. Frau 
von Goethe talked much of Berlin, where she had lately been. 
She spoke with especial warmth of the Duchess of Cumberland, 
who had shown her much kindness. Goethe, witli particular 
interest, remembered this princess, who when very young had 
passed some time with his mother. 

In the evening, I had a musical treat of a high order at 
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Goethe’s house; where some fine singers, under the supcr- 
mtendence ol Eberwein, performed part of Handel's Messiah. 
I he Countess Caroline von Egloffstein, Fraulein von Froriep. 
with Frau von Pogwisch and Frau von Goethe, joined the 
fernale singers, and thus kindly gratified a wish which Goethe 
had entertained long since. 

Goethe, sitting at some distance, svholly absorbed in hearing 
passed a happy evening, fuli ol admiration at this noble work! 


Monday. April 19, 18*4. 

me greatest philologist of our time, Friedrich August Wolf, 
Uom Berlin, is here, on his way towards the south of France. 
Goethe gave, to-day, on his account, a dinner to his Weimar 
friends; at which General Superintendent Rohr, Chancellor von 
.Milller, Oberbau-Director Coudray, Professor Ricmcr, Hofrath 
Rchbein, anti myself, were present. The conversation was very 
lively. Wolf was full of witty sallies, Goethe being his opponent. 

I cannot.” said Goethe to me afterwards, “get on with Wolf 
at all, without assuming the character of .Mcpliistophclcs. 
Nothing else brings out his hidden treasures.” 

The htfn mots at table were loo evanescent, and too much the 
result of the moment, to bear repetition. Wolf was very great 
in witty turns and repartees, but nevertheless it seemed to 
me that Goctlie always maintained a certain superiority 
over him. 

1 he hours at table flew by as if with wings, and six o’clock 
came before we were aware. I went with young Goethe to the 
theatre, where 7 .(iuberflote wa.s played. Afterwards I saw Wolf 
in the box, with the Grand Duke Carl August. 


Wolf remained in Weimar till the 25ih, when he set out for 
the south of France. 'I'he stale of his health was such that 
Goethe (lid not conceal the greatest anxiety about him. 

Sunday, May z. iSa4. 

Goethe reproved me for not having visited a certain family 
of (INtinction. ”Vou might,” said he, "have passed there, 
during the winter, many elelightful evenings, and have made 
the acquaintance of many interesting strangers; all which you 
have lost from God knows what caprice,” 

■With my excitable temperament.' I replied, “and with 
iny di5[>osition to a broad sympathy with others, nothing can 
be more burdensome and liurtful to me than an overabundance 
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of new impressions. 1 am neither by education nor by habit 
fitted for general society. My situation in earlier days was 
such that I feel as if I had never lived till I came near you. All 
is new to me. Every evening at the theatre, every conversation 
with you, makes an era in my existence. Things perfectly 
indifierent to persons of different education and habits, make 
the deepest impression on me; and, as the desire of instructing 
myself is great, my mind seizes on everything with energy, 
and draws from it as much nourishment as possible. In this 
state of mind, I had quite enough in the course of this winter, 
from the theatre and my connection with you; and I should 
not have been able to give myself up to other connections and 
engagements without disturbing my mind.” 

“You are an odd fellow,” said Goethe, laughing. “Well, 
do as you please; I will let you have your way.” 

“And then,” continued I, “I usually carry into society my 
likes and dislikes, and a certain need of loving and being 
beloved; I seek a nature which may harmonize with my own; 
I wish to give myself up to this, and to have nothing to do 
with the others.” 

“This natural tendency of yours,” replied Goethe, “is indeed 
not of a social kind; and what would be the use of culture if 
we did not try to control our natural tendencies.^ It is a 
great folly to hope that other men will harmonize with us; 
1 have never hoped this. I have always regarded each man 
as an independent individual, whom I endeavoured to under¬ 
stand with all his peculiarities, but from whom I desired no 
further sympathy. In tliis way have I been enabled to con¬ 
verse with every man, and thus alone is produced the know¬ 
ledge of various characters and the dexterity necessary for the 
conduct of life. For it is in conflict with natures opposed to 
his own that a man must collect his strength to fljht his way 
through; and thus all our different sides are brought out and 
developed, so that we soon feel ourselves a match for every 
foe. You should do the same; you have more capacity for it 
than you imagine; indeed, you must at all events plunge into 
the great world, whether vou like it or not.” 
took due hec<J of these eood and kind words. 

Towards evening. Goethe invited me to lake a drive. Our 
road lay over the hills through ITpper Weimar, by which wc 
1^ a view of the park towards the west. The trees were in 
blossom, the birches already in full leaf; and the meadows were 
one green carpet, over which the setting sun cast a glow. Wc 
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sought out picturesque groups, and could not look enough. 
\Vc remarked that trees full of white blossoms should not be 
panted, because they make no picture, just as birches with 
their foliage are unfit for the foreground of a picture, because 
the delicate leaf does not sufficiently balance the white trunk- 
there are no large masses for strong effects of light and shade! 
; Ruysdael,” said Goethe, “never introduced the birch with 
Its foliage into his foregrounds, but only birch trunks broken 
off, without any leaves. Such a trunk is perfectly suited to a 
foreground, as its bright form comes out with most powerful 
cifcct.” 

After some slight discussion of other topics, we came upon 
the mistake of those artists who make religion art, whereas 
for them art should be religion. “Religion,” said Goethe, 
“'tands in the same relation to art as any other of the higher 
interests in life. It is merely to be looked upon as a material, 
with claims similar to those of any other vital material. Faith 
and want of faith are not the organs with which a work of art 
IS to be apprciiendcd; powers and capacities of a totally different 
character are required. Art must address itself to those organs 
with which wc apprehend it; otherwise it misses its effect. A 
religious material may be a good subject for art, but only in 
so far as it possesses geneml human intere.st. The Virgin with 
the Child is on this account an excellent subject; one that may 
he treated a hundre<] times, and always seen witli pleasure.” 

Meanwhile, we had gone round the thicket (the Webicht), 
and had turned by Tiefurt into the Weimar road, where we 
ii.ul a view of the setting sun. Goethe was for a while lost in 
tliought; hr then said to me. in the words of one of the ancients: 

"" L-nUr^(hfnd so;:^r ist*s ttnmtr d%<stthigi Sonn^/* 

•'Still it contirmrs thr* $rH*$amc sun, eVn while it is sinking.*' 

seventy-fiw,'* continued he. with much cheerfulness, 

‘ one must of course think sometinu^ of death. But this 
thought never give.s me uneasiness; for I am convinced that 
our spirit is in<le>tRKtible, and that its activity continues 
(rnm eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which seems to 
si t only to our earthly eyes, but which in reality never sets 
i)ut 'chines on unceasingly/* 

The sun had nioanwlulc sunk behind the Ettersberg; we felt 
in the wood the chill of the evening, and drove all the quicker 
to Weitnar, and to Goethe s house. Goethe urged me to go in 
with him for a while, and I did so. He talked a great deal 
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about his theory of colours, and of his obstinate opponents; 
remarking that he was sure that he liad done something in 
this science. 

‘‘To make an epoch in the world,” said he, “two conditions 
are notoriously essential—a good head, and a great inheritance. 
Napoleon inherited the French Revolution; Frederick the Great, 
the Silesian War; Luther, the darkness of the Popes; and I. 
the enors of the Newtonian theory’. The present generation 
has no conception of what I have accomplished in this matter, 
but posterity will grant that I have by no means come into a 
bad inheritance!” 

Goethe had sent me this morning a roll of papers relative to 
the theatre, among which I had found the rules and studies 
he had made with Wolff and Griiner to qualify them as goo{l 
actors. I proposed to put them together, and make from them 
a sort of theatrical catechism. Goethe consented, and we dis¬ 
cussed the matter. This gave us occasion to speak of some 
distinguished actors who h^ad been formed in his school; and 
I took the opportunity to ask some questions about Frau von 
Heigendorf. ‘I may,” said Goethe, “have influenced her, but 
properly speaking she is not my pupil. She was, as it were, 
bom on the boards, and was as decided, ready, and adroit in 
anything as a duck in the water. She needed not my in¬ 
struction; but did what was right instinctively, and perhaps 
without knowing it.” 

We then talked of the many years he had superintended the 
th»tre, and the time thus lost to literary production. “Yes.” 
said he, “I may have missed w-riting many a good thing; but. 
when I reflect, I am not sorry*. I have always regarded all 1 
have done solely as symbolical; and. in fact, it has been toler¬ 
ably indifferent to me whether I have made pots or dishes.” 


(Sup.) Wednesday. May 5, 1824. 

The papers containing the studies Goethe prosecuted with 
the actors Wolff and Griiner have occupied me the last few 
days; and I have succeeded in bringing them into a sort of 
form. I spoke with Goethe about this work to-day, and we 
went through the topics in detail. The remarks concerning 
pronunciation, and the laying aside of provincialisms, appeared 
particularly important. 

T have, in my long practice,” said Goethe, “become 
^uainted with beginners from all parts of (iermany. The 
pronunciation of the North German leaves little to be desired: 
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it is pure, and may in many respects be looked upon as a model. 
On the contrary, I have often had a great deal of trouble with 
native Suabians, Austrians, and Saxons. The natives of our 
beloved town, Weimar, have also given me a great deal to do. 
Among these have arisen the most ridiculous mistakes; because 
in schools here they are not forced to distinguish, by a marked 
pronunciation, b from p, and d from /. One woiijd scarcely 
believe that b, p, d, and t, are generally considered to be four 
different letters; for they only speak of a hard and a soft b, 
and of a hard and a soft d, and thus seem tacitly to intimate 
that p and t do not exist. With such people. Pan (pain) sounds 
like Bein (K ",'), Pas (pass) like Bass (bass), and Teckd ^ like 
Deckel (cover).” 

“An actor of this town,” added I, "who did not properly 
distinguish / from d, lately was playing a lover, who had been 
guilty of a little infidelity; whereupon the angry young lady 
showered violent reproaches upon him. Growing impatient, 
he had to exclaim, 'O ende 1 ' (O cease!); but being unable to 
distinguish the t from the d. he exclaimed, ‘O ente!’ (0 
duck!),* wliich excited laughter.” 

“The circumstance is very quaint,” returned Goethe, “and 
will do well to mention in 01 r Theatrical Catechism." 

"Lately, a young singer, likewise of this town,” continued I, 
"who could not make tlie distinction between the t and the d, 
had to say, ' Ich tvill dich den Etugescethten itbcrgeben' (I will 
give you up to the initiated); but as she pronounced the t as d, 
it sounijed as if she said, ' leh will dich dai Eingaveiden iiber- 
geben' (I will give you up to the bowels). Again, an actor of 
this town who played the part of a servant, had to say to a 
stranger, 'Man Herr ist uicht zu Hans, er sitzt tm Rathe' (my 
master is not at home, he sits in council): but as he could not 
distinguish the / from the d. it sounded a.s if he said, 'Man 
Herr ist nicht zu Hnus, rr silzt im Bade' (my master is not at 
home, he sits in the wheel).” 

"These incidents,” sai<l (ioethe, “are not bad. and we will 
notice them. Thus, if anyone who does not distinguish the p 
froni the b. ha.s to c.ill out, ‘/*acke ihn an/' (seize him), but. 
instead of this, exclaims, ' Batke thn an!' (slick him on), it is 
very laughable. 

“In a similar manner,” sai<l (ioclhe, “the u is frequently 

' A pr<'*Mncial word (or a Icmcr. 

• nn$ bluficlcr h.id not even the nppositcnc&s that '^duck** would 
had m English; (cr the sceondary inc.iuin;; of Futf is not *'daihng* 
\nti ** canarti '* 
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pronounced like 1, which has been the cause of not a few 
scandalous mistakes. I have frequently heard said, instead 
of Kiistenbewohner (inhabitant of the coast), Kisienbnvohner 
(inhabitant of the box); instead of Thiirstuck (a painting 
over a door), Thicrstuck (animal-picture); instead of Griindlich 
(well-grounded), Grindlich (scurfy); instead of Trube (gloomy), 
Tricbe (impulses); and instead of Ihr musst (you must), Ih’r 
missl (you miss);—never without a hearty laugh.” 

“I lately noticed at the theatre,” said I, “a very ludicrous 
case of the kind, in which a lady, in a critical situation, has to 
follow a man, whom she had never seen before. She had to say, 
'Ich kenne Dick z'car nicht. aber ich s<tze mtin ganzes Vertratien 
in ^ Edelmuih Deincr Zuge' (I do not know you, but I place 
entire confidence in the nobility of your countenance); but as 
she pronounced the u like i, she said, 'Ich kenne Dick zwar 
nicM, aber ich seize mein ganzes Vrrtrauen in den Edelmxith 
peiner Ziege' (I do not know you, but I place entire confidence 
in the nobility of your goat).*' 

“Not bad,” returned Goethe, "we will notice that also. 
G and k are here frequently confounded; possibly from un¬ 
certainty whether the letter should be hard or soft, a result of 
the doctrine so much in vogue here. You have probably often 
heard, or will hear, in our theatre, Karlenhans (card-house) 
instead of Gartenhaus (garden-house), Kasse (chest) instead of 
(lane). Klauben (to pick out) instead of Glauben (to 
believe),irAr(j«5f« (to enwreathe)instead of begrenzen (to bound) 
and Kunst (art) instead of Gunst (favour).” 

“I have already heard something similar,” returned I. “An 
^or of this town had to say, 'Detn Gram gehl mir zu Herzen' 
(^y grief touches my heart). But he said very distinctly, 

(Thy goods* touch my 

Besides, answered Goethe, “we hear this substitution of 
I lor k, not merely amongst actors, but even amongst theologians. 

* once experienced an incident of this sort. When I. some 
nve years ago, stayed at Jena, and lodged at the Kir Tree, a 
tnwlogical student one morning presented himself. After he 
‘‘ad conversed with me very agreeably, he made, as he was just 
^ *«<iuest of a most peculiar kind. He begged me to 
**‘ 1 ^ ^ /'rcar/j m my stead on the next Sunday. I saw 

wriich way the wind blew, and that the hopeful youth was one 
01 those who confound g witlj k. I therefore answered that I 

• Or iumbcr.— I. O. 
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could not personally assist; but that he would be sure to attain 
his object if he would apply to Archdeacon Koethe." 

Thursday, May 6, 18J4. 

When I came to Weimar last summer, it was not, as I have 
said, my intention to remain here; I only intended to make 
Goethe’s personal acquaintance, and then to visit the Rhine, 
where I intended to live some time. However, I had been 
detained in Weimar by Goethe’s remarkable kindness, and my 
relation to him had become more and more practical, as he 
drew me into his own interest and ;;ave me work to do, pre¬ 
paratory to a complete edition of his works. Thus, in the 
course of last winter, I collected several divisions of ‘‘tame 
Xenia” {zahmr Xenien) from the most confused bundles of 
paper, arranged a volume of new poems, and the Thtatrical 
Catfchtsm, and also the outlines of a treatise on Dilettantism 
in the dilTcrcnt arts. I had, however, never forgotten my 
design of seeing the Rhine; and Goethe himself, that I might 
not carry within me the sting of an unsaiished desire, advised 
me to devote some months of this summer to that region. 

It was, however, decidedly his wish that I should return to 
Weimar. He observed that it was not good to break tics scarcely 
formed, and that ever>'thing in life to be of value must have a 
sequence; and he intimated that he had selected Riemer and 
me, not only to aid him in preparing a new and complete edition 
«)f his works, but also to take the whole charge of it in case he 
should be suddenly called away, as might naturally happen at 
his a<lvanced age. 

He showed me this morning immense packages of letters, laid 
out in what is called the Chamber of liusts {Busten-Z-unmer). 

" Ihesc,” said he, “arc all letters which I have received since 
1780, from the most distinguished men of our country. There 
lies hoarded in these a ricli treasure of thoughts, which it shall 
•'ome time be your olhee to impart to the public. I am now 
having a chest m.ide, in wliich these letters will be put, with 
the rest of my literary remains. I wisli you, before you set 
out on your journey, to put them all in order, that I may 
feel easy about them, and have a care the less.” 

He then told me that he intended to visit Marienbad this 
sumiiKT. but not till the end of July. He expressed a wish 
that I sfiouM be back before liis departure. 


A few weeks afterwards, I visited my friends in Hanover, 
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then stopped during the months of June and July on the 
Rhine; where, especially at Frankfort, Heidelberg, and Bonn, I 
made many valuable acquaintances among Goethe’s friends.^ 


(Sup.) Tuesday, May i8, 1834. 

This evening at Goethe’s, in company with Riemcr. 

Goethe talked about an English poem on geology. He made 
an impromptu translation of it, with so much spirit, imagina¬ 
tion, and good humour, that every object stood before us, with 
as much life as if it were his own invention at the moment. 
The hero of the poem. King Coal, was seen, in his brilliant hall 
of audience, seated upon his throne; his consort. Pyrites, by 
his side, waiting for the nobles of the kir^dom. Entering 
according to their rank, they appeared one by one to the king* 
and were introduced as Duke Granite, Marquis Slate, Countess 
Porphyry, and so on with the rest, who were all characterized 
by some excellent epithet and joke. Then followed Sir Lorenzo 
Chalk, a man of great possessions, and well received at court. 
He excuses his mother, the Lady Marblt, on the ground that 
her residence is rather distant. She is a very polished and 
accomplished lady, and a cause of her non-appearance at court 
is that she is involved in an intrigue with Canova, who likes 
to flirt with her. Tufa, whose hair is decked with lizards and 
fishes, appears rather intoxicated. Hans Marl and Jacob Clay 
do not appear till the end; the last is a particular favourite of 
the queen, because he has promised her a collection of shells. 
Thus the whole went on for a long time in the most cheerful 
tone; but the deuils were too minute for me to note the further 
progress of the story. 

Such a poem, said Goethe, “is calculated to amuse people 
of the world, while at the same time it diffuses a quantity of 
useful information. A taste for science is thus excited amongst 
the higher circles; and nobody knows how much good may 
ultimately result from such an entertaining half-joke. Many 
a clever person may be induced to make observations himself, 
within his own immediate sphere. And such individual obser¬ 
vations, drawn from the natural objects with which we are in 
conUct, are often the more valuable the less the obseiver pro- 
fessionally belongs to the particular department of science.’’ 

You appear, then, to intimate,” relumed 1 , ‘•that the more 
one knows, the worse one observes.” 


'. 1 **^***®“ sl^tcmcni. though attached to the coavcrsalion of 6ih May 
ITk; k ^ properly after 26th .May fp. OBI. 

suppkmcaiaJ volume - J. O. 
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Certainly/* said Goethe, ‘Svhen the knowledge that is 
handed down is combined with errors. As soon as anybody 
belongs to a certain narrow creed in science, every unprejudiced 
and true perception is gone. The decided Vulcanist always 
secs through tlic spectacles of a Vulcanist; and every Neptunist, 
and every professor of the newest elevation-theory, through 
his own. The contemplation of the world, with all these theorists, 
has lost its innocences the objects no longer appear in their 
natural purity. If these learned men, then, give an account 
of their obscPi’ations, we obtain, notwithstanding their love of 
truth as individuals, no actual truth with reference to the 
objects; we always get the taste of a strong subjective mixture. 

‘‘I am, however, far from maintaining that an unprejudiced 
correct knowledge is a drawback to obseprMtion. I am much 
more inclined to support the old truth, that we have only eyes 
and cars for what we know. The musician by profession hears, 
in an orchestral performance, every instrument and every 
single tone; whilst one unacquainted with the art is wrapped 
up in the massive effect of the whole. A man merely bent 
upon enjoymeni sees in a green or fiowery meadow only a 
pleasant plain, whilst tlic eye of a botanist discovers an endless 
detail of the most varied plants and grasses. 

All have their measure and goal; and, as it has been said in 
my Goelz von BerlUhingen, that the son, from pure learning, 
<loes not know his own father, so in science do we find people 
who can neither see nor hear, through sheer learning and 
hypothesis. Such people look at once within; they are so 
occupied by what is revolving in themselves, that they are like 
a man in a passion, who passes his dearest friends in the street 
without seeing them. The obser\*ation of nature requires a 
certain purity of mind tliat cannot be disturbed or preoccupied 
by anything. The beetle on the flower <ioes not escape the 
child; he has devoted all his senses to a single simple interest; 
and it never strikes him that at the same moment something 
remarkable may be going on in the formation of the clouds to 
distract his glances in that direction.** 

‘^Then,** returned I, “children and the child-Iikc would be 
good hod-men in science.** 

’‘Would to God!” exclaimed Goethe, **wc were all nothing 
more than good hod-men. It is just because wc will be more, 
aruj carry about with us a great apparatus of philosophy and 
hypothesis, that wc spoil all.'* 

1 iicn followctl a pause, wliich Ricmcr broke by mentioning 
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Lord B>Ton and his death. Goethe thereupon gave a brilliant 
elucidation of his writings, and was full of the highest praise 
and the purest acknowledgment. 

“However,” continued he, “although Byron has died so 
young, literature has not suffered an essential loss. Byron 
could, in a certain sense, go no farther. He had reached the 
summit of his creative power, and whatever he might have 
done in the future, he would have been unable to extend the 
boundaries of his talent. In the incomprehensible poem, his 
Vision oj Judgment,^ he has done the utmost of which he 
was capable.” 

The discourse then turned upon the Italian poet, Torquato 
Tasso, and his resemblance to Lord Byron; when Goethe could 
not conceal the superiority of the Englishman, in spirit, grasp 
of the world, and productive power. “We cannot,” continued 
he, “compare these poets with each other, without annihilating 
one by the other. Byron is the burning thorn-bush which 
reduces the holy cedar of Lebanon to ashes. 'I he great epic 
poem of the Italian has maintained its fame for centuries; yet, 
with a single line of Don Juan, the whole of JerusaUm Delivered 
could be poisoned.” 


(Sup.) Wednesday, May 26, 1824, 

To-day I took leave of Goethe, to visit my friends in Hanovc-r, 
and thence to proceed to the Rhine, according to plan. Goethe 
was very affectionate, and pressed me in his arms. “ If at 
Hanover you should meet, at Rehberg’s, ('harlotie Kestner, 
llie old friend of my youth, remember me to her kindly. In 
Frankfort, I commend you to my friends Willemers, the Count 
Reinhardt, and the Schlossers. Then, in both Heidelberg and 
Bonn, you will find friends devoted to me, to whom you will 
be welcome. I did intend again to spend some time at 
Marienbad this summer; but I sliall not go until after your 
return.” 

The parting with Goethe was very trj'ing to me; though I 
went away firmly convinced I should see him again, safe and 
sound, at the end of two months. 

’' S<.-ioc9 juQgst^a Gerichls" (his Doomsday Trit)unal). An interesting 
example of the necessity for cultivating a Bntisli sense of humour before 
queuing EogU^h liter a tore. Goethe's humour was purely German. 
^NTons Viswn of is not beyoml the coiiiprrheiision of the 

Simplest English rcacl'r who has a rough notion of the reign of George III. 
it was written to ricJicuIe a pompous poem of the same name by the 
poet-Uureatc Southry. 
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Nevertheless, I felt very happy next day when the carriage 
conveyed me towards my beloved home in Hanover, to which 
my heartiest longings arc constantly directed. 

Tuesday, August lo, 18^4. 

About a week ajo, I returned from mv tour on the Rhine. 
Goethe expressed much joy at my arrival; and I was not less 
pleased to be with him again. He had a great deal to say to 
me; so that for the first few days I stirred but little from his 
side. His design of going to Maricnbad is abandoned; he does 
not intend to travel this summer. “Now you are again here," 
he said, “I may have a very pleasant August.” 

A few days ago, he put into my hands the beginning of a 
continuation of Dichtung und Wahrhtit, written on quarto leaves, 
and scarcely a finger's breadth thick. Part is complete, but 
the greater part consists of mere indications. However, it is 
already divided into five books; and the leaves containing the 
sketch are so arranged that the general import can be seen. 

The portion finished appears to me so excellent, and the im* 
port of the sketched portion so valuable, that I regret exceedingly 
to see a work that promises so much instruction and enjoyment 
come to a standstill, and I shall urge Goethe to continue 
and complete it. 

The whole has much of the character of a novel. A graceful, 
tender, passionate love-affair, clieerful in its origin, idyllic in 
its progress, tragic at the end through a tacit but mutual 
renunciation, runs through four books, and combines them in an 
organized whole. The charm of Lili’s character, described in 
detail, is of a sort to captivate every reader; just as it did the 
lover who could only save himself by repeated flight. 

The epoch of life set forth is highly romantic—at least, as 
developed in the principal character. But its importance is, 
that, as preceding the position at Weimar, it is decisive for the 
wliolc life. If any section of Goethe’s life raises a vvish for 
detailed description, it is this. 

To excite in Goethe a new ardour for this work, which has 
been interrupted and has lain untouched for years, I have not 
oniv talked with him on the subject, but also sent him the 
following notes, that he may sec at once what is finished and 
uhat has still to be worked out and arranged.* 

' The last five books of DUkittn^ uiiJ WuhrhrtI wore afterwards pub* 
in (»oelhe’s posthumous wofk>, but l*ckcrmann‘s arrani^orncnl 
not J.. O. 
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FIRST BOOK 

I suggest that the relation to Lili, which runs through the 
four following books, should b^in in this first book, and con¬ 
tinue as far as the excursion to Offenbach. Thus, too, this 
book would gain in compass and importance, and too great an 
increase of the second would be prevented. 

SECOND BOOK 

The idyllic life at Offenbach would then open this second 
book, and would go through with the happy love-affair; till it 
begins to assume a doubtful, earnest, and even tragical character. 


THIRD BOOK 

****** 

Whether the plan of Faust is to be communicated or kept 
back is a doubtful point, wliich cannot be resolved until we 
examine the fragments now ready, and make up our minds 
whether the hope of a continuation of Faust is to be given 
up or not. 


FOCRTH BOOK 

The third book would terminate with the attempt at a 
separation from Lili. This fourth book, therefore, very aptly 
begins with the arrival of the Stolbergs and of Haugwitz, by 
which the journey into Switzerland and the first flight from 
Lili are brought about. 


FIFTH BOOK 

This beautiful book is likewise nearly finished—at least as 
to the latter part, to the conclusion, which touches on the 

nature of fate; only a little is wanting for the 
introduction, of which there is already a clear sketch. The 
working-out is, however, the more necessary and desirable, as 
the 6rst mention is made of the Weimar affairs, and thus our 
interest for them is excited. 
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Monday, August l 6 , 1824, 

My conversations with Goethe have lately been very abundant 
in matter, but I have been so much engaged with other thing's 
that I have been unable to write down anything of importance. 

Only the following detached sentences are found noted down 
in my diary; the connection between them, and the occasion 
that gave rise to them, I have forgotten. 


Men arc swimming pots, which knock against each other. 


In the morning we are shrewdest, hut also most anxious; for 
even anxiety is a species of shrewdness, though only a passive 
one. Stupidity is witliout anxiety. 


VVe must not take the faults of our youth into our old age; 
for old age brings with it its own defects. 


Court-life is like music, in wliich everybody must keep time. 


Courtiers would die of ennui, if they could not fill up their 
time with ceremonies. 


It is not right to counsel a prince to give way, even in the 
most trivial matter. 


He wlio would train actors must have infinite patience. 


Tuc^lfty. November 9, 1824. 

I p.assed this evening with Goethe. We talked of Klopstock 
and Herder. 

“Without those powerful precursors,” said Goethe, “our 
literature could not have become what it now is. When thev 
appeared, they were before their age, and were obliged to dr.ig 
it .iftcr them; but now the age has f.ir outrun them, and they 
who were once so ncccs.siuy and important have now ce.ased 
to Ijc means to an end. A young man who would take Klop* 
stork and Herder for his teachers nowadays would be far 
bcliindband.” 

We talked over Klopstork’s ^lessiah and his Odes, touching 
on their merits and their defects. Wc agreed that he had no 
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faculty for observ'ing and apprehending the visible world, or 
for drawing characters; and that he therefore wanted the 
qualities most essential to the epic and dramatic poet—or, 
perhaps it might be said, to the poet generally. 

“An ode occurs to me,” said Goethe, "where he makes the 
German Muse run a race with the British; and indeed, when 
one thinks what a picture it is, where the two girls run one 
against the other, throwing about their legs, and kicking up 
the dust, one must assume that the good Klopstock had not 
really before his eyes pictures of what he wrote, else he could 
not have made such mistakes.” 

I asked how he had felt towards Klopstock in his youth. 

"I venerated him,” said Goethe; “I looked upon him as an 
uncle. I revered whatever he had done, and never thought of 
reflecting upon it, or finding fault with it. I let his fine qualities 
work upon me; for the rest, I went my own way.” 

We came back to Herder, and I asked Goethe which of his 
works he thought the best. “ His Ideas for the History of Man¬ 
kind,” replied Goethe, “are undoubtedly the best. In after 
days, he took the negative side, and was not so agreeable.” 

“Considering the great weight of Herder.” said I, “I cannot 
understand how he had so little judgment on some subjects. 
For instance, I cannot forgive him. especially at that period 
of German literature, for sending back the manuscript of Goetz 
von Derlichtngen without any praise of its merits, and with 
taunting remarks. He must have utterly wanted organ.s to 
perceive some objects.” 

“Yes, Herder was unfortunate in this respect,” replied 
Goethe; “nay,” added he, with vivacity, “if his spirit were 
present at this conversation, it would not understand us.” 

On the other hand,” satd I, “I must praise Merck, who 
urged you to print Goetz.” 

. “He was indeed an odd but important man,” said Goethe. 

Print the thing,’ quoth he, ‘it is worth nothing, but print it.' 
He did not wish me to make any alteration in it, and he wa.s 
right; it would have been different, but not better.” 

Weilne«-da>', Noxcmln-r 24, 1834. 

I went to sec Goethe this evening, before gom^ io iha theatre. 
He inquired about the young Englishmen who are here. I 
told him that I proposed reading with Mr. Doolan a Gcrm«in 
translation of Plutarch. This led the conversation to Roman 
^d Grecian history; and Goethe expressed himself as follows: 
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“ Roman history is no longer suited to us. We have become 
too humane for the triumphs of Osar not to offend our feelings. 
Neither are we much charmed by the history of Greece. When 
this people turns against a foreign foe, it is indeed great and 
glorious; but the division of the sutes, and their eternal wars 
xvith one another, where Greek fights against Greek, are insuffer¬ 
able. Besides, the history of our own time is thoroughly great 
and important; the battles of Lcip2ig and \Vaterloo stand out 
with such prominence, that that of Marathon and others like 
it are gradually eclipsed. Neither are our individual heroes 
inferior to theirs; the French Marshals, Bliichcr, and Wellington, 
vie with any of the heroes of antiquity. ’ 

We then talked of the late French literature, and the daily 
increasing interest in German works manifested by the French. 

"The French," s;iid Goethe, "do well to study and translate 
our writers; for, limited as they arc in both form and motives, 
they can only look without for means. We Germans may be 
reproached for a certain formlessness; but in matter we arc their 
superiors. The theatrical productions of Kotzebue and Iffland 
are so rich in motives that they may pluck them a long time 
before all is userl up. But, especially, our pliilosophical 
Ideality is welcome to them; for every Ideal is serviceable 
to revolutionary aims. 

"The French have understanding and esprit, but neither a 
solid basis nor piety. What serves the moment, what helps 
his party, seems right to the Frenchman. Hence they praise 
us, never from an acknowledgment of our merits, but only 
when they can strengtlien their party by our views.” 

We then talkc<l about our own literature, and of the obstacles 
in the way of some of our latest young poets. 

"Most of our young poets,” said Goethe, "have no fault 
hut this, that their subjectivity is not important, and that they 
cannot find matter in the objective. At best, they only find a 
material similar to themselves, which corresponds to their own 
subjectivity; but as for taking the material on its own account, 
when it is repugnant to the subjectivity, merely because it is 
[loeiic.nl, such a thing is never thought of. 

‘‘Still, if wc only had important personages, formed by 
great studies and situations in life, it might go well with us, 
at least as far as our young lyric poets are conccrnc<l.” 


Friday, r>cc«TnbCT 3. 1824- 

Thcre has lately reached me a proposal to write for an 
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English periodical. I was much inclined to accept, but thought 
it would be good first to talk over the affair with Goethe. 

I went to him this evening. The curtains were down, and 
he was seated before a table, on which dinner had been served, 
and on which burned two lights which illuminated at once his 
own face and a colossal bust before him on the table, at which 
he was looking. “Now,” said Goethe, pointing at the bust, 
“who is this?” “Apparently a poet, and an Italian,” I replied. 
“It is Dante,” said he; “it is well done; a fine head, yet not 
very pleasing. He seems old, bowed down, and peevish; the 
features are lax, and drawn down, as if he had just come from 
hell. I have a medal struck during his life, and there everything 
appears much better.” 

He rose and brought the medal. “ Do you sec what power 
there is in the nose and the swell of the upper lip, the energy 
of the chin, and its fine blending with the check bone? The 
part about the eyes and the forehead are the same in this 
bust; but all the rest is weaker and older. Yet I will not 
find fault with the new work, which deserves praise.” 

Goethe then inquired what I had been doirtg and thinking 
about of late. 1 told him I had had a proposal to write for 
an English periodical, on very advantageous terms, monthly 
notices of the newest productions of the German prose belles 
leltres, and that I was inclined to accept the offer. 

Goethe’s face, which had hitherto worn so friendly an ex¬ 
pression, clouded at these words, and I could read in every 
movement his disapproval. 

“I wish,” said he, “your friends would leave you in peace. 
Why should you trouble yourself with things quite out of 
your way and contrary to your tendencies? We have gold, 
silver, and paper money, and each has its own value; but, to 
do justice to each, you must understand the exchange. And 
so in literature. You understand the metallic, but not the 
paper currency: you are not equal to this; your criticisms will 
be unjust, and do hurt. If you wish to be just, to give every¬ 
thing its proper place, you must first become acquainted with 
our middle literature, and make up your mind to a study by 
no means trifling. You must look back and see what the 
Schlegels proposed and performed, and then read all our later 
authors—Franz Horn, Hoffmann, Clauren, etc. Even this is 
not enough. You must also take in all the journals of the 
day, from the Morgetiblalt to the Abend-Zejtung, in order that 
no news may escape you; and thus you will spoil your best 
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days and hours. Then all new books, which you would criticize 
with any profundity you must not only skim over, but study 

vh^; H yo^ find 

the nsk of being at war with all the world. 

No; dccime the proposal; it is not in your way. Generally 

them''" H conc 3 c 

them. Had I been so wise thirty years ago, I should have 

done very differently. How much time I lost with Schiller on 

his //«7re« and Musen-Almanacks \ Now, when I have been 

r.nn f I feel this most forcibly, and 

cannot think without chagrin on those undertakings, which 

made the world abuse us, and which were entirely without 
result for ourselves Talent thinks it can do whatever it sees 
others doing; but this is not so, and it will have to repent its 
Faux-/rats (id\c expenses). What good does it do to curl up 
your hair for a smgk night? You have paper in your hair, 
that IS all; next night, it is straight again. 

•' The great point,” he continued, ” is to make a capital that 
will not be exhausted. Ihis you will acquire by the study of 
the English language and literature, which you have already 
begun. Keep to that, and continually make use of the advan¬ 
tages you now possess in the acquaintance of the young English¬ 
men. ^ ou studied the ancient languages but little during your 
youth; therefore, seek now a stronghold in the literature of so 
able a nation as the English. And, besides, our own literature 
IS chicMy the offspring of theirs! Whence have we our novels 
our tragedies, but from Goldsmith, Fielding, and Shakespeare.’ 
And in our own day, where will you find in Germany three 
literary heroes who can be placed on a level with Lord Byron, 
Moore and Walter Scott? Once more, ground yourself in 
English, concentrate your powers for something good, and give 

up ever> thing that can produce no result of consequence and is 
not suited to vou.” 


I rejoiced that I had thus made Goethe speak. I determined 
lo comply with his -idvicc in every respect. 

( hiincellor von Muller w^ts now announced, and sat down 
with us. ihc conversation turned once more on the bust ol 
Dante, which stood before us. and on his life and works. The 
obscurity of this author was especially mcntioneil—how his 
own countrymen had never understood him, so that it would he 
impossible for a foreigner to penetrate such darkness. ‘^To 
you/* said Goethe, turning towards me, with u friendly air, 
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"the study of tliis poet is hereby absolutely forbidden by 
your father confessor.” 

Goethe also remarked that the difficult rhyme is, in a great 
measure, the cause of his obscurity. For the rest, he spoke of 
Dante with extreme reverence; and I obser\’ed that he was not 
satisfied with the word talent, but called him a nature, as if thus 
wishing to express something more comprehensive, more full of 
prescience, of deeper insight, and wider scope.^ 

Tbursday, December 9, 1824. 

I went this evening to Goethe. He greeted me with praises 
of my poem Sehellhorn's Jubilee. I told him lliat I had written 
to refuse the proposal from England. 

“Thank Heaven!” said he; "then you are free and at peace 
once more. And now let me warn you against something else. 
The composers will come and want an opera; but you must be 
steadfast and refuse them, for that is a work that leads to 
nothing, and only loses time.” 

He then told me that he had sent the author of the Paria, 
who is now at Bonn, the play-bill, through Kees of Esenbeck, 
that the poet might see his piece had been played here. “ Life 
is short,” he added: ” we must try to do one another a good turn.” 

The Berlin journals lay before him, and he told me of the 
great inundation at Petersburg. He gave me the paper to 
read, and talked about the bad situation of Petersburg, laughing 
approvingly at an expression of Rousseau’s, who said that we 
could not hinder an earthquake by building a city near a 
burning mountain. “Nature goes her own way,” said he, “and 
all that to us seems an exception is really according to order.” 

Wc then talked of the great tempests that had raged on 
every coast, and of other violent outbreaks of nature, mentioned 
in the journals: and I aske<i Goethe whether it was known 
how such things were connected. Goethe rcpiie<l: " Wc have 
scarcely a suspicion respecting such mysteries, much less can 
we speak abfjut them.” 

Coudray and Professor Ricmer were announced. Both 
joined us, and the inundation of Petersburg was again discussed. 
M. Coudray, by drawing the plan of that city, ^hovved us the 
position of the Neva, and the rest of the locality. 

• Pers 'n.iiity, 
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Moaday, January lo. 18:5. 

Goethe, with his great interest for the English, has desired me 
to introduce to him the young Englishmen here at present. At 
five o’clock this afternoon, he expected me with Mr. H., the 
English engineer officer. We were conducted by the servant 
to a pleasant well-warmed apartment, where Goethe usually 
passes his afternoons and evenings. Three lights were burning 
on the table, but he was not there; we heard him talking in 
the adjoining saloon. 

Mr. H. looked about him for a while, and observed, besides 
the pictures and a large chart of the mountains which adorned 
the walls, a book-case full of portfolios. These, I told him, 
contained many drawings from the hands of celebrated masters, 
and engravings after the best pictures of all schools, which 
Goethe had been gradually collecting. 

After we had waited a few minutes, Goethe came in. He 
said to Mr. H., “I presume I may address you in German, as 
I hear you are already well versed in our language.” Mr. II. 
answered with a few polite words, and Goethe requested us 
to be seated. 

Mr. H.'s manners and appearance must have made a good 
impression on Goethe; for his sweetness and mild serenity were 
nunifested towards the stranger in their real beauty. "You 
did well,” said he, "to come hither to learn German; for here 
you will quickly and easily acquire a knowledge not only of the 
language but also of the elements on which it rests—our soil, 
climate, mode of life, manners, social habits, and constitution 
—and carry it away with you to England.” 

Mr. H. replied, "The interest taken in the German language 
IS now great, so that there is scarcely a young Englisliman of 
good family who does not learn German.” 

"We Germans,” said Goethe, good-humouredly, "have, how¬ 
ever, been half a century before your nation in this respect. 
For fifty years I have been busy with the English language 
&nd literature; so that I am well acquainted with your writers, 

77 
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your ways of living, and the administration of your country 
If I went to England, I should be no stranger there. 

‘But, as I said, your young men do well to come to us and 
learn our language; for, not only does our literature merit 
attention on its own account, but he who now knows German 
well can dispense with many other languages. Of the French 
1 do not speak; it is the language of conversation, and indis- 
pen.sable in travelling, because everybody understands it, and 
in all coimtncs we can get on with it instead of a good inter¬ 
preter. But as for Greek. Latin, Italian, and Spanish: we can 
read the best works of those nations in such excellent German 
translations, that, unless we have some particular object in 
view, we need not spend much lime upon the toilsome study 
of those languages. It is in the German nature to honour aftc-r 
Its kind everything produced by other nations, and to accommo¬ 
date Itself to foreign peculiarities. This, with the great flexibility 
of our language, makes German translations thoroughly faith- 

J A , • ^ 4 in general you get on very far with a 

good translation. Krcdcrick the Great di<} not know I^tin, 
but he re.id Cicero in the French translation witli as much 
profit as wc who read him in the original.” 

I hen, turning the conversation on the theatre, he asked Mr. 
H. whether he went frequently thither. •Every evening,” he 
re-plied, and find that I thus gain much towards the under¬ 
standing of the language.” 

■■ It is remarkable,” said Goethe, “that the car, and generally 
the understanding, gets the start of speaking; so that a man 

may wry soon eumprehend all he licars, but by no means 
express it all. " 

' I e.xpericnce daily, ’ said Mr. H.. ' ihc truth of that. I 
understand very well whatever I hear or read; I even feci 
when an incorrect expression is used in German. But when 
I speak, nothing will flow, and I cannot express myself as I 
wish- In light convcrsaiioii at court, jests witli the ladies, a 
cJiat at balU. and the like, 1 succeed pretty well. But, if I 
try to express an opinion on any important topic, to say any- 
tiiing peculiar or luminous, I cannot get on.” 

"Be not discouraged by that.” said Goethe, “since it is 
hard enough to e.spress such uncommon matters in one’s own 
mother tongue.” 

He then asked what Mr. H. read in German literature. “I 
have rea>l Egi/tottl," he replied, “and found so much pleasure 
in the [jcrusal that I returned to it three times. Torquato 
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Tasso, too, has afforded me much enjoyment. Now, I am 
reading Faust, but find that it is somewhat difficult." 

Goethe laughed at these last words. “Really," said he, 
"I would not have advised you to undertake Faust. It is mad 
stuff, and goes quite beyond all ordinary feeling. But since 
you have done it of your own accord, without asking my advice, 
you will see how you will get through. Faust is so strange an 
individual, that only few can sympathiie with his internal 
condition. Then the character of Mephistopheles is, on account 
of his irony, and also because he is a living result of an exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with the world, also ver>’ diificult. But you 
wiU see what Ughts open upon you. Tasso, on the other han<l. 
lies far nearer the common feelings of mankind, and the detail 
of its form is favourable to easy comprehension.” 

“Yet,” said Mr. H., "Tasso is thought difficult in Ger¬ 
many, and people have wondered to hear me say that I was 
reading it." 

“What is chiefly needed for Tasso,” replied Goethe, “is that 
one should be no longer a child and should have been in good 
society. A young man of good family, with sutficient mind 
and delicacy, and also with outward culture such as will be 
produced by intercourse with accomplished men of the higher 
class, will not find Tasso difficult.” 

The conversation turning upon Egtnoni, he said, “I wrote 
EgmotU in 1775—fifty years ago. I adhered closely to history. 
Ten years aftenvards, when 1 was in Rome, I read in the news¬ 
papers that the revolutionary scenes in the Netherlands there 
described were exactly repeated. I saw from this that the 
world remains ever the same, and that my picture must have 
some life in it." 

Amid this and similar conversation, the hour for the theatre 
had come. 

As we went homeward, I asked Mr. H. how he was please.i 
with Goethe. “I have never,” said he, “seen a man who, with 
all his attractive gentleness, had so much native dignity. How¬ 
ever he may con<lescend, he is always the great man.” 

Tuesday, Januar>' j 8, 1825. 

I went to Goctlic al)out five o’clock. I liad not seen him for 
some days, and passed a delightful evening. 1 found him 
sitting in his working-room, and talking, tluring the twilight, 
with liis son and Hofrath Rehbein his physician. 1 seated 
myself at the table with them. We talked a while in tlie dusk 
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then lights were brought in, and I had the happiness to sec 
Ooethe lookmg fresh and cheerful. 

As usual, he inquired with interest what had happened to 
me of late, and I replied that I had made the acquaintance of 
a poetess. 1 was able to praise her talent; and Goethe, who 
was likewise acquainted with some of her productions, agreed. 

One of her poems,” said he, “in which she describes the 
countiy near her home, is peculiar. She has a good tendency 
towards outward objects, and is besides not destitute of valuable 
internal qualities. We might indeed find much fault with her* 
but we will not disturb her in the path her talent will show her." 

Hofrath Rehbein remarked that the poetical talent of ladies 
often seemed to him as a sc.vual instinct of the intellect. “Hear 
him. said Goethe. laughing, and looking at me; "sexual instinct, 
indeed! how the physician explains it?” 

I know not,” said Rehbein, "whether I express myself 
right; but it is something of the sort. Usually, these beings 
have not been fortunate in love, and they now seek compensa- 
tion in intellectual pursuits. Had they been married in time, 
and borne children, they would never have thought of poetical 
productions.” 


1 will not inquire,” said Goethe, “how far you arc right in 
this case; but, as to the talents of ladies in other departments, 
I have always found that they ceased on marriage. I have 
known girls who drew finely; but so soon as they became wives 
and mothers it was all over: they were busy with their children, 
and never touched a pencil. 

“ But our poetesses,” continued he, with much animation, 
” might write and pocli/e as they pleased if only our men would 
not write like women. This is what does not please me. Look 
at our periodicals ami annuals; sec how all becomes weaker 
and weaker. Were a chapter of f'cliini now printed in the 
Morgtnblatt, what a figure it would make! 

However, let us lorget all that, and rejoice in our brave 
girl at Halle, who with masculine spirit introduces us into the 
Serliian world. These poems are excellent. There are some 
among them worthy of comparison with Solomon's Song, and 
that is saying something. I have finishc<i my essay on them, 
and it is already in type. ’ NS’ith these words he handed me 
tlic first four proof-sheets of a new number of Kunst und Alter- 
ihum, containing the essay. "I have,” said he, "characterized 
tliese poems according to their chief subjects, and I think you 
smI) be plea.sed witli the valuable molijs. Rehbein, too, is not 
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ignorant of poetry—at least as to its import and material—he 
may like to hear you read this aloud/' 

I read slowly the subjects of the single poems. The situa¬ 
tions indicated were so marked and expressive, that at each 
word a whole poem was revealed to my eye—the following 
especially: 

1. Modesty of a Serbian girl, who never raises her beautiful 
eyelashes. 

2. Conflict in the mind of a lover, who, as groomsman, is 
obliged to conduct his beloved to another. 

3. Being distressed about her lover, the girl will not sing, 
lest she should seem gay. 

4. Complaint of the corruption of manners; how youths 
many widows, and old men virgins. 

5. Complaint of a youth that a mother gives her daughter 
too much liberty. 

6. Confidingly joyous talk of a girl with the steed, who 
betrays to her his master’s inclinations and designs. 

7. The maiden will not have liim she cannot love. 

8. The fair barmaid: her lover is not among the guests. 

9. Finding and tender awakening of the beloved. 

10. What trade shall my husband be? 

11. Joys of love lost by babbling. 

12. The lover comes from abroad, watches her by day, 
surprises her at night. 

I remarked that tliese mere motifs excited in me such lively 
emotions, that I felt as if I were reading the poems themselves, 
and had no desire for the details. 

Said Goethe, “Here you see the great importance of moit/s, 
whicdi people cannot be got to understand. Our women have 
no notion of it. ' That poem is beautiful,’ they say; and by this 
they mean nothing but the feelings, the words, the verses. 
Nobody dreams that the true power of a poem consists in the 
situation—in the motifs. And for this very reason, thousands 
of poems are written, where the motif is nothing at all, and 
which merely through feeling and sounding verse reflect a sort 
of existence. Dilettanti, and especially women, have very 
we^ ideas of poetry. I hey usually think, if they could but get 
quit of the technical part, they would have the essential, and 
would be quite accomplished; but they are much mistaken,” 

Professor Riemer was announced, Rehbcin look leave, and 
Riemcr sat down with us. The conversation still turned on the 
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motifs of the Serbian love-poems. Riemer was acquainted 
with the topic, and said that, according to the table of contents 
given above, not only could poems be made, but the same 
motifs had been already used by the Germans without any 
knowledge that they had been treated in Serbia. He mentioned 
some poems of his own, and I mentioned some poems by Goethe, 
which had occurred to me during the reading. 

fhe world,” said Goethe, ‘‘remains always the same; 
situations are repeated; one people lives, loves, and feels like 
another; why should not one poet write like another.^ The 
situations of life are alike; why then should those of poems 
he unlike?” ^ 

"This vcr>' similarity in life and sensation.” said Riemer, 
"makes us all able to appreciate the poetry of other nations. 

1 f this were not the case, wc should never know what foreign 
poems were about.” 

Said I, "That is why I am always surprised at the way the 
learned seem to suppose that poetizing proceeds, not from life 
to the poem, but from the book to the poem. They arc always 
saying, ‘He got this here; he got that there.’ If. for instance, 
they find passages in Shakespeare which arc also to be found 
in the ancients, they say he must have taken them from the 
ancients. Thus there is a situation in Shakespeare, where, on 
the sight of a beautiful girl, the parents are congr.ttulated who 
rajl her ilaughtcr. and the youth who will lead her home as his 
bri<le. And because tlie same thing occurs in Homer, Shake¬ 
speare forsooth has taken it from Homer.* How odd! As if 
wc liad to go so far for such things, and they were not before 
our eyes, felt, and uttered, every day.” 

"Ah. yes.” said (ioethc. "it is very ridiculous.” 

"Lord Uyron, too.” said I, "is no wiser, when he takes Faust 
to pieces, and thinks you found one tiling here, the other there.” 

■‘ I'lu* greater part of those fine tilings cited by Lord Byron.” 
said Goethe. "I have never even read; much less did I think 
of them when I was writing Faust. But Lord Byron is only 
great as a poet: as .soon as he reflects, he is a child. He knows 
not liow to help himself against stupid attacks of the same 
kind made upon him by his own countrymen. He ought to 
have expressed himself more strongly against them. ‘What 
IS there is mine.’ he should hav'c said; ‘and whether I got it 
from .a book or from life, is of no consequence; the only point 

' F< l<''rtn.ino lierc shows acquainlancc with a method since rendered 
i 111. ill.ir by Uacomaos. 
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is, whether I have made a right use of it.’ Walter Scott used 
a scene from my Egmtmt, and he had a right to do so; and 
because he did it well, he deserves praise. He has also copied 
the character of my Mignon in one of his romances; but whether 
with equal judgment, is another question. Lord Byron’s trans¬ 
formed Devil ^ is a continuation of Mephistopheles, and quite 
right too. If, from the whim of originality, he had departed 
from the model, he would certainly have fared worse. Thus, 
my Mephistopheles sings a song from Shakespeare, and why 
should he not? Why should I give myself the trouble of in¬ 
venting one of my own, when this said just what was wanted? 
Also, if the prologue to my Faust is something like the beginning 
of Job, that is again quite right, and I am rather to be praised 
than censured.” 

Goethe, in the best humour, sent for a bottle of wine, an<l 
filled for Riemer and me; he himself drank Maric-nbad water. 
He seemed to have appointed this evening for looking over, 
with Riemer. the manuscript of the continuation of his auto- 
biography, perhaps in order to improve it here and there, in 
point of expression- “Let Eckermann slay and hear it too," 
said Goethe: and he then laid the manuscrif)t before Riemer, 
who began to read, commencing with the year 1795. 

In the course of the summer, I had had the pleasure of 
repeatedly reading and reflecting on the still unpublished record 
of those years, down to the latest time. But now, to hear them 
read aloud in Goethe’s presence afforded a new enjoyment. 
Riemer paid espc-cial attention to the mode of expression; and 
I had occasion to admire his great dexterity anti his affluence 
of words and phrases. But in Goelfie’s mind the epoch of 
life described wa.s revived; he revelled in recollections, and, on 
the mention of single persons and events, filled out the written 
narrative with oral details. That was a memorable evening! 
The most distinguished of his contcm[)oraries were talked over- 
but the conversation always came back to Sc hiller, who was so 
interwoven with this period, from 1795 to 1800. The theatre 
had been the object of their united efforts, an<l Goethe’s best 
works belong to this time. W'tl/ielm Meistfr was completed; 
Hermann und Dorothea planned and written; Cellini translated 
for the Horen ; the Xeniert written by both for Scliiller’s Musen- 


.. doubUess, means the Deformed Transformed-, and Ihc fact th.it 
ttiis pc«m was not piU>lished till lunuary it probatde th.it 

*^the had not actually seen it. accounts tor the uiaccuracy of the 
expression.—J. O. 
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Ahiatiach;—every day brought with it points of contact. Of 
aJl this we talked, and Goethe had full opportunity for tljc 
most interesting reminiscences. 

"Hermann und Dorothea’’ said he, “is almost the only one 
of my larger poems that still satisfies me; I can never read it 
without strong interest. I love it best in the Latin translation; 
there it seems to me nobler, and as if it had returned to its 
original form.” 

Wilhelm Meistcr was often a subject of discourse. “Schiller 
blamed me for intenveaving tragic elements which do not 
belong to the novel. Yet he was wrong, as wc all know. In 
his letters to me, there are most important views and opinions 
with respect to Wilhelm Meister. But this work is one of the 
most incalculable productions; I myself scarcely have the key 
to it. People seek a central point; that is hard, and not 
even right. I should think a rich manifold life, brought close 
to our eyes, would be enough without any express tendency; 
which, after all. i.s only for the intellect. But if anything of 
the sort is insisted upon, it will perhaps be found in the words 
Frederic at the end addresses to the hero: ‘Thou scem'st to me 
like Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to .seek his father’s 
a.ssos, and found a kingdom.’ Keep to this; for, in fact, the 
whole work seems to say nothing more than that man, despite 
all his follies and errors, being led by a higher hand, reaches 
some iiappy goal at last.” 

We then talked of the high degree of culture that had become 
general among the middle classes of Germany during the last 
fifty years, and Goethe ascribed this not so much to Lessing as 
to Ilerder ami Wieland. “Lessing,” said he, “was of the very 
highest understanding, and only one equally great could truly 
h am of him. To a half-faculty he was dangerous.” He men¬ 
tioned a journalist who had formed himself on Lessing, and, 
at the end of the last century, bad played a [lart indeed—but 
far Irom a noble one, he wa.s so inferior to his predecessor. 

“All Upper Germany,” said he, "is indebted to Wieland for 
its style. It lacs learned much from him ; not least the capability 
of expressing itself correctly.“ 

On mention of the Xemeu} he especially praised those of 
Schillfr, which he called sliarp and biting, while he allied his 
own iiinfKcnt and trivial. 


“ I he Thierhreis (Zodiac), which is by Schiller,” said he, 


' It lui'ti 5 c«Trcclv h< mvnitinned tbAt this U the name givco to a coUectiOQ 
ol sarcastic epigrams by (jocthe and Schiller. —J. O. 
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“I always read with admiration. The good effects which the 
Xenim had upon the German literature of their time are beyond 
calculation." Many persons against whom the Xenien were 
directed were mentioned on this occasion, but their names have 
escaped my memory. 

After we had read and talked over the manuscript to the end 
of the year 1800, interrupted by these and innumerable other 
observations from Goethe, he put aside the papers, and had a 
little supper placed at one end of the table at which we were 
sitting. We partook of it, but Goethe did not touch a morsel; 
indeed, I have never seen him eat in the evening. He sat 
down with us, filled our glasses, snuffed the candles, and regaled 
us intellectually. His remembrance of Schiller was so lively 
that the conversation during the latter part of the evening was 
devoted to him alone. 

Riemer spoke of Schiller’s personal appearance. “The build 
of his limbs, his gait in the street, all his motions,’’ said he, 
“were proud; his eyes only were soft.” 

“Yes," said Goethe, “everything else about him was proud 
and majestic, only the eyes were soft. And his talent wa.s 
like his outward form. He seized boldly on a great subject, 
and turned it this way and that. liut he saw his object only 
on the outside; a quiet development from its interior was not 
within his province. His talent was more desultory’. Thus 
he was never decided—could never have done. He often 
changed a part just before a rehearsal. 

“And, as he went so boldly to work, he did not take sufficient 
pains about motifs. I recollect what trouble I had with him, 
when he wanted to make Gessler, in Tell, abruptly break an 
apple from the tree, and have it shot from the boy’s head. 
This was quite against my nature, and I urged him to give at 
least some motive to this barbarity, by making the boy boast 
to Gessler of his father’s dexterity, and say that he could shoot 
an apple from a tree at a hundred paces. Schiller, at first, 
would have nothing of the sort: but at last he yielded to my 
arguments and intentions, and did as I advised him. I, on the 
other hand, by too great attention to motifs, kept my pieces 
frorn the theatre. My Eugenie ^ is nothing but a chain of 
motifs, and this cannot succeed on the stage. 

"Schiller's genius was really made for the theatre. With 
every piece he progressed, and became more finished; but, 
strange to say, a certain love for the horrible adhered to him 
^ Die Saturlicfu Tockur (Thf Natural Dauffhtrr).—J. O. 
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from the time of the Robbers, which never quite left him even 
in his prime. 1 recollect that in the prison scene in my Eg^wnt 
where llie sentence is read to him, Schiller would have made 
-Uva appear m the background, masked and muffled in a 
cloak, enjoying the effect the sentence would produce on 
Eginont. 1 bus /Uva was to show himself insatiable in revenge 
and malice. I, however, protested, and prevented the apparition 
He was a great, odd man. 

“Every week he became different and more finished; each 
time I saw him he seemed to me to have advanced in 
learning and judgment. His letters arc the fairest memorials 
of him that I possess, and they are also among the best of his 
wntmgs. His last letter I preser\’e as a sacred relic.” He rose 
and fetched it. See and read it,” said he, giving it to me. 

It %vas a very fine letter, written in a bold hand. It conUined 
an opinion of Goethe’s notes to Rameau's Nephcic, which exhibit 
French literature at that time, and which he had civen Sclullcr 
to look over. I read the letter aloud to Riemer.' “You see/' 
said Goethe, “how apt and consistent is his judgment, and 
that tlie handwriting nowhere shows trace of weakness. He 
was a splendiil man. and went from us in all the fulness of his 
strength. J his letter is dated the 24th of April, 1805. Schiller 
died on the 9th of Mav.” 

\\’c looked at the letter by turns, and were pleased with the 
clear style and fine handwriting. Goethe gave further affec- 
tKinatr rcmiuisccncc of his friend, until it was nearly eleven 
o’clock, and we departed. 


Thur«<t\>% Febrii.iry xSa5. 

/If I were still superintendent of the theatre/’ said Goethe, 
tins evening, " I would bring out Byron’s Doge of Vemce. Tiic 
piece is indeed long, and would require sliortcning. Noiliing, 
however, shouhl be cut out; but the import of each scene should 
be taken, aiul c.xprcssed more concisely. The piece would 
thus be brought closer together, without being damaged by 
•ilterations; and it would gam powerful effect, without essential 
los.s of beauty.” 

This o[)inion of Goethe's gave me a new view as to how we 
might proceed on the stage, in a hundred .similar cases; it 
ri-quirc.s, however, a fine intellect—nay. a poet, who under¬ 
stands his vocation. 

\Vc t.ilked more about Lord Byron; and I mentioned how, 
in his conversation-s with ifedwin. he had said there was some- 
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thing extremely difficult and unthankful in writing for the 
theatre. “The great point is,” said Goethe, “for the poet to 
strike into the path which the taste and interest of the public 
have taken. If the direction of his talent accords with that 
of the public, everything is gained. Houwald hit this path 
with his Bild (Picture), and hence the universal applause he 
received. Lord Byron, perhaps, would not have been so 
fortunate, as his tendency was not that of the public. The 
greatness of the poet is not the main requisite. On the con¬ 
trary, one who is little elevated above the general public may 
gain the most general favour precisely on that account.” 

We continued about Byron, and Goethe said: "That which 
I call invention I never saw in anyone in the world to a greater 
d^ree. His manner of loosing a dramatic knot is always 
better than one would anticipate.” 

‘That,” said I, “is what I feel about Shakespeare—especially 
when Falstaff has entangled himself in a net of falsehoods, an<l 
I ask myself what I should do to help him out; for I find Shake¬ 
speare surpasses all my notions. That you say the same of 
^rd Byron is the highest praise. Nevertheless,” I added, 
“the poet who takes a clear sur\’ey of beginning and end, has 
by far the advantage with the biassed reader.” 

Goethe agreed with me, and laughed to think that Lor<l 
Byron, who in practical life could never adapt himself and 
never even asked about a law, finally subjected himself to the 
stupidest of laws—that of the three unities. 

"He understood the purpose of this law,” said he, “no better 
than the rest of the world. Comprehensxbihiy^ is the purpose, 
and the three unities are only so far goo<l as they conduce to 
this end. If the observance of them hinders the comprehension 
of a work, it is foolish to treat them as laws. Even the Greeks, 
from whom the rule was taken, di<i not always follow it. In 
the Phaeton of Euripides, and in other pieces, there is a change 
of place; and it is obvious that good representation of their 
subject was with them more important than blind obeilience 
to law, which in itself is of no great consequence. The pieces 
of ShakesjK;are deviate, as far as possible, from the unities of 
time and place; but they are comprehensible—nothing more 
so and on this account the Greeks would have found no fault 
in them. TTie French poets have endeavoured to follow most 

pjadopt this uncouth word as the e<iuivalent tor "da. 

.. 1 • Anicricao translator uv-s the word ‘'OJusic.n," but this 

would be rather a result of "das Fasshche" than the thing itself—J O 
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rigidly the laws of the three unities—but they sin against com¬ 
prehensibility; for they solve a dramatic law, not dramatically, 
but by narration.” 

[Eckcrmann caJls to mind Houwald's Feindr (Enemies), spoilt by 
adherence to ■■ the unities”—as contrasted with the success achieved 
in Goetx von Berltchingen, wherein the unities are disregarded.] 

Goethe continued to talk of Lord Byron. “With that dis¬ 
position,” said he, ‘‘which always leads him into the illimitable, 
the restraint he imposed upon himself by the observance of 
the three unities becomes him. If he had but known how 
to endure moral restraint also! That he could not was his 
ruin; it may be said he was destroyed by his own unbridled 
temperament. 

‘‘But he was too much in the dark about himself. He lived 
impetuously for the day, and neither knew nor thought what 
he was doing. Permitting everything to himself, and excusing 
notliing in others, he necessarily put liimsclf in a bad position, 
and made the world liis foe. At the very beginning, he offended 
the most distinguished literary men by his English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. To be permitted only to live after tliis, he was 
obliged to go back a step. In his succeeding works, he con¬ 
tinued in the path of opposition and fault-finding. Church and 
State were not left unassailcd. Tliis reckless conduct drove 
him from England, and would in time have driven him from 
Europe also. Everywhere it was too narrow for him, with the 
most perfect personal freedom he felt confined; the world 
seemed a prison. His Grecian expedition was the result of 
no voluntary resolution; his misunderstanding with the world 
drove him to it. 

‘‘Not only did the renunciation of what was hereditary an<l 
patriotic cause the personal destruction of tliis distinguished 
man; but his revolutionary turn, and the constant mental 
agitation with which it was combined, did not allow his talent 
a fair development. Moreover, his perpetual negation anti 
fault-finding is injurious even to his excellent works. For not 
only does the discontent of the poet infect the reader, but the 
end of all opposition is negation; and negation is notliing. If 
I call bad bad, what do I gain? But if I call good bad, I do a 
great deal of mischief. He who will work aright must never 
rail, must not trouble himself at all about what is ill done, but 
only do well himself. The great point is, not to pull down, 
but to build up; in this humanity finds pure joy. 
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“Lord Byron/’ continued Goethe, "is to be regarded as a 
man, as an Englishman, and as a great talent. His good 
qualities belong chiefly to the man, his bad to the Englishman 
and the peer, his talent is incommensurable. 

“All Englishmen are, as such, without reflection, properly 
so called; distractions and party spirit will not permit them to 
perfect themselves in quiet. But they arc great as practical men. 

“Thus, Lord Byron could never attain reflection on himself, 
and on this account his maxims in general arc not successful, 
as is shown by his creed, ‘much money, no authority,’ for much 
money always paralyses authority.^ 

“But where he will create, he always succeeds; with him 
inspiration supplies the place of reflection. He was obliged to 
go on poetizing; and then everything that came from the man, 
especially from his heart, was excellent. He produced his best 
things as women do pretty children, without thinking about it 
or know'ing how it was done. 

“He is a great talent, a born talent, and I never saw the 
true poetical power greater in any man. In the apprehension 
of external objects, and a clear penetration into past situations, 
he is quite as great as Shakespeare. But, as a pure individuality, 
Shakespeare is liis superior. This w as felt by Byron; and on this 
account he does not say much of Shakespeare, although he knows 
whole passages by heart. He would willingly have denied him 
altogether; for Shakespeare’s cheerfulness is in his way, and he 
feeU that he is no match for it. Pope he does not deny, for he 
had no cause to fear him: on the contrary, he mentions him, 
and shows him respect when he can; for he knows well enough 
that Pope is a mere foil to himself.” 

Goethe seemed inexhaustible on the subject of Byron, .‘\ftcr 
a few digressions, he proceeded thus: 

“His high rank as an English peer was very injurious to 
Byron; for every talent is oppressed by the outer world—how 
much more, then, when there is such high birth and so great 
a fortune.^ A middle rank is much more favourable to talent, 
so we find all great artists and poets in the middle classes. 
Byron’s predilection for the unbounded could not have been 
nearly so dangerous with more humble birth and smaller means. 
^ it was, he was able to put every fancy into practice, and this 
involved him in innumerable scrape.s. Besides, how could one 
of such high rank be inspired with awe and respect by any 

’ Tbu paragraph. som<*what incoioprcbcnsibic, swiis to be a faithful 
f^nderiii^ of ibc Gennao. 
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rank whatever? He spoke out whatever he felt, and this 
brought him into ceaseless conflict with the world. 

“It is surprising to remark.” continued Goethe, “how large 
a portion of the life of a rich Englishman of rank is passed in 
duels and elopements. Lord liyron himself says, that his father 
carried off three ladies. And let any man be a steady son after 
that. 

“Properly speaking, lie lived perpetually in a state of nature, 
and with his mode of existence the necessity for self-defence 
floated daily before his eyes. Hence his constant pistol¬ 
shooting. Every moment he expected to be called out. 

“He could not live alone. Hence, with all his oddities, he 
was very indulgent to his associates. He one evening read 
his fine poem on the death of Sir John Moore,* and his noble 
friends did not know what to make of it. This did not move 
him, but he put it away again. As a poet, he really showed 
himself a Iamb. Another would have commended them to 
the devil.” 

(Sup.) Tuesday, .March 22. tSas- 

Last night, soon after twelve o’clock, we were awoke by an 
al.nrm of fire; we heard cries, “ Tlic theatre is on fire!” I threw 
on my clothes, and hastened to the spot. Only a few hours 
before, we had been delighted by the excellent acting of La 
Roclic in Cumberland’s JfU’, and Seidel had excited universal 
laughter by his good humour and jokes. And now, in the 
place so lately the scene of intellectual pleasures, raged the 
most terrible element of destruction. 

The fire, which was occasioned by the heating apparatus, 
appears to have bfDken out in the pit; it soon spread to the 
stage and the <lry lath-work of the «ings, and, as it fearfully 
increased by the great quantity of combustible material, it 
uas not long before the flames burst through the roof, and 
the rafters gave way. 

I here was no deficiency of preparations for extinguishing 
the fire. The building was, by degrees, surrounded by engines, 
\Nhich poured an immense quantity of water upon the flamc.s. 
•Ml. however, was without avail. The fire raged upwards as 
i efore, and tlirew up to the dark sky an incxliaustible ma.'is of 
glowing sparks and burning particles of light materials, which 
then, with a light breeze, passccl sideways over the town. Loud 

* Modwin, wbo reporleJ the conversations of Dyron, apparently believed 
that ChurK ' WoUc's poem Thr Dunul 0/ Joitu by liyroo 

Ijimself. Goetbe depend? tipon Medwio, prvsmnAbJy. 
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was the noise of the cries and calls of the men working the 
£re-ladders and engines. Ail seemed determined to subdue the 
flames. On one side, as near to the spot as the fire allowed, 
stood a man in a cloak and military cap, smoking a cigar with 
the greatest composure. At the first glance, he appeared to 
be an idle spectator; but there were several persons to whom, 
in a few words, he gave commands, which were immediately 
executed. It was the Grand Duke Charles Augustus. He had 
soon seen that the building itself could not be saved; he there¬ 
fore ordered that it should be left to fall, and that all the 
superfluous engines should be turned upon the neighbouring 
houses, which were much exposed to the fire. He appeared 
to think with princely resignation: 

Lei that bum ilown, 

With greater beauty will it rise agaio. 

He was not wrong. The theatre was old, by no means beautiful; 
and for a long time it had been too small to accommodate the 
annually increasing public. Nevertheless, it was lamentable to 
see it thus irreparably destroyed, with so many reminiscences of 
a past time, illustrious and endeared to Weimar. 

I saw in beautiful eyes many tears which flowed for its down¬ 
fall. I was no less touched by the grief of a member of the 
orchestra, who wept for his burnt violin. As the day dawned, 
I saw many pale countenances. I remarked several girls ansi 
women of high rank, who had watched the fire all night, and 
who now shivered in the cold morning air. I returned liome 
to take a little rest, and in the forenoon I called upon Goethe. 

The servant told me he was unwell and in bed: still, he had me 
called to his side. He stretched out his hand to me. “We 
l^ve all sustained a loss," said he; “what is to be done? My 
little Wolf came early this morning to my bedside. He seizctl 
my hand, and looking full at me said, ‘So is it with human 
things.’ What more can be said, than these words of my 
beloved Wolf’s? The theatre, the scene of my love-labours 
for nearly thirty years, lies in ashes. But, as Wolf says, ‘so is 
It with human things.’ I have slept but little during the 
night; from my front windows I saw the flames rising towards 
the sky. 

“You can imagine that many thoughts of old times, of my 
tnany years’ exertions with Schiller, and of the progress of 
nxany a favourite pupil, passed through my mind, not without 
causing emotion. Hence, I intend to remain in bed to-day.’’ 
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I praised him for his forethought. Still, he did not appear 
to me in the least weak or exhausted, but in a very pleasant 
and serene mood. This lying in bed seemed to me to be an old 
stratagem of war, which he is accustomed to adopt on any 
extraordinary event, when he fears a crowd of visitors. 

Goethe begged me to be seated on a chair before his bed, and 
to stay there a little time. ” I have thought much of you, and 
pitied you, said he. “\Vhat will you do with your evenings 
now.^” 

You know,” returned I, “how pa.ssion.aiely I love the 
theatre. When I came here, two years ago, I knew nothing at 
all. except three or four pieces which I had seen in Hanover. 
All was new to me. actors as well as pieces; and since, according 
to your advice, I h.tve given myself up entirely to the impression 
of the subject, without much thinking or refiecting, I can say 
with truth, that I have, during these two winters, passed at the 
theatre the most harmless and most agreedble hours that I 
liave ever known. I wa.s, moreover, so infatuated with the 
theatre, that I not only missed no performance, but also 
obtained admission to the rehearsals; nay, not contented with 
this, if, as I passed in the day-time, I found the doors open, I 
would enter, and sit for half an hour upon an empty bench in 
the pit, imagining scenes that might be played there.” 

You arc a ma<lman,” returned Goethe, laughing; “but that 
is what I like. Would to God that the whole public consisted 
of sucli cliildrcnf And in fact you are right. .Anyone who 
is suffiricntly young, and who is not quite .spoiled, could not 
easily fmil any place that would suit him so well as a theatre. 
Nobody asks you any (jiicstions; you need not open your mouth 
unless you choose; on the contrary, you sit quite at your ease 
tike a king, and let everything pass before you, and recreate 
your mind and senses to your heart's content. There is poetry, 
there is painting, there are singing an«l music, there is acting, 
.and what not besides! When ail these arts, and the charm of 
youth and beauty hcighteneil to an important degree, work in 
roncert on the same evening, it is a bouquet to which no other 
lan compare. liut. even when part is bad and part is good. 

It is still better than looking out of window, or playing a game 
It whist in a dose party amid the smoke of cigars. The theatre 
at Weimar is. as you feel, by no means to be despised; it is still 
an old trunk from our best time, to which new talents have 
attached themselves; .and we can still produce something that 
pleases, and at Icxst gives the appeariuicc of an organized whole.” 
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“Would I had seen it twenty or thirty years ago,” answered 
I. "That was certainly a time,” replied Goethe, “when we 
were assisted by great advantages. The tedious period of 
French taste liad not long gone by; the public was not yet 
spoiled by over-excitement; the influence of Shakespeare was 
in all its first freshness; the operas of Mozart were new; and 
lastly, the pieces of Schiller were first produced here year after 
year, and were given at the theatre of Weimar in all their first 
glory, under his own superintendence. Consider all this, and 
you will imagine what a fine banquet was given to old and 
young. We always had a grateful public.” 

I remarked, “Older persons, who lived in those times, cannot 
praise that period of the Weimar theatre highly enough.” 

"I will not deny that it was something,” returned Goethe. 
“The main point, however, was this, that the Grand Duke left 
my hands quite free; 1 could do just as 1 liked I did not look 
to magnificent scenery and a brilliant wardrobe; I looked to 
good pieces. From tragedy to farce, every species was wel¬ 
come; but a piece was obliged to have something in it to find 
favour. It had to be great and clever, cheerful and graceful, 
and at all events healthy an<l containing some pith. All that 
was morbid, weak, lachrymose, and sentimental, as well as all 
that was frightful, horrible, and offensive to <lecorum, was 
excluded; I should have feared, by such e.xpedients, to spoil 
both actors and audience. 

“By means of good pieces. I raised the actors; for the study 
of e.xcellence, and the perpetual practice of e.xccllcnce, must 
necessarily make something of a man whom nature has not 
left ungifted. I was also constantly in contact with the actors. 
I attended the first rehearsals,^ and explained to everyone his 
part; I was present at the chief rehearsals, and talked with the 
actors as to any improvements that might be made; I was never 
absent from a performance, and I pointed out the next day 
anything that seemed wrong. By these means I advanced 
them in their art. 

"But I also sought to raise the whole class in the esteem of 
society, by introducing the best and most promising into my 
own circle, and thus showing that I considered them worthy 
of social intercourse with myself. The result was, that the 
rest of the higher society in W eimar <lid not remain behind 

'T^e word "L«eproi>e," which is here used, answers cxacHy to tlic 
tfiKlish stage technicality—the “reading.” The chief rehearsals, “ ifa'ipt 
prot»ea,” are by us simply called ‘ rehearsals."—J. u 
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me, and that actors and actresses gained admission into the 
best circles. 13y all this, they acquired a great internal as well 
as external culture. My scholar Wolf, in Berlin, and our 
Durand, are people of the finest tact in society. Ocls and 
Graff have enough of the higher order of culture to do honour 
to the best circles. 

“Schiller proceeded in the same spirit: he had a great deal 
of intercourse witli actors and actresses. Like me, he was present 
at every rehearsal: and after every successful performance of 
one of his pieces, it was his custom to invite the actors, and 
to spend a merry day with them. .All rejoiced together at 
whatever had succeeded, and discussed how anything might be 
done better next time. But, even when Schiller joined us. he 
found both actors and the public already cultivated to a high 
degree; and it is not to be denied that this conduced to the 
rapid success of his pieces.” 

■'This burning of the house,” said I, “in which you and 
Schiller, during a long course of years, cfleclcd so much good, 
closes a great epoch, which will not soon return for Weimar. 
You must have experienced great pleasure in vour direction of 

the tlicatrc. and its extraordinary success.” 

✓ 

*‘Aiul not a little trouble and difficulty/' returned Goethe, 
with a 

must be diHkult.” said I, *'to keep such a many^headed 
bcin^ in proper order." 

"A great deal/' said Goethe, “may be done by severity; 
more by low; but most by clear discernment and impartial 
justiro, which pays no respect to persons. I liad to beware of 
two enemies* wIikIi might have been dangerous to me. One was 
my passionate Jove of talent, which might easily have made me 
p.'ireial. The other I will not mention, but you Csin guess it. 
At our theatre there was no want of ladies, who were beautiful 
young, and who were possc.sscd of great mental charms. 

I ii It a passionate inf lin.itton towards many of them, and some- 
tunes it happened that I w.us met half-way. Uut I restrained 
myself, and sai<l. No farther! I knew my position, and also 
vvliat I ovsed to it. 1 st<jod here, not as a private man, but as 
( hief of an establishment the prosperity of which wa.s of more 
con>equence to me tlian a momentary gratificaiion. If I had 
involved myself in any love atlair. 1 should have been like a 
compass which cannot point right when under the influence of 
a magnet at its side. By thus keeping myself clear, and re¬ 
maining master of myself, 1 also remainc^l master of the theatre, 
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and 1 always reoeivcd that respect without which all authority 
is very soon at an end." 

This confession of Goethe’s deeply impressed me. I had 
already heard something of this kind about him from others, 
and 1 rejoiced now to hear its confirmation from his own mouth. 

I returned to the scene of the lire, where flames and columns 
of smoke were rising from the great heap of ruins. People 
were still occupied in extinguishing and pulling to pieces. I 
found near the spot a burnt fragment of a written part. It 
contained passages from Goethe’s Tasso. 

(Sup.) Thursday, March 24, 1825. 

I dined with Goethe. The loss of the theatre was almost 
the exclusive subject of conversation. Frau von Goethe and 
Fraulein Ulrica recalled to mind the happy hours they had 
enjoyed in the old house. They had been getting some relics 
from amongst the rubbish—which they considered invaluable; 
but which were, after all, nothing but stones and burnt pieces 
of carpet. Still, these were from the precise spot in tijc balcony 
where they had been used to sit. 

"The principal thing is," said Goethe, “to recover oneself, 
and get in order as soon as possible. I should like the per¬ 
formances to recommence next week, in the palace or in the 
great town-hall, no matter which. Too long a pause mu.st 
not be allowed, lest the public should seek some other resource 
for its tedious evenings.’’ 

"But," it was observed, "there are scarcely any of the 
decorations saved.’’ 

“There is no need of much decoration," returned Goethe. 
"Neither is there a necessity for great pieces. It is not even 
necessary to perform whole pieces at all, much less a great 
whole. The main point is, to choose something in which no 
great change of scene takes place: perhaps a onc-act comedy, 
or a one-act farce, or operetta. Then, perhaps, some air, duet, 
or finale, from a favourite opera; and you will be very passably 
entertained. We have only to get through April, for in May 
you have the songsters of the woods. 

"In the meantime," continued Goethe, "you will, diiring the 
summer months, witness the spectacle of the rearing of a new- 
house. This fire appears to me very rcmarkalfle. I will now 
confess to you, that, during the long winter evenings. I have 
occupied myself with Coudray in drawing the plan of a new- 
handsome theatre suitable to Weimar. Wc had sent for the 
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ground-plans and sections of some of the principal German 
theatres; and by uking what was best, and avoiding what 
appeared defective, we made a sketch that will be worth looking 
at. As soon as the Grand Duke gives permission, the building 
may be commenced, and it is no trifle that this accident found 
us so wonderfully prepared.” 

\Ve received this intelligence of Goethe's with great joy. 

“In the old house,” continued Goethe, "the nobility were 
accommodated in the balcony, and the servants and young 
artisans in the gallery. Most of the well-to-do middle class 
were not well provided for; when, at certain performances, the 
students occupied the pit, these respectable persons did not 
know where to go. The few small boxes behind the pit, and 
the few stalls, were not sufficient. Now we have managed 
much better. We have a whole tier of boxes running round 
the pit; and another tier, of the second rank, between the 
balcony and the gallery. By these means we gain a great 
many places, without enlarging the house too much.” 

We rejoiced at this communication, and praised Goethe for 
his kind consideration of the theatre and the public. 

To lend my assistance to the future theatre, I went after 
dinner with my friend Robert Doolan to Upper Weimar, and, 
over a cup of coffee at the inn. began to make the libretto of 
an opera, after the IsstpiU of Metastasio. The first thing was 
to write a programme, so as to cast the piece with all the 
favourite singers (male and female) belonging to the Weimar 
theatre. 'I’his gave us pleasure almost as if we were again 
seated before the orchestra. 

We then set to work in good earnest, and finished a great 
part of the first act. 


(Sup.) Sunday, March 37. 1835. 

I dined at Goethe’s with a large party. He showed us the 
design for the new theatre. It was as he had (old us a few 
days ago; the plan promised a very beautiful building, externally 
and intemallv. 

It was remarked that so pretty a theatre required beautiful 
decorations, and better costumes than the former one. We 
were also of opinion that the company had gradually become 
incomplete, and that some distinguished young members should 
be engorged—both for drama and for opera. At the same lime, 
wc recognized that all this would be attended with greater 
c.xpense tliun the present state of the treasury would allow. 
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“I know very well,” said Goethe, "that under pretext of 
sparing the treasury, some insignificant persons will be engaged 
who will not cost much. But we cannot expect to benefit the 
treasury by such means. Nothing injures the treasury more. 
Our aim must be to have a full house every evening; and a young 
singer, male or female, a clever hero, and a clever young heroine 
with some beauty, will do much towards this end. Ay, if I 
still stood at the liead of the direction, I would now go a step 
farther for the benefit of the treasury, and I should not be 
without the money required.” 

Goethe was asked what he meant by this. 

‘T would have performances on Sundays. I should thus 
have the receipts of at least forty more evenings, and it would 
be hard if the treasury did not thus gain ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars a year.” 

This expedient was thought very practical. It was mentioned, 
that to the great working-class, who are usually occupied until 
late at night on week-days, Sunday is the only day of recreation, 
when they would prefer the more noble pleasures of a play to 
a dMce and beer at a village inn. It was also the general 
opinion, that all the farmers and landowners, as well as the 
officials and wealtijy inhabitants of the small towns in the 
neighbourhood, would consider the Sunday as a desirable day 
to go to the theatre at Weimar. Besides, at the present time, 
a Sunday evening at Weimar was very dreary and tedious for 
everyone who did not go to court, or was not a member of a 
happy family circle or a select society; isolated individuals did 
not know where to go. 

Goethe’s idea of permitting Sunday performances, according 
to the custom in all other German towns, was greeted as a very 
happy one. Only a slight doubt arose, as to whether the 
court would approve of it. 

“The court of Weimar,” returned Goethe, “is too good and 
too wise to oppose any regulation which would conduce to the 
benefit of the town and an important institution. Tlie court 
will certainly make the small sacrifice of altering its Sunday 
soirees to another day. But if this were not agreeable, we 
could find for the Sundays enough pieces wliich the court does 
not like but which would suit the common people and would 
fill the treasur>’.” 

The conversation then turned upon actors, and much was 
said about the use and abuse of their powers. 

“I have, during my long practice,” said Goethe, ” found that 
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the main point is never to allow any play, or scarcely an opera, 
to be studied, unless with some certainty of a good success for 
years. The expenditure of power demanded for the study of 
a 6ve-act play, or even an opera of equal length, is not sufTi- 
ciently considered. Much is required before a singer has 
thoroughly mastered a part through all the scenes and acts, 
much more before the choruses go as they ought. 

“I am horrified, when 1 hear how lightly people give orders 
for the study of an opera of the success of which they truly 
know nothing and of which they have only heard through some 
very uncertain newspaper notice. As we in Germany already 
possess very tolerable means of travelling, and are even beginning 
to have diligences, I would, on learning of any new opera being 
produce*! and praised, send to the spot the Regisieur or some 
other trustworthy member of the theatre, that by his presence 
at an actual representation he might be convinced how far it 
was good for anything, and whether our forces were sufficient 
for it. The expense of such a journey would be inconsiderable 
in comparison with the enormous advantage, and mistakes 
would be avoided. 

“ And then, when a good play or a good opera has once been 
studied, it should be represented at short intervals—be allowed 
to ‘ run ’ as long as it draws. The same plan would be applicable 
to a good old play, or a good bid opera; which has perhaps been 
long laid aside, and which now requires not a little fresh study 
to be reproduced with success. Such a representation should 
be repeated at short intervals, as frequently as the public shows 
any interest in it. The craze for something new, for seeing a 
good and most painfully studied play or opera, only once, or 
at the most twice—even allowing six or eight weeks to elapse 
between such repetitions, in wliith time a new study becomes 
necessary—is a real detriment to the theatre, and an unpar¬ 
donable misuse of the talents of the performers engaged in it.” 

Goethe appeared to consider this matter very important; 
and it seemed to lie so near his heart that he became more 
warm than, with his calm disposition, is usual. 

“In Italy,” continued Goethe, “they perform the same opera 
every evening for four or six weeks, and the great Italian 
children hy no means desire any change. The polished Parisian 
sees tlie classical plays of his great poets so often that he knows 
them by heart and has a practised ear for the accentuation of 
every syllable. Here in Weimar they have done me the honour 
to perform my Iphigrnia and my Tasso, but how often? Scarcely 
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once in three or four years. The public finds them tedious. 
Very probably. The actors are not in practice to play the 
pieces, and the public is not in practice to hear them. If through 
frequent repetitions the actors entered so much into the spirit 
of their parts that their representation gained life, as if it were 
not the result of study and everything flowed from their own 
hearts, the public would assuredly no longer be uninterested 
and unmoved. 

I really had the notion once that it was possible to form a 
German drama. Nay, I even fancied I myself could contribute 
to it, and lay some foundation-stones for such ad edifice. I 
wrote my Iphigtnia and my Tasso, with a childish hope that 
thus it might be brought about. But there was no emotion or 
excitement—all remained as it was before. If I had produced 
an effect, and had met with applause, I would have written a 
round dozen of pieces such as Iphigenia and Tasso. There was 
no deficiency of material. But, as 1 said, actors to represent 
such pieces with life and spirit were lacking, as was a public 
to hear and receive them with sympathy.” 

(Sup.) Wednesday, March 30, 1825. • 

This evening to a great tea-party at Goethe’s, where I found 
a young American, besides the young Englishmen. I also had 
the pleasure of seeing the Countess Julia von Eeloffstein, and of 
conversing with her pleasantly on various subjects. 

(Sup.) Wednesday, AprU 6, 1825. 

Goethe's advice lias been followed, and a performance has 
taken place this evening, for the first time, in the great hall of 
the town-house, consisting of small things and fragments, which 
were in accordance w-ith the confined space ami the want of 
decorations. The little opera, Das Hausgesinde (The Domestic 
Servants), went quite as well as at the theatre. Then a favourite 
quartet, from the opera GraJ von Glciehtn (Count von Gleichen), 
by Eberwein, was received with approbation. Our first tenor, 
Herr Moltke, then sang a well-known song from Dte Zauber- 
fiote -, and, after a pause, the grand finale to the first act of Don 
Juan came in with powerful effect, and nobly concluded this 
first substitute for an evening at the theatre. 

(Sup.) Suuday, April 10, 1825. 

Dined with Goethe- I have the good news," said he, "that 
the Grand Duke has approved of our design for the new theatre, 
and that the foundation will be laid immediately. 
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“ We had to contend with all sorts of obstacles; we are at last 
happily through them. We owe many thanks to the Privy 
Counsellor, Schweitzer; who stood true to our cause. The 
sketch is signed in the Grand Duke’s handwriting, and is to 
undergo no further alteration. Rejoice, then; for you will 
obtain a very good theatre.” 


(Sup.) Tbunday, April 14, 1825. 

This evening at Goethe’s. Since conversation upon the 
theatre and theatrical management was now the order of the 
day, I asked him upon what maxims he proceeded in the 
choice of a new member of the company. 

“I can scarcely say,” returned Goethe; "I bad various modes 
of proceeding. If a striking reputation preceded the new 
actor, I let him act, and saw how he suited the others; whether 
his style disturbed our ensembU, or whether be would supply 
a deficiency. If, however, he was a young man who had 
never trodden a stage before, I first considered liis personal 
qualities; whether he had about him anything attractive, and, 
above all things, whether he had control over himself. For 
an actor who possesses no self-possession, who ciinnot appear 
before a stranger in his most favourable light, has, generally 
speaking, little talent. His whole profession requires continu^ 
self-denial, and a continual existence in a foreign mask. 

"If his a|)pearancc and his deportment pleased me, I made 
him read, in order to test the power and extent of his organ, 
as Well as the capabilities of lus mind. 1 gave him some sublime 
passage from a great poet, to see whether he was capable of 
feeling and expressing what was really great; then something 
passionate and wild, to prove his power. I then went to some¬ 
thing marked by sense and smartness, something ironical and 
witty; to see liow he treated such things, and whether he had 
sulficicnt freedom. Then 1 gave liim something representing 
the pain of a wounded heart, the suffering of a great soul; that 
I miglit learn wlieiher he could express pathos. 

“If he satisfic<] me in all these, I had a hope of making him 
an important actor. If he appeared more capable in some 
particulars than in others, I remarked the line to which he was 
adapted. I also now knew his weak points, and, above all, 
endeavoured to work upon hint so that he might strengthen 
and cultivate himself here. Il I remarked faults of dialect, 
provincialisms, I urged him to lay them aside, and recommended 
to him soci.\l intercourse and friendly practice with some 
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member of the stage who was entirely free from them. 1 then 
asked him whether he could dance and fence; and if this were 
not so, 1 would hand him over for some time to the dancing 
and fencing masters. 

“ If he were now sufliciently advanced to make his appearance, 
I gave him at first such parts as suited his individuality, and 
desired nothing but that he should represent himself. If he 
now appeared to me of too fiery a nature, I gave him phlegmatic 
characters: if too calm and tedious, I gave him fiery and hasty 
characters, that he might thus learn to lay aside himself, and 
assume foreign individuality." 

The conversation turned upon the casting of plays, upon 
which Goethe made, among others, the following observations: 

“It is a great error to think,’’ said he, “that an indifferent 
piece may be played by indifferent actors. A second- or third- 
rate play can be incredibly improved by the employment of 
first-rate powers, and be made something really good. But if 
a second- or third-rate play be performed by second- or third- 
rate actors, no wonder if it is utterly ineffective. 

“Second-rate actors are excellent in great plays. They have 
the same effect that the figures in half-shade have in a picture; 
they serve to show off those that fiave the full light.” 

(Sup.) Saturday, April 16. 1825. 

Dined at Goethe’s with D’Alton, whose acquaintance 1 made 
last summer at Bonn. D*Alton is quite after Goethe’s own 
heart; there is also a very pleasant relation between them. In 
his own science he appears of great importance, so that Goethe 
esteems his observations and honours every word he utters. 
Moreover, D’Alton is, as a man, amiable and witty, while in 
eloquence and abundance of flowing thoughts few can equal him. 

Goethe, who in his endeavours to investigate nature would 
willingly encompass the Great Whole, stands in a disadvan- 
Ugeous position in r^ard to every scientist of importance who 
has devoted a whole life to one special object and has mastered 
a kingdom of endless details. Goethe lives more in the con¬ 
templation of great universal laws: hence, always upon the 
track of some great synthesis, but (from the want of knowledge 
of single facts) lacking confirmation of his presentiments, he 
seizes upon and retains every- connection with important 
scientists; for in them he finds what he himself wanu. He 
will be eighty in a few years; but he is not tired of inquiries 
and experiments. In none of bis tendencies has he come to a 
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standstill j he is still teaming and learning—a man endowed 
with perpetual, imperishable youth. 

These reflections were awakened to-day, by his animated 
conversation with D’Alton. D’Alton talked about Rodentia, 
and the formation and modifications of their skeletons, and 
Goethe was unwearied in hearing new facts. 

Weduesday, April 30, 1835. 

Goethe showed me this evening a letter from a young student, 
who begs of him the plan for the second part of Faust, with the 
design of completing the work himself. In a straightforward, 
good-humoured, and candid tone, he freely sets forth his wishes 
and views; and at last, without reserve, utters his conviction 
that all other literary efforts of later years have been naught, 
but that in him a new literature is to bloom afresh. . . . 
I think I may obsers'e that this presumptuousne.ss, now so 
common in Germany, which audaciously strides over all the 
steps of gradual culture, affords little hope of future masterpieces. 

“The misfortune in the state,” said Goethe, “is, that nobody 
can enjoy life in peace, but that everybody must govern; and 
in art, that nobody will enjoy what has been produced, but 
everybody wants to reproduce on his own account. Again, 
nobody thinks to be furthered in his own way by a work of 
poetry, but everybody will do the same thing over again. There 
is, besides, no earnestness to approach the Whole, no willingness 
to do anything for the sake of the Whole; each one tries to make 
his own Self obscrval)le, anil to exhibit it as much as possible 
to the world. People imitate the modem musical virtuosi, who 
do not select those pieces that give the audience pure musical 
enjoyment, so much as those in which they can gain admiration 
by their dexterity. Everywhere is the individual who wants 
to sliow off, nowhere honest effort to subserve the Whole. 
Kcncc a l)iingling mode of production is unconsciously acquired. 
As children, people make verses; and they fancy, as youths, 
tliey can do something—until, at last, manhood gives them 
insight into the excellence that exists, and then they look back 
in despair on the years they have wasted on a false and futile 
effort: though there are many that never attain a knowledge 
of what is perfect and of their own insiilTicicncy, and go on 
doing things by halves to the end of their days. 

“If all could early be made to feel how full the world is of 
evccllonce, and how much must be done to produce anytlung 
worthy of being placed beside what l»as already been done—of 
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a hundred youths now poetizing, scarcely one would have 
courage, perseverance, and talent, to work quietly for the 
attainment of a similar mastery. Many young painters would 
never have taken their pencils in hand, if early enough they 
could have felt, known, and understood, what really produced 
a master like Raphael.” 

The conversation turned upon false tendencies in general, 
and Goethe continued: 

“My tendency to painting was really a false one, for I had 
not natural talent from which anything of the sort could be 
developed. A certain sensibility to the surrounding Iandscape.s 
was one of my qualities, consequently my first attempts were 
really promising. The journey to Italy destroyed this pleasure 
in practice. A broad survey took its place, but the talent of love 
was lost; and, as an artistic talent could neither technically nor 
aesthetically be developed, my efforts melted away into nothing. 

“It is justly said,” continued Goethe, “that the communal 
cultivation of all human powers is desirable and c.xcelicnt. But 
the individual is not born for this; everyone must form himself 
as a particular being—seeking, however, to attain that general 
idea of which all mankind are constituents.” * 

I here thought of that passage in Wtlhelm ^leister, where it 
is likewise said that all men, taken together, are requisite to 
constitute humanity, and that we are only so far worthy of 
e.steem as we know how to appreciate. 

I thought, too, of the \Vanderjahre, where Jarno advises 
each man to learn only one trade; and says that this is the 
time for onc-sidedness, and that he is to be congratulated who 

understands this, and, in that spirit, works for himself and others. 

****** 

Culture is to be distinguished from practical activity. Thus 
it belongs to the cultivation of the poet that his eye should be 
practised for the apprehension of external objects. And if 
Goethe calls his practical tendency to painting a false one, it 
was still of use in cultivating him as a poet. 

"The objectivity of my poetry,” said he, “may be attributed 
to this great attention and discipline of the eye; and I ought 
highly to prize the knowledge I have attained in this way.” 

Jiut we must take care not to place the limits of our culture 
too far off. 

..Bcgnfl zu erlangen s»chen. was alle zusammen sind,“ The word 

l-e^TJl! (reodtred not quite corrccUy "Klca") is here used in the sense 
of the Hegelian school.—J. O. 
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“The investigators into nature,” said Goethe, “are most in 
danger of this, because a general harmonious culture of the 
faculties is really required for the adequate obsciration of 
nature.” 

On the other liand, everybody should strive to guard himself 
against one-sidedncss and narrow views with respect to the 
knowledge indispensable to his own department. A poet who 
writes for the stage must have a knowledge of the stage; that 
he may weigh the means at his command, and know generally 
what is to be done, and what is to be left alone: the opera- 
composer,in like manner,should have some insight into poetry; 
that he may know how to distinguish the bad from the good, and 
not apply his art to something impracticable. 

“Carl Maria von Weber,” said Goethe, “should not have 
composed Euryantht. He should have seen at once that this 
was a bad material, of wliich nothing could be made. So much 
insight we have a right to expect of every composer, as belonging 
to his art.” 

Thus, too. the painter should be able to distinguish subjects: 
for it belongs to hi.s department to know what he has to paint, 
and what to leave unpainted. 

“But, when all is said,” observed Goethe, “the greatest art 
is to limit and isolate oneself.” 

Accordingly, he has, vvhile I have been with him, constantly 
endeavoured to guard me against all distractions, and to keep 
me to a single department. If 1 showed an inclination to 
penetrate the secrets of natural science, he always advised me 
to leave it alone, and to confine myself to poetry for the present. 
If I wished to read a book that he thought would not advance 
me in my present pursuits, he always advised me to refrain, 
saying it was of no practical use to me. 

“I myself,” said he one day, “have spent too much time 
on things that did not belong to my department. When I 
reflect what Lopez «lc Vega accomplished, the number of my 
poetical productions seems very small. I should have kept 
more to rny own trade.” 

“If I had not busied myself so much with stones.” said he, 
another time, “but had spent my time on something better, 

1 might liavc won tlie finest ornament of diamonds.” 

For the same cause he esteems and praises his friend Meyer 
for having devoted his whole life exclusively to the study of 
art, and thus having obtained beyond a doubt the highest 
degree of penetration in his department. 
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"I also grew up with this tendency,” said Goethe, “and 
passed almost half my life in the contemplation and study of 
works of art, but in a certain respect I am not on a par with 
Meyer. I therefore never venture to show him a new picture 
at once, but first see how far I can ^et on with it myself. When 
I think I am fully acquainted with its beauties and defects 
I show it to Meyer; who sees far more sharply into the matter* 
and who in many respects gives new lights. I'hus I am ever 
convinced anew how much is needed to be thoroughly great 
in any one thing. In Meyer lies an insight into art belonging 
to thousands of years." 

[Eckermann here, in view of Goethe's own discursivcDess, reminds 
us (as Goethe himself does elsewhere) of the all-round low state of 
German culture in Goethe's youth.) 

(Sup.) Wednesday, April 27, 1825. 

Towards the evening to Goethe, who had invited me to take 
a drive to the lower garden. “ Before we go,” said he, “ I will 
give you a letter from Zelter, received yesterday, wherein he 
touches upon the affairs of our theatre.” 

That you are not the man,’ he writes, amongst other 
tlungs, ‘ to found a drama for the people of Weimar, I could 
have seen long ago. He that makes himself green, the goats 
Will cat. Other high folks should take this into consideration 
who would cork wine during its fermentation. ' 

•“Friends, we have lived to see it; yes, lived to see it.’ ” 

Goethe looked at me, and we laughed. “Zelter is a capital 
fetlow,” said he; “but sometimes he does not quite understand 
me, and puts a false construction on my words. 

“I have devoted my whole life to the people and their 
improvement, and why should I not also found a drama? But 
here m Weimar, in this smaU residence, which, as people 
jokingly say, has ten thousand px 5 ets and a few inhabitants 
how can we talk about the people, to say notliing of a theatre 
for the people? Weimar wiH doubtless become, at some time 
a great city; but we must wait some centuries before the people 
ol Weimar will form a mass sufficient to found and support 
a drama. *' 

The horses were now put to, and we drove to the lower 
prden The evening was calm and mild, rather sultry; and 
large clouds appeared gathering in tempestuous masses. We 
walked up and down the dry gravel path. I listened to the 
notes^ oMhe blackbird and thrush, which, upon the tops of 
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the still leafless ash-trecs, beyond the Ilm, sang against the 
gathering tempest. 

Goethe cast his glances around: now towards the clouds; 
now upon the verdure bursting forth everywhere—on the sides 
of the path and on the meadows, as well as on the bushes and 
hedges. “ A warm thunder-shower, which the evening promises,” 
said he, “and spring will reappear in all her splendour and 
abundance.” 

The clouds became more threatening, a low peal of thunder 
was heard, some drops of rain also fell, and Goethe thought it 
advisable to drive back into the town. “ I f you have no engage¬ 
ment,” said he, as we alighted at his dwelling, “go upstairs, 
and spend an hour or so with me.” This I did. 

Zelter’s letter still lay upon the table. "It is strange, very 
strange,” .said Goethe, “ how easily one falls into a false position 
with respect to public opinion. 1 do not know that I ever 
joined in any way against the people; but it is now settled, 
once for all, that I am no friend to the people. I am, indeed, 
no friend to the revolutionary mob: whose object is robbery, 
murder, and destruction; and who, behind the mask of public 
welfare, have their eyes only upon the meanest egotistical 
aims. I am no friend to such people, any more than 1 am a 
friend of a Louis XV. I hale every violent overthrow, because 
as much good is destroyed as is gained by it. 1 hate those 
who achieve it, as well as those who give cause for it. But 
am I therefore no friend to the people? Does any right- 
minded man think otherwise? 

“You know how greatly I rejoice at every improvement, of 
which the future gives us some prospect. But, as 1 said, all 
violent transitions arc revolting to my mind, for they arc not 
conformable to nature. 

"I am a friend to plants; I love the rose, as the most perfect 
flower which our German nature can produce; but 1 am not 
fool enough to desire that my garden should produce them 
now, at the end of April. I am satisfied if I now find the first 
green leaves, satisfied if I see how one leaf after another is 
formed upon the stem, from week to week; I am pleased when 
in May I perceive the buds, and am happy when at last in June 
the rose itself appears in all its splendour and fragrance. If 
anybody cannot \s.ut, let him go to the hot-houscs.* 

■ In the same spin*, in convers.ition wi*h Sore* (Dec. 20. 1830). Goethe 
lai<l down the comforlabJe pnnciple: "W’c Ic.ive some evils unloucl.ctl 
Uut soiiirttiii)i; nuy ceuaiD upon which luaukuid can further develop 
Uirir powers." 
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“It is further said that I am a servant, a slave to princes; 
as if that were saying anything. Do I then serve a tyrant— 
a despot? Do I serve one who lives at the cost of the people, 
only for his own pleasures? Such princes and such times lie' 
God be praised, far behind us. I have been intimately con¬ 
nected with the Grand Duke for half a century, and during 
half a century have striven and worked with him; but I should 
lie if I were to say that I have known a single day in which the 
Grand Duke has not thought of doing something tending to 
benefit the land and to improve the condition of people. What 
has he from his princely sution, but toil and trouble? Is his 
dwelling, his apparel, or his table better appointed than that of 
any wealthy private man? Only go into our seaport towns, 
and you will find the kitchen and cellar of any considerable 
merchant better appointed than his. 

This autumn,’ continued Goethe, “we are going to celebrate 
the day when the Grand Duke will have governed for fifty years. 
But this government of his—what has it been but a servitude 
to the welfare of his people? If then I must perforce be the 
slave of a prince, it is at least my consolation that I am still only 
the slave of one who is himself a slave to the common weal. " 

... <Sup-) rriday, April 29, 1825. 

The building of the new theatre had advanced very rapidly; 
the foundation walls had already risen on every side, and gave' 
promise of a very beautiful building. ’ 

But to-day, on going to the site, I saw to my dismay that the 
work was discontinued; and I heard it reported that another 
party, opposed to Goethe and Coudray’s plan, had at la.st 
mumphed; that Coudray had retired from the direction of the 
building, and that another architect was going to finish it after 
a new design, altering the foundation already laid. 

I was deeply grieved; for I had rejoiced with many others 
at the prospect of seeing arise in Weimar a theatre executed 
^cording to Goethe’s practical view and cultivated taste. But 
I also grieved for Goethe and Coudray. who must both feel hurt. 

(Sup.) Sunday. M.iy i. 1825. 

Dined with Goethe. It may be supposed that the alteration 
m the building of the theatre was the first subject we talked 
upon. I had, as I said, feared that this most unexpected 
measure would deeply wound Goethe’s feelings; but thefe wac 
no sign of It. I found him in the mildest and most serene 
frame of mind, raised above all sensitive littleness. 
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“They have;’ said he, “assailed the Grand Duke on the 
side of expenditure and the great saving of expense which will 
be effected by the change of plan for the building, and they have 
succeeded. I am quite content. A new theatre is, in the end, 
only a new funeral pile which some accident will sooner or later 
set on fire. I console myself with this. Besides, a trifle more 
or less is not worth mentioning. You will have a very tolerable 
house, if not exactly such a one as I wished and imagined. 
You will go to it, and I shall go to it too, and in the end all 
will turn out well enough. 

“ Tlie Grand Duke,” said Goethe, “ disclosed to me his opinion, 
that a theatre need not be of architectural magnificence, which 
could not be contradicted. He further said that it was nothing 
but a house for the purpose of getting money. This view 
appears, at first sight, rather material; but, rightly considered, 
it is not without a higher purport. For if a theatre is not only 
to pay its expenses, but is besides to make and save money, 
everything about it must be excellent. It must have the best 
management at its head; the actors must be of the best; and 
good pieces must continually be performed, that the attractive 
power required to draw a full house cver>' evening may never 
cease. But that is saying a great deal in a few words—almost 
what is impossible.” 

“The Grand Duke’s view,” said I, “of making the theatre 
gain money, appears to be very practical, since it implies a 
necessity of remaining continually on a summit of excellence.” 

“Even Shakc.spearc and ^foli^rc,” returned Goethe, “had no 
other view. Both of them wished, above all thitigs, to make 
money by their theatres. In order to attain this, their principal 
aim, they strove that everything should be as good as possible, 
and that besidcj good old plays there should be some clever 
novelty to please .and attract. The prohibition of Tartu^'e wa.s 
a thunderbolt to Moliire; but not so much for the poet as for 
the director Moli^re, who had to consider the welfare of an 
important troupe and to find bread for himself and liis actors. 

“Nothing,” rontinued Goethe, “is more dangerous to the 
wcU-being of a theatre than when the director is so placed that 
a greater or less receipt at the treasury docs not affect him 
personally, and he can live on in careless security—knowing 
that, however tlie receipts at the trea.sury may fail in the course 
of the year, at the end of that time he will be able to indemnify 
himself from another source. It is a property of human nature 
soon to relax, w'hen not imp<licd by personal advantage or 
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disadvantage. Now, it is not to be expected that a tlieatre in 
such a town as Weimar should support itself, and that no 
contribution from the Prince's treasury should be necessary. 
Still, everything has its limits; and a thousand dollars yearly, 
more or less, is no trifling matter, particularly as diminished 
receipts and deteriorations are dangers natural to a theatre—so 
that there is a loss not only of money, but also of honour. 

‘‘If I were the Grand Duke, 1 would in future, on any change 
in the management, once for all appoint a fixed sum for an annual 
con^bution. I would strike the average of the contributions 
during the last ten years; and, according to that, I would settle 
a sum sufficient to be regarded as a proper support. With this 
sum the house must be kept. But then I would go a step further, 
and say that if the director and his Regisseurs contrived by 
meaijs of judicious and energetic management to have an over¬ 
plus in the treasury at the end of the year, this overplus should 
be shared as a remuneration by the director, the Regisseurs, 
and the principal members of the company. Then you 
would see what activity there would be, and how out of its 
inevitably overtaking drowsiness the establishment would 
wake up. 

Our theatrical laws,” continued Goethe, “contain various 
penalties; but there is no single law for the encouragement and 
reward of distinguished merit. This is a great defect. For if, 
with every failure, I have a prospect of a deduction from ray 
salary, I should also have the prospect of a rewar<l whenever 
I do more than can be properly expected of me. And it is 
by everybody’s doing more than can be hoped or expected of 
him, that a theatre rises.” 

Frau von Goeilie and FrauJein Ulrica now entered, both 
gracefully clothed in summer attire on account of the beautiful 
weather. During dinner we spoke about various parties of 
pleasure during the past week, and about similar plans for 
the following one. 

"If we continue to have fine evenings,” said Frau von Goethe, 

I shall give a ti-a-party in the park, where we can listen to the 
song of the nightingale. What do you say, dear father?” 

"fhal would be very pleasant,” returned Goethe. “And 
^ 4 ^ trau von Goethe, “how do you feel 

Jsposed? May you be invited?” "Hut, Ottilia.” rejoined 
Fraulcin Ulrica, "how can you invite the doctor? He will 
not come; and if he does come, he sits as if upon thorns, any¬ 
body can see that his mind is elsewhere and that the sooner he 
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is gone the better he would like it/* ‘‘To speak the plain 
truth/* returned I, “I would certainly rather ramble about the 
fields with Doolan. Tea, tea-parties, and tea-conversation, are 
so contrary to iny nature, that I feel uncomfortable even when 
I think of them/’ “But, Eckermann/* said Frau von Goethe, 
*'at a tea-party in the park, you are in the open air, and quite 
in your element/* “On the contrary/* said I, “when I am so 
near Nature, that 1 scent all her fragrance, and yet cannot 
thoroughly enjoy it, it is as unendurable as it would be to a 
duck to be brought near to the water and yet prevented from 
plunging in/* “You might say, too,'* remarked Goethe, 
laughing, “that you would feel like a horse, who, on raising bis 
head in the stable, secs other horses running wild upon an 
extensive plain. He scents the delights and freedom of fresh 
Nature, but cannot partake of them. Let Eckermann alone; 
he is as he is, you cannot alter him. But tell me, my good 
friend, how do you employ yourself with that Doolan of yours, 
in the open fields, these long fine afternoons?’* “We look 
out for some retired grove,” said I, “and shoot with bows 
and arrows/* 

[Here Eckermann takes the conversational lead, and IcUs how 
he bought a model arrou for a franc in 1S14 \^hco to Flanders 
(where .irchery is practised at all the public-houses), intending to 
introduce the ^port into (»cnnaiiy. Goethe warns him that it will 
be a har<l and Ion;* job. replacing the Philistine amusements of the 
skittlc*groun<i Eckermann praises the gracefulness of archery. 
t»oethc says it would be well suited to German gymnastic institu¬ 
tions. and might be mad^* popular in twenty years—by training the 
young generation to it: scver.il gymnastic societies combining, and 
importing a teacher from Brabant or sending one of their own 
teachers thither Ciocthc adds he was sorry when politics crept 
into German gvinnastic exercises and they had to be restrained: 
tierman youths especially need them—especially the students, 
destitute of physical equilibrium 

Eckermann lcll> liow he made arrows —trying poplar, pine, birch, 
and finally linden wood, for the shaft, and cutting a piece from the 
kernel of a horn, for the tip. The feathering needed skill: as 
Goethe surmise<l. it is done with glue—a special kind, the best being 
ivmglass steeped in water for some hours anti then dissolved with 
spirit into a jelly over a gentle charcoal fire. Suitable feathers 
are the red ones from the wing-? of a peacock, the large feathers of 
a turkey-cock, or (bo^t of all) sviiiiT-fcathers of eagle or bustard. 

Goethe, surprised at his friend's •‘lively * tendencies, inquires 
about the bow, Eckennann confesses to bungling it at first: 
trying young ash, which proved of too coarse a grain at the centre; 
then, on ativice to take a stem strong enough to split straight (to 
avoid the culling of twisted fibres), doing so, and finding the ash of 
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Kohra—famous for cart-fittings—best, and that of Ettersberg about 
the worst. Wood growing on the north side of a declivity is best 
—its fibres growing straighter in the effort to get into the sun¬ 
light. Aod the wc^ on the north side of the stem is superior to 
that on the south side, being closer; so that Cartwrights choose it. 
calling it the "winter side." A bow made from the split north 
side of an ash-stem served for a time, but then began to weaken 
and curve; so he tried walnut (which was better), and at last the 
fine-leafed maple termed Mashold^r. Goethe knows the wood in 
hedges, but objects that the young stems arc knotty. Eckermann 
tells him that in the mature wood the knots are easily removable 
or (if the tree be growing in a thicket) disappear. A stem two to 
three inches in diameter when knots are removed.* if aUosved to go 
on growing will in from fifty to eighty years have six inches of 
sound wood free from knots, encasing the knotty interior. From 
this woo<) a plank is to be sawn, and a piece taken from a part of 
the plank near the bark is most suitable for a bow. The Mashold^r 
is to be sawn, for it is so close-grained and iolcrwoven that it will 
not split straight. 

Goethe commends his friend's practical way of getting knowledge, 
aod asks w hich form is best: the straight bow of the Scots, or the 
bow cur\'ed at the ends. Eckermann believes curving the ends 
backward strengthens the bow. The curve is made by keeping the 
end for an hour in six inches of boding water, and then screwing it 
into a mould of the required curve—formed by two blocks—aD<l 
leaving it a day and a night.) 


"What do you think?'' said Goethe, with a mysterious 
laugh. I believe I have something for you which will not he 
unacceptable. Suppose we went down together, and I were 
to put a genuine Basclikir bow * in your hands." 

"A Baschkir bow!" exclaimed I, full of animation, “and a 
genuine one?" 


"Yes, mad fellow, a genuine one," said Goethe. "Come 
along." We went down into the garden. Goethe opened the 
under chamber of a small outhouse, the tables and walls of 
which appeared crammed with rarities and curiosities of every 
description. I cast only a transient glance at these treasures* 
my eyes sought the bow. "Here it is," said Goethe, as he 
took it from a corner. "I see it is in the same condition as 
when it was presented to me in the year 1814, by a Baschkir 
chief. Now, what do you sav?" 

I was delighted to hold the precious weapon in my hands. 
It appeared quite uninjured, and even the string appeared per¬ 
fectly serviceable. I tried it in mv hands, and f^und that it 
was still tolerably elastic. "It is a good bow," said I. "The 


^ Quitte, the external protuberances of the Knots, 
ihc bascbkuea are a Tatar race subject to Kussia.—J. Q. 
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form especially pleases me, and for the future it shall serve 
me as a model.” 

“Of what wood is it made, do you think?” 

“It is, as you see, so covered with birch bark,” replied I, 
“ that very little of the wood is visible, and only the curved 
ends remain exposed. Even these are so embrowned by time 
that one cannot well distinguish what the wood is. At the 
first glance, it looks like young oak, and then again like nut- 
tree. I think that it is nut-tree, or a wood that resembles it. 
Maple or Masho’.dfr it is not. It is a wood of coarser fibre; 
besides, I observ’e signs of its having been split (gfscklaehlet).’’ 

“Suppose you were to try it now,” said Goethe. “Here 
you have an arrow. But be cautious with the iron point, it 
may be poisoned.” 

VVe went again into the garden, and I bent the bow. “Now, 
where will you shoot?” said Goethe. “Into the air at first, 
I think,” said I. “Go on, then,” said Goethe. I shot up 
towards the sunny clouds in the blue sky. The arrow supported 
itself well, then turned round, came whizzing downwards, and 
stuck into the ground. “Now let me try,” said Goethe. I 
gave him the bow. and fetched tlie arrow. 

Goethe placed the notch of the arrow upon the string, and 
held the bow right, but was some time before he could manage 
it properly. He now aimed upwards, and drew the string. 
There he stood like an Apollo, with imperishable youth of soul, 
although old in body. The arrow only attained a very moderate 
height, and then fell to the ground. I ran and fetched the 
arrow. "‘Once more." said (toethe. He now took aim along 
the gravel path of the garden. The arrow supported itself 
about thirty paces tolerably well, then fell, and wliizzed along 
upon the ground. Goethe pleased me beyond measure, by thus 
shooting with the bow and arrow. I thought of the verses: 

r>ocs old ikge leave me in tlic lurch? 

Am 1 ngom j child ? 

I brought him back the arrow. He beuged me to shoot once 
in a horizontal direction, and gave me for mark a spot in the 
window-shutter of his ^vorkroom. I shot, riic arrow was not 
far from the mark; but penetrated so deep into the soft wood 
that 1 could not get it out again. “Let it stick there,” said 
Goethe, “it shall serve me for some days as a remembrance 
of our sport.” 

\Vc walked up and down the garden, enjoying the fine weather; 
we then sat upon a bench with our backs against the young 
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leaves of a thick hedge. We spoke about the bow of Ulysses, 
about the heroes of Homer, then about the Greek tragic poets, 
and lastly about the widely diffused opinion that Euripides 
caused the decline of the Greek drama. Goethe was by no 
means of this opinion. 

“Altogether,” said he, “I am opposed to the view that any 
single man can cause the decline of an art. Much, not easy to 
set forth, must co-operate. The decline of the tragic art of the 
Greeks could no more have been caused by Euripides than could 
that of sculpture by any great sculptor who lived in the time 
of Phidias but was inferior to him. For when an epoch is great 
it proceeds in the path of improvement, and an inferior pro¬ 
duction is without results. But what a great epoch was tlie 
time of Euripides! It was the time, not of a retrograde, but 
of a progressive taste. Sculpture had not yet reached its 
highest point, and painting was still in its infancy. 

“If the pieces of Euripides, contpared to those of Sophocles, 
had great faults, it was not necessary that succeeding poets 
should imitate these faults and be spoilt by them. But if 
they had great merits, so that some of them were even preferable 
to plays of Sophocles, why did not succeeding poets strive to 
imitate their merits; and why did they not thus become at least 
as great as Euripides himself? 

“ But if, after the three celebrated tragic poets, there appeared 
no equally great fourth, fifth, or sixth—this is, indeed, a matter 
difficult to explain; nevertheless, we may have our own con¬ 
jectures, and approach the truth in some degree. 

“Man is a simple being. And however rich, varied, and 
unfathomable he may be, the cycle of his situations is soon 
run tlirough. 

“If the same circumstances had occurred as with us poor 
Germans—for whom Lessing has written two or three, I myself 
three or four, and Schiller five or six passable plays—there 
might easily have been room for a fourth, fifth, and sixth 
tragic p>oet. 

“ But with the Creeks and the abundance of their productions 
—for each of the three great poets has written a hundred or 
nearly a hundred pieces; and the tragical subjects of Homer, 
and the heroic traditions, were some of them treated three or 
lour times—-with such abundance of existing works, I say, it 
can well be imagined that by degrees subjects were exhausted 
and that any poet who followed the three great ones would be 
puzzled how to proceed. 
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‘‘ For what purpose should he write ? Was there not enough for 
a time? And were not the productions of ^schylus, Sophocles, 
and Eunpides, of that kind and of that depth that they might 
be heard again and again without being esteemed trite' or put 
aside? Even the few noble fragments that have come down to 
us are so comprehensive and of such deep significance, that 
we poor Europeans have already busied ourselves with them 
for centuries and shall find nutriment and work in them for 
centuries still.” 

Thursday^ May 12, 1825. 

Goethe spoke with much enthusiasm of Menander. “I know 
nobody, after Sophocles,” said he, “whom I love so well. He 
is thoroughly pure, noble, great, and cheerful; and Iris grace is 
beyond rivalry. It is certainly to be lamented that we possess 
so little of him; but that little is invaluable and liighly instructive 
to gifted men. 

“The great point is, that he from whom we would learn 
should be congenial to our nature. Now. Calderon, for instance, 
great as he is, and much as I admire him. has exerted no in¬ 
fluence over me for good or for ill. But he would have been 
dangerous to Schiller—he would have led him astray; and 
hence it is fortunate that Calderon was not generally known 
in Germany till after Schiller's death. Calderon is infiritely 
great in the technical and theatrical—Scliiller, on the contran,*, 
far more sound, earnest, and great, in his intention; and it 
would have been a pity if he had lost any of these virtues 
without after all attaining the greatness of Calderon in other 
respects. 

” Molidrc,” said Goethe. '' is so great that he astonishes anew 
every time he is read. He is a man by himself—his pieces 
border on tragedy; they are apprehensive; and nobody has 
the courage to imitate them. His Miser, where the vice 
destroys all the natural piety between father and son, ise.speci- 
ally great, an<l in a high sense tragic. But when, in a German 
paraplirasc, the son is changed into a relation, the whole is 
weakened and loses its significance. They feared to show the 
vice in its true nature as he did; but what is tragic there, or 
irxlced anywhere, exeept what is intolerable? 

‘‘ I read some pieces of Molidre’s every year—just as, from time 
to time, I contemplate tlie engravings after the great Italian 
masters. For we little men arc not able to retain the greatness 
of such things within ourselves; we must therefore return to 
them from lime to time, and renew our impressions. 
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‘‘People are always talking about originality; but what do 
they mean? As soon as we are bom, the world begins to 
work upon us, and this goes on to the end. What can we 
call our own except energy, strength, and will? If I could 
give an account of all that I owe to great predecessors and 
contemporaries, there would be but a small balance in my 
favour. 

“However, the time of life in which wc are subjected to a 
new and important personal influence is by no means a matter 
of indifference. That I..essing, Winckelmann, and Kant were 
older than I, and that the first two acted upon my youth, the 
last on my advanced age—this circumstance was for me very 
important. Again, that Schiller was so mud) younger than I, 
and engaged in his freshest strivings just as 1 began to be 
weary of the world—just, too, as the brothers von Humboldt 
and Schlegel were beginning their career under my eye—was 
of the greatest importance. I derived from it unspeakable 
advantages.” 

After these remarks respecting the influence important 
persons had had upon him, the conversation turned on the 
influence he had exerted over others; and I mentioned Burger, 
whose case appeared to me problematical, since his purely 
rutural tendency showed no trace of influence on the part 
of Goethe. 

“Burger,” said Goethe, “had an affinity to me as a talent; 
but the tree of his moral culture had its root in a wholly different 
soil, and took a wholly different direction. Each man procee<ls 
as he has begun, in the ascending line of his culture. A man 
who in his thirtieth year could write such a poem as Frau 
Schmps, had obviously taken a path that deviated a little from 
mine. He had also, by his really great talents, won for him¬ 
self a public which he perfectly satisfied; and he had no need 
for troubling himself about a contemporary w ho did not affect 
him at all. 

‘ Everywhere, we learn only from those whom we love. 
I here is a favourable disposition towards me in the young 
talents now growing up, but I very rarely found it among my 
coTitemporariis Nay, I can scarcely name one man of any 
weight who was perfectly satisfied with me. Even with Werther 
people found so much fault that, if I had erased every passage 
that was censured, scarcely a line of the whole book would have 
been left. However, all the censure did me no harm; for these 
subjective judgments of individuals, important as they may 
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be, are at least rectified by the masses. He who does not 
expect a million readers should not write a line. 

“For twenty years the public has been disputing which is 
the greater, Schiller or I; and it ought to be glad that it has 
got a couple of fellows about whom it can dispute.” 

<Sup.) MoDday, June 5, i8a5.> 

Goethe related to me that Prcller had been with him, and 
had taken leave, as he is going to spend some years in Italy. 

*‘As a parting word,'* said Goethe, “I counselled him not 
to allow himself to be distracted, but to confine himself par¬ 
ticularly to Poussin and Claude Lorraine, and above all to study 
the works of these two great men—that he might plainly see 
how they regarded Nature, and used her for the expression of 
their artistic views and feelings. 

"‘Prcllcr is an important talent, and I have no fear for him. 
He appears to me, besides, to be very earnest. I am almost 
certain he will rather incline to Poussin than to Claude Lorraine; 
still, I have particularly recommended him to study the latter 
—and not witliout reason; for it is with the cultivation of an 
artist as with the cultivation of every other talent. Our strong 
points, to a certain extent, develop themselv'es; but those 
germs of our nature which are not in daily e.xercise, and are 
therefore less powerful, need particular care, in order that they 
also may become strong. So may a young singer, as I have 
often said, po^^sess certain natural tones that leave nothing to 
be desired; while other tones in his voice may be found less 
strong, clear, an<f full. IJut even these he must by constant 
exercise seek to bring to equal perfection. 

am certain Prcller will one day succeed admirably in the 
solemn, the grand, and perhaps also the wild. Wliether ho will 
be equally happy in the cheerful, the graceful, and the lovely, 
is another question; therefore have I especially recommended 
to him Claude Lorraine, that by study he may acquire what 
docs not tie in the actual tendency of his nature. 

"TIktc is one thing more to which I called his attention. 

I have seen many of his 5tu<iics from nature: they were excellent, 
and executed with great eneriry and life; but they were all 
isolated objects, of which little can afterwards be made when 
it comes to individual inventions. I have advdsed him never 
in future to delineate an isolated object—such as single trees. 

Mn I ho <'nf:if>Al this datcU 1826. bn I fmm its positioo io the volume 
it luoy be e«4ij€Clufc<l that thia is a nuspnnt.—J. O. 
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single heaps of stones, or single cottages—but always to add a 
background and some surrounding objects. 

“^d for the following reasons. In nature we never see 
anything isolated; everything is in connection with something 
else which is before it, beside it, under it, and over it. A single 
object may strike us as particularly picturesque: it is not, how¬ 
ever, the object alone which produces this effect; it is the 
connection in which we see it, with that which is beside, behind, 
and above it—all of which contribute to that effect. Thus 
during a walk I may see an oak, the picturesque effect of which 
surprises me. But if I represent it alone, it will perhaps no 
longer appear as it did, for want of that which contributed to 
and enhanced the picturesque e0cct in nature. Thus, too, a 
wood may appear beautiful through the influence of one par¬ 
ticular sky, one particular light, and one particular situation 
of the sun; but, if I omit all these in my drawing, it will perhaps 
appear without force, and as something indifferent. 

“Further; there is in nature nothing beautiful which is not 
produced (moiivtri) as tru^ in conformity with the laws of 
nature. In order that that truth of nature may also appear 
true in the picture, it must be accounted for by the introduction 
of the influential circumstances. 

“I find by a brook well-formed stones, tlie i)arts of which 
exposed to the air are picturesquely covered with green moss. 
Now it is not alone moisture which has caused this formation; 
but perhaps also a northerly aspect, or the shade of trees and 
bushes, have co-operated. If I omit these influential causes 
in my picture, it «ill be without truth, and without the proper 
convincing power. 

"Thus, the situation of a tree, the kind of soil beneath it, 
and other trees behind and beside it, have a great influence on 
its formation An oak standing exposed to the wind on the 
western summit of a rot ky hdl will acquire a form quite different 
from that of onu growing in the moist ground of a sheltered 
valley. Both may be beautiful in their ki.nd; but they will have 
a very different character, and can therefore, in an artistically 
conceived landscape, only be used for such a situation as they 
occupied in nature. So the delineation of surrounding objects, 
by which any particuhir situation is expressed, is of liigh 
importance to the arti-i. On the other hand, it would be 
foolish to attempt to represent prosaic ao.idents that have had 
as little influence upon ti»e form of the pnncipal objects as upon 
its picturesque effect for the moment. 
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“I have imparted the substance of all these little hints to 
Preller, and I am certain that they will take root and thrive in 
him—as a burn genius." 


Saturday. June ii, 1825. 

To-day Goethe talked much at dinner about Major Parry's 
book on Lord Byron. He gave it unqualified praise; remarking 
that Lord Byron in this account appeared a far more complete 
character, and far more clear as to himself and his views, than 
in anything else written about him. 

"Major Parry," continued Goethe, "must be an elevated— 
a noble person; so fully to have conceived, and so perfectly to 
have described his friend. One passage in his book has pleased 
me particularly; it is worthy of an old Greek—of a Plutarch. 
'The noble lord,’ says Parry, ‘was destitute of all those virtues 
which adorn the bourgeois class, and which he was prevented 
from attaining by his birth, education, and mode of life. Now 
all his unfavourable judges are from the middle class; and 
these censoriously pity him, because they miss in him that 
which they have reason to prize in themselves. The good 
folks do not reflect that for his own high station he possessed 
virtues of which they can form no conception.’ How do you 
like that?" said Goethe: "we do not hear so good a thing 
every day." 

"I am glad," said I, "to see publicly expressed an opinion 
by which all the puny censors and detractors of a man higher 
than themselves must be at once disaliled and overthrown." 

We then discussed subjects of universal history in relation 
to poetry, and how far the history of one nation may he more 
favourable to the poet than that of another. 

"The poet." said Goethe, "should seize the Particular; and 
he should, if there be anything sound in it, thus represent the 
Universal. Englisli history is excellent for poetry; because it 
is sometliing genuine, hc.iiihy, and therefore universal, which 
repeals itself over and over again. French history, on the 
contrary, is not for poetry; as it represents an era that cannot 
come again. The literature of tlic French, so far as it is founded 
on that era, stands as something of merely particular interest, 
which must grow ol<l with time. 

"The present era of French literature," said Goethe after¬ 
wards, "cannot he judged fairly. The German influence causes 
a great fermentation there, and we probably shall not know 
the result for twenty years.” 
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We then talked of the aesthetic writers, who labour to express 
the nature of poetry and the poet in abstract definitions, without 
arriving at any clear result. 

“What need of much definition?” said Goethe. “Lively 
feeling of situations, and power to express them, make the poet.” 


Wednesday, October ta, 1825. 

I found Goethe in a very elevated mood this evening. W'e 
talked about the state of the newest literature, when Goethe 
expressed himself as follows: 

“Deficiency of character in individual investigators and 
writers is the source of all the evils of our newest literature. 

“In criticism especially, this defect produces mischief to the 
world: for it cither diffuses the false instead of the true, or by 
a pitiful truth deprives us of something great that would 
be better. 

“Till lately, the world believed in the heroism of a Lucretia 
—of a Mucius Scivola—and suffered itself by this belief to be 
warmed and inspired. But now comes your historical criticism, 
and says that those persons never lived, but are to be regarded 
as fables and fictions divined by the great mind of the Romans. 
What are we to do with so pitiful a truth? If the Romans 
were great enough to invent such stories, we should at least 
be great enough to believe them. 

“Till lately, I was always pleased with a great fact in the 
thirteenth century, when the Emperor Frederick the Second 
was at variance with the Pope, and the north of Germany was 
open to all sorts of hostile attacks. Asiatic hordes had actually 
penetrated as far as Silesia, when the Duke of Liegnitz terrified 
them by one great defeat. They then turned to Moravia, but 
were there defeated by Count Sternberg. These valiant men 
had on this account been living in my heart as the great saviours 
of the German nation. But now comes historical criticism, 
and says that these heroes sacrificed themselves quite uselessly, 
as the Asiatic army was already recalled and would liave 
returned of its own accord. Thus is a great national fact 
crippled and destroyed, which seems to me most abominable.” ‘ 

Goethe spoke of another class of seekers and literary men. 

I could never,” said he, “have known so well how paltry 
men are, and how little they care for really high aims, if I had 
not tested them by my scientific researches. Thus I saw that 


‘ It would be inlerestiDg to know whether some humour of Goethe was 
here (and elsewhere) lost upon the more solemn hekermaon. 
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most men only care for science so far as they get a living 
by it, and that they worship even error when it affords them 
a subsistence. 

‘Tn belles letlres it is no better. There, too, high aims, and 
genuine love for the true and sound and for their diffusion, are 
very rare phenomena. One man cherishes and tolerates another, 
because he is by him cherished and tolerated in return. True 
greatness is hateful to them; they would fain drive it from the 
world, so that only such as they might be of importance in 
it. Such arc the masses; and the prominent individuals are 
no better. 

“-’s great talents and world-embracing learning might 

have done much for his country. But bis want of character 
has deprived the world of such great results, and himself of 
the esteem of the country. 

“ We want a man like Lessing. For how was he great, except 
in character—in firmness? There arc many men as clever and 
as cultivated, but where is such character? 

“Many are full of esprit and knowledge, but they are also 
full of vanity; and, tliat they may shine as wits before the 
short-sighted multitude, they have no shame or delicacy— 
nothing is sacred to them. Madame de Genlis was therefore 
perfectly right when she declaimed against the freedoms and 
profanities of Voltaire. Clever as they all may be, the world 
has derived no profit from them; they afford a foundation for 
nothing. Nay, they have been of the greatest injury; since 
they have confused men, and robbed them of their needful 
support. 

“After all, what do we know, and how far can we go with 
all our wil.^ Man is born, not to solve the problems of the 
universe, but to find out where the problem applies, and then to 
restrain himself wiiliin the limits of the comprehensible. His 
faculties arc not sutlicient to measure the actions of the uni¬ 
verse; and an attempt to c.xplain tlie outer world by reason is, 
witli his narrosv view, v.iin. The reason of man and the reason 
of tlic Deity arc two ver)’ different things. 

“If we grant freedom to man, there is an end to the omni¬ 
science of God; for if the Divinity knows how I shall act, I 
must act so perforce. I give this merely as a sign how little 
we know, and to show that it i.s not good to meddle with 
divine mysteries. 

“Moreover, we should only utter higher maxims so far as 
they can benefit the world. Tlie rest we should keep within 
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ourselves, and they will diffuse over our actions a lustre like 
the mild radiance of a hidden sun/’ 


Sunday, December 35, 1S25. 

I went to Goethe this evening at six. I found him alone, 
and passed with him some delightful hours. 

“My mind,” said he, “has of late been burdened. So much 
good has been flowing in to me on all sides, that the mere 
ceremony of returning thanks has prevented me from having 
any practical life. The privileges respecting the publication of 
roy works have been gradually coming in from the different 
courts; and, as the position was different in each case, each 
required a different answer. Then came the proposals of 
innumerable booksellers, which also had to be considered, 
acted upon, and answered. Then my Jubilee has brought me 
such thousandfold attentions tlxat I have not yet got through 
my letters of acknowledgment. I cannot be content with 
hollow generalities, but wish to say something appropriate to 
eyer>-one. Now I am gradually becoming free, and fee! again 
disposed for conversation. 

‘T have of late made an observation, which I will impart 
to you. 

“ Everything wc do has a result. But that which is right and 
prudent does not always lead to good, nor the contrary to what 
is bad; frequently the reverse takes place. Some time since, 
1 made a mistake in one of these transactions with booksellers, 
and was sorry that I had done so. But now circumstances 
have so altered, that, if I had not made tliat very mistake, I 
should l^ve made a greater one. Such instances occur fre¬ 
quently in life; and hence we sec men of the world, who know 
this, going to work with great freedom and boldness.” 

This remark was new to me. I then turned the conversation 


to some of his works, and we cainc to the elegy Alexis and Dora. 

In this f>oem, ' said Goethe, “ people have blamed the strong 
passionate conclusion, and would have liked the elegy to end 
gently and peacefully without that outbreak of jealousy; but I 
could not see that they were right. Jealousy is so manifestly 
an mgredient of the affair that the poem would be incomplete 

introduced. I myself knew a young man who, in 
the midst of his impassioned love for an easily-won maiden, cried 
out,' But would she not act to another as she has acted to me ? ’ ” 
I agreed: and then mentioned the peculiar situations in this 
where, with so few stroke> and in so narrow a space, all 
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is so well delineated that we think we see the whole life and 
domestic environment of the persons engaged in the action. 
“What you have described,” said I, “appears as true as if you 
had worked from actual experience.” 

“I am glad it seems so to you,” said Goethe. “There arc, 
however, few men who have imagination for the truth of 
reality; most prefer strange countries and circumstances, of 
which they know nothing, and by which their imagination 
may be cultivated wondrously. 

“Then there are others who cling altogether to reality, and, 
as they wholly lack the poetic spirit, arc too severe in their 
requirements. For instance, in this elegy, some would have 
had me give Alexis a servant to carry his bundle—never think¬ 
ing that everything poetic and idyllic in the situation would 
thus have been destroyed.” 

From Alfxis and Dora, the conversation then turned to 
Wilhflm Meister. “Tlicre arc odd critics in this world,” said 
Goethe; “they blamed me for letting the hero of this novel live 
so much in bad company. But by considering this so-called 
bad company as a vase, into which I could put everything 
I had to say about good society, I gained a poetical frame, 
and a varied one into the bargain. Had I, on the contrary, 
delineated good society by the so-called good society, nobody 
would have read the book. 

“In the seeming trivialities of Wilhelm Meister, there is 
always somclliing higher at bottom; and nothing is required 
but eyes and knowledge of the world, and power of compre¬ 
hension, to perceive the great in the small. For those who 
arc without such qualities, let it suffice to receive the picture 
of life as real life.” 

Goethe then showed me a very interesting English work, 
which illustrated all Shakespeare in copper plates. Each page 
embraced, in six small designs, one piece with some verses 
written beneath; so that the leading idea, and the most im¬ 
portant situations of each work, were brought before tlic eyes. 
.Ml these immortal tragedies and comedies thus passed before 
the mind like processions of masks. 

“It is even terrifying,” said Goethe, “to look through these 
little pictures. 'I'hus are we first made to feel the infinite 
wealth ami grandeur of Shakespeare. There is no moli/ in 
liuman life which he has not cxliibited and exprcs.sed! And 
all with wliat ease and freedom! 

■'But we cannot talk about Shakespeare; everything is 
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inadequate. I have touched upon the subject in my Wilhelvi 
Meister, but that is not saying much. He is not a theatrical 
poet; he never thought of the stage; it was far too narrow for 
his great mind; nay, the whole visible world was too narrow. 

He is even too rich and too powerful. A productive nature * 
ought not to read more than one of his dramas in a year, if it 
would not be wrecked entirely. 1 did well to get rid of him 
by writing Goetz and Egmont *; and Byron did well by not having 
too much respect and admiration for him, hut going his own 
way. How many excellent Germans have been ruined by 
him and Calderon! 


“Shakespeare gives us golden apples in silver dishes. We 
get, indeed, the silver dishes by studying his works; but, 
unfortunately, we have only potatoes to put into them." 

I laughed. 

Goethe then read me a letter from Zeltcr, describing a 
representation of Macbeth at Berlin, where the music could 
not keep pace with the grand spirit and character of the piece 
—as Zelter set forth by various intimations. By Goethe’s 
reading, the letter gained its full effect, and he often paused 
to admire with me the point of some single passage. 

"Macbeth,” said Goethe, “is Shakespeare’s best acting play, 
the one in which he shows most understanding with respect 
to the stage. But would you see his mind unfettered, read 
Troilus and Cressida, where he treats the materials of the Iliad 
in his own fashion.” 

The conversation turned upon Byron—the disadvantage to 
which he appears when placed beside the innocent cheerfulness 
of Shakespeare, and the frequent and generally not unjust blame 
that he drew upon himself by his manifold works of negation. 

If Lord Byron,' said Goethe, “had had an opportunity of 
working off all tlie opposition in his character by a number of 
strong parliamentary speeches, he would have been much more 


pure as a poet. But, as he scarcely ever spoke in parliament, 
he kept within himself all his feelings against his nation; and 
to free himself from them he had no other means than poetry. 
I could call a great part of Byron's works of negation ' suppressed 
parliamentary speeches.’” 

We then mentioned one of our most modern German poets. 


’ Vide p. 75. %vhcre a rem.irk is made on ihc word nature, 4$ applujd 
*0 a person.—J, O. 

•These plays Here intended to be in the Shake-;peanan style and 
^the means that by wriunj; them he freed himselt from Shakespeare 
just as by wntuig cither be freed himself from thoughts of suicide._J. u 
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who had lately gained a great name and whose negative 
tendency was likewise disapproved. “We cannot deny,” said 
Goethe, “that he has many brilliant qualities, but he is wanting 
in— love. He loves his readers and his fellow-poets as little as 
he loves himself, and thus we may apply to him the maxim of 
the apostle—‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, and have not love (charity), I am become as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.' I have lately read the poems 

of-, and carmot deny his great talent. But, os I said, he 

is deficient in love, and thus he will never produce the effect 
wluch he ought. He will be feared, and will be the idol of 
those who would like to be as negative as himself but have 
not his talent.” 


1826 


Suoday eveoicg. Jaouary 39. 1626. 

The most celebrated German improvisatore. Dr. VVolfi of Ham¬ 
burg, has been here several days, and has already given public 
proof of his rare talent. On Friday evening he gave a brilliant 
display to a large audience, in the presence of the court of 
Weimar. The same evening he received from Goethe an 
invitation to come to him next day at noon. 

I talked with him yesterday evening, after he had improvised 
before Goethe. He was much delighted, and declared that this 
hour would make an epoch in his life; for Goethe, by a few words, 
had opened to him a wholly new path, and, when he had found 
fault with him, had hit the right nail on the head. 

This evening, when I was at Goethe’s, the conversation 
turned immediately on Wolff. “Dr. Wolff is very happy,” 
said I, “that your excellency has given him good counsel.”' 

"I was p>erfectly frank with him,” said Goethe; “and if my 
words have made an impression on him and incited him, that 
IS a very good sign. He is a decided talent without doubt, but 
he has the general sickness of the present day—subjectivity— 
and of that I would fain heal him. I gave him a task to try 
him; ‘Describe to me,’ said I, ‘your return to Hamburg.’ He 
was ready at once, and began immediately to speak in melodious 
verses. I could not but admire him, yet 1 could not praise 
him. It was not a return to Hamburg that he described, l)ut 
merely the emotions on the return of a son to his parents, 
relatiorrs, and friends; and his poem would have sei^'ed ju^t as 
well for a return to Merseburg or Jena, as for a return to H.-im- 
burg. Yet what a remarkable, peculiar city is Hamburg! 
^d what a rich field was offered him for the most minute 
descnption, if he had known or ventured to take hold of the 
subject properly!” 

I remarked that this subjective tendency was the fault of 
the public, which decidedly applauds all sentimentality. 

so,” said Goethe; "but the public is still more 
pleased if you give it something better. I am certain that, if 
somebody with Wolff’s talent at improvisation could faitlifully 
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describe the life of great cities—such as Rome, Naples, Vienna, 
Hamburg, or I^ndon—and that in such a lively manner that 
his hearers would believe they saw with their own eyes, every¬ 
body would be enchanted. If he breaks through to the objec¬ 
tive, he is saved—the stuff is in him; for he is not without 
imagination. Only he must make up his mind at once, and 
strive to grasp it.” 

“I fear,” said I, “that this will be harder than we imagine, 
since it demands entire regeneration of his mode of thought. 
Even if he succeed, he will at all events come to a momentary 
standstill with his production, and long practice will be required 
to make the objective a second nature.” 

"The step, I grant, is ve^ great,” said Goethe; “but he must 
take courage, and make his resolution at once. It is, in such 
matters, like the dread of water in bathing—we must jump in 
at once, and the element is ours. 

“If a person learns to sing,” continued Goethe, “all the 
notes that are within his natural compass are easy to him. 
while those beyond the compass are at first extremely difficult. 
But, to be a vocalist, he must have them all at command, just 
so with the poet—he deserves not the name while he only speaks 
out his few subjective feelings; but as soon as he ran appropriate 
to himself, and express, the world, he is a poet. Then he is 
inexhaustible, and can be always new; while a subjective nature 
has soon t.ilked out his little internal material, and is at last 
ruined by mannerism. People always talk of the study of the 
ancients; but what does that mean, except that it says, turn 
yotir attention to the real world, and try to express it—for that 
is what the ancients did.” 

Goethe arose and walked to and fro, while I remained seated 
at the table as he likes to see me. He stood a moment at the 
stove; and then, like one who has reflected, came to me, and, 

with his finger on his lips, said: 

”1 will now tell you something you will often find confirmed 
in your experience. AH eras in a state of decline and dissolu¬ 
tion arc subjective; on the other hand, all progressive eras have 
an objective tendency. Our present time is retrograde, for it 
is subjective: wc see this not merely in poetry, but also »n 
painting, and much besides. Every healthy effort, on the 
contrary, is directed from the inward to the outward world; 
as you see in all great eras, which were really m a state of 
prosression and all of an objective nature.” 

Ihese remarks led to a most interesting conversation, m 
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which especial mention was made of the great period of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The conversation now turned upon the theatre, and the weak, 
sentimental, gloomy character of modern productions. 

“Moli^re is my strength and consolation ut present,” said I; 
“I have translated his Avare, and am now busy with his 
Medecin malgre lui. Moli^re is indeed a great, a genuine 
{reiner) man.” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “a genuine man; that is the proper 
term. There is nothing distorted about him. He ruled the 
manners of his day; while, on the contrary, our Iffland and 
Kotzebue allowed themselves to be ruled by theirs, and were 
limited and confined in them. Moliirc chastised men by drawing 
them just as they were.” 

“I would give something,” said I, “to see his plays acted in 
all their purity! Yet such things are much too strong and 
natural for the public, so far as I am acquainted with it. Is 
not this over-refinement to be attributed to the so-called ideal 
literature of certain authors?” 

“No,” said Goethe, “it has its source in society itself. What 
business have our young girls at the theatre? They do not 
belong to it—they belong to the convent, the theatre is only 
for men and women, who know something of human affairs. 
When Moli^re wrote, girls were in the convent, and he was 
not forced to think about them. But now we cannot get rid 
of these young girls; and pieces which are weak, and therefore 
proper, will continue to be produced. Be wise and stay away 
w I do. I was really interested in the theatre only so long as 
I could have a practical influence upon it. It was my delight 
to bnng the establishment to a high degree of perfection; and 
when there was a performance, my interest was not so much 
m the pieces as in observing whether the actors played as they 
ought. The faults I wished to point out I sent in writing to 
the Regxsieur, and I was sure they would be avoided on the 
next representation. Now that I can have no practical influence 
in the theatre, I feel no call to enter it; I should be forced to 
endure defects without being able to amend them, and that 
would not suit me. And with the reading of plavs, it is no 
better. The young German poets are etcmallv sending me 
tragedies; but what am I to do with them.> I have never read 
German plays except with the view of seeing whether I could 
st^e them; in every other respect they were indifferent to me 
What am I to do now with the pieces of these younc people? 
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1 can gain nothing for myself by reading how things ought not 
to be done; and I cannot assist the young poets in a matter 
already finished. If, instead of their printed plays, they would 
send me the plan of a play, 1 could at least say, ‘Do it,’ or 
‘Leave it alone,’ or ‘Do it this way,' or 'Do it that’; and in 
this there might be some use. 

“The whole miscliief proceeds from this, that poetical culture 
is so widely diffused in Germany that nobody now ever makes 
a bad verse. The young poets who send me their works arc 
not inferior to their predecessors; and, since they see these 
praised so highly, they cannot understand why they also are 
not praised. And yet we cannot encourage them, when talents 
of the sort exist by hundreds; we ought not to favour super- 
duitics while so much that is useful remains to be done. Were 
there a single one who towered above all the rest, it would be 
well, for the world can only be served by the extraordinary.” 


Thursday^ February x6» 1826. 

I went at seven this evening to Goethe, whom I found alone 
in his room. I sat down by him at the table, and told him that 
yesterday I had seen at the inn the Duke of Wellington, who 
was pa.ssing through on his way to St. Petersburg. “Indeed!” 
said Goethe, with animation; “what was he like?—tcU me all 
about him. Does he look like his portrait?” 

"Yes,” said I; “but better, with more of marked character. 
If you look at his fare, all the portraits arc nauglit. To see 
him once is never to forget liim. His eyes are brown, and of 
the serenest brilliancy; his glance is felt; his mouth speaks, even 
when it is closed: he looks a man who has had many tlioughw 
and has lived through the greatest deeds, who now can handle 
the world serenely and calmly, and whom nothing more can 
disturb. He seemed to me as hard and as tempered as a 
Damascus blade. By his ap[)earancc, he is far advanced in 
the fifties; upright, slim, not very tall or stout. I saw him 
getting into his carriage to depart. There was something un¬ 
commonly cordial in his salutation as be passed through the 
crowd; bowing sligiiily, he touched his hat with lus finger. 
Goethe hstene<l to my description with visible interest. ^ 
have seen one hero more.’’ said he; “that is something. 

Wc then talked of Napoleon, and I lamented that I had 
never seen him. 

“Cert.ainly,’’ said Goethe, “that also was worth the trouble. 
What a compendium of the world!” “Did he look like some- 
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thing?” asked I. “He was something,” replied Goethe; “and 
he looked what he was—that was all.” 

I had brought with me for Goethe a very remarkable poem, 
of which I had spoken to him some evenings before—a poem of 
his own, written so long since that he had quite forgotten it. 
It was printed in the beginning of the year 1776, in Die Sicht- 
baren (The Visible), a periodical published at the time in Frank¬ 
fort, and had been brought to Weimar by an old servant of 
Goethe’s, through whom it had fallen into my hands. Un¬ 
doubtedly it is the earliest known poem of Goethe’s. The 
subject was the descent of Christ into Hell; and it was re¬ 
markable to obser\'e the readiness of the young author with 
his religious images. The purpose of the poem might have 
suited Klopstock; but the execution was diflercnt; it was 
stronger, freer, and easier, and had greater energy and better 
arrangement. Extraordinary ardour recalled strong boisterous 
youth. Through a want of subject-matter, it constantly 
reverted to the same point, and it was too long. 

I placed before Goethe the yellow worn-out paper, and as 
soon as he saw it he remembered his poem. “It is possible,” 
said he, “that Friiulein von Klettenl>erg induced me to write 
it: the heading shows that it was written by desire, and I know 
not any other friend who could have desired such a subject. 
I was then in want of materials, and was rejoiced when I got 
anything that I could sing. Lately I came across a poem of 
that period which I wrote in English and in which I complained 
of the dearth of poetic subjects. We Germans arc really ill off 
in that respect; our earliest history lies too much in obscurity, 
and the later is without general native interest, through the 
want of one ruling dynasty. Klopstock tried Arminius, but 
the subject lies too far off; nobody feels any connection with 
it or knows what to make of it, accordingly it has never been 
popular or produced any result. I made a happy hit with my 
Goetz von Berlichingen •, that was at any rate bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh, and something could be done witi) it. 

“For Werther and Faust I was, on the contrary', obliged to 
draw upon my own bosom; what was handed down to me did 
not go far. I made devils and witches but once; I was glad 
when I had consumed my northern inheritance, and turned to 
the tables of the Greeks. Had I earlier known how many 
excellent things have been in existence for hundreds and 
thousands of years, I should not have written a line, but should 
have done something else. ’ 

F851 
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Easter Day, March 26, 1S26. 

To-day, at dinner, Goethe was in one of his pleasantest 
moods. He had received something he highly valued, Lord 
Byron’s manuscript of the dedication to his Sardanapaltts. He 
showed it to us after dinner, at the same time teasing his 
daughter to give him back Byron’s letter from Genoa. “You 
see, my dear child,” said he. “I have now everything that 
relates to my connection with B>Ton; even this valuable paper 
comes to me to-day in a remarkable manner, and now nothing 
is wanting but th.it letter.” 

However, the amiable admirer of Byron would not restore 
the letter. “You gave it to me once, dear father,” said she, 
“and I shall not give it back; and if you wish, as is ht, that like 
should be with like, you had better give me the precious paper 
of to-day, and I will keep them all together.” This was still 
more repugnant to Goethe, and the playful contest lasted 
for some time. 

After we had risen from table and the ladies had gone up¬ 
stairs, I remained with Goethe alone. He brought from his 
work-room a red portfolio, took it to the window, and showed 
me its contents. “Look,” said he, “here I have everj’ihing 
that relates to my connection with Lord Byron. Here is his 
letter from Leghorn; this is a copy of his dedication; this is my 
poem; and here is what I wrote for Medwin’s Conversations; 
now, I only want the letter from Genoa, and she will not 
give it me.” 

Goethe then told me of a friendly request this day made to 
him from England with reference to Lord Byron, which had 
pleased him. His mind was just now full of Byron; and he 
said a thousand interesting things about him, his works, and 
his talents. 

“Tlic English.” said he, among other things, “may think of 
Byron as they please; but this is certain, that they can show 
no poet who is to be compared to him. He is different from 
all the others, and for the most part greater.” 

Mond.iy^ May i5» i526. 

1 talked with Goethe to-day about St.* Schutze, ot whom he 
spoke very kindly. "When I w;is ill a few weeks since/' said 
he, read his Ileifrre Siundnt (Cheerful Hours) with great 
pleasure. H Schiitze had lived in England, he would have 

“ l.e. Stephan (not '•Saint**). 
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made an epoch; for, with his gift of observing and depicting, 
nothing was wanting but the sight of life on a large scale." 

Thursday, June i, 1826. 

Goethe spoke of the Glebed “The contributors,” said he. 
“are men of the world: cheerful, clear in their views, bold to 
the last degree. In their censure they are polished and galant; 
whereas our German lilerati always think they must hate those 
who do not think like themselves. I consider the Globe one of 
our most interesting periodicals, and could not do without it ” 


Wednesday, July 26, 1826. 

This evening I had the pleasure of hearing Goethe say a 
great deal about the theatre. 

I told him that one of my friends intended to arrange Lord 
Byron’s Two Foicari for the stage. Goethe doubted his success. 

“ It is indeed a temptation,” he said. “ When a piece makes 
a deep impression on us in reading, we think it will do the 
same upon the stage, and that we could obtain such a result 
with little trouble. But this is by no means so. A piece that 
is not originally, by the intent and skill of the poet, written 
for the boards, will not succeed; hut, whatever is done to it, 
will always remain something unmanageable. What trouble 
have I taken with my Goetz von Berlichingen \ yet it will not 
go right as an acting play, but is too long; and I have been 
forced to divide it into two parts, of which the last is indeed 
theatrically effective, while the first is to be looked upon as a 
mere introduction. If the first part were given only once as 
an introduction, and then the second repeatedly, it might 
succeed. It is the same with li'aUemtein: The Piccolonttni 
does not bear repetition; but Wallenstem's Death is always 
seen with delight.” 

I asked how a piece must be constructed so as to be fit for 
the tl)catre. 

“It must be symbolical, ' replied Goethe; “tliat is to say, 
each incident must be significant in itself, and lead to another 
stdl more important. The I'artujfe of Jloli^re is, in this respect, 
a great example. Only think what an introduction is the first 
scene! From the very beginning everything is highly signifi¬ 
cant, and leads us to expect something still more important. 

1 he beginning of Lessing’s Minna von is also admirable; 

* The celebrated French paper. -J. O. 
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but that of tile Tartxtjfe comes only once into the world: it is the 
greatest and best thing that exists of the kind.” 

We then came to the pieces of Calderon. 

“In Calderon,” said Goethe, "you find the same perfect 
adaptation to the theatre. His pieces are throughout fit for 
the boards; there is not a touch in them not directed towards 
the required effect. Calderon is a genius who had also the 
finest understanriing.” 

"It is singular,” said I, "that the dramas of Shakespeare 
are not theatrical pieces, properly so called, since he wrote 
them all for his theatre.” 

■'Shakespeare,' replied Goethe, "wrote those pieces direct 
from his own nature. Then, too. his times, and the existing 
arrangements of the stage, made no demands upon him; people 
were forced to put up with whatever he gave them. But if 
Shakespeare had written for the court of .Madrid, or for the 
theatre of Louis XIV, he would probably have adapted himself 
to a severer theatrical form. This, however, is by no means 
to be regretted; for what Shakespeare has lost as a theatrical 
poet he has gained as a poet in general. Shakespeare is a 
great p.sychologist, and we Icam from his pieces the secrets of 
human nature.” * 

We then talked of the difficulties in managing a theatre. 

“The knotty point,” said Goethe, ‘‘is so to deal with 
contingencies that we are not tempted to deviate from 
our higher maxims. Among the higher maxims is this: to 
keep a good repertoire of excellent tragedies, opcra.s, and 
comedies, wliich may be regarded as permanent. Among 
contingencies, I reckon a new piece about wliich the public 
i.s anxious, a ‘sutrring’ character (GasirolU), and so forth. 
We must not be led astray by things of this kind, but always 
return to our repertoire. Our time is so rich in really good 
pieces that nothing is easier to a connoisseur than to form 
a good repertoire; but nothing is more difficult than to 
maintain one. 

“When Schiller and I superintended the theatre, we had 
the great advantage of playing through the summer at Lauch* 
stedt. There we l>ad a select audience, who would have nothing 
but what was excellent; so we always relumed to Weimar 
thoroughly practised in the best plays, and could repeat all 
our summer performances in the winter. Besides, the Weimar 

* ''Wic don McaschcD zu Muthc ist.** The above is only an approsuna* 
lion.—J. O. 
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public had confidence in our management; and, even in things 
they could not appreciate, they were convinced that we 
acted best. 

“When the nineties began,” continued Goethe, “the proper 
period of my interest in the theatre was already past; I wrote 
nothing for the stage, but wished to devote myself to epic 
poetry. Schiller revived my extinct interest; and, for the 
sake of his works, I again took part in the theatre. At the 
time of my Clavigo, I could easily have written a dozen theatrical 
pieces. 1 had no want of subjects, and production was easy 
to me. I might have written a piece every week, and I am 
sorry 1 did not.” 

Wedaesday, November 8, 1826. 

To-day, Goethe spoke again of Lord Byron with admiration. 
'I have,” said he, “read once more his Deformed Transformed, 
and to me his talent appears greater than ever. His devil 
was suggested by my Mephistopheles; but it is no imitation— 
It is thorouglUy new and original; close, genuine, and spirited. 
There are no weak passages—not a place where you could put 
the head of a pin, where you do not find invention and thought. 
Were it not for his hypochondriacal negative turn, he would be 
^ Shakespeare and the ancients.” I expressed surprise. 

“ Ves,” said Goethe, “you may believe me. I have studied 
him anew, and am confirmed in this opinion.” 

In conversation some time ago, Goethe had remarked that 
Byron had too much empetria} I did not well understand what 
he meant; but I forbore to ask, and thought of the matter in 
silence. However, I got nothing by reflection, and found that 
I must wait till my improved culture or some happy circum- 
sUnce should unlock the secret. Such a one occurred when an 
excellent representation of Macbeth at the theatre produced a 
strong effect upon me, and the next day I took up Byron’s 
works to read his Beppo. Now, I felt I could not relish this 

poem after and the more I read, the more I became 

enlightened as to Goethe's meaning. 

In Macbeth, I had been impressed by a spirit whose grandeur 
^wer, and sublimity could have proceeded from none but 
bluikespeare. There was the innate quality of a high and 
deep nature, which raises its possessor above all mankind, and 
makes him a great poet. Whatever has been given to this 

.ind its cognate word 

empiri^ has nothing m common with the notion of ■•auackerv" 
The general meaning is. that Byron is too worldly.—}. O. 
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piece by knowledge of the world or experience was subordinate 
to the poetic spirit and served only to make this speak out and 
|)redominate. The great poet ruled us and lifted us up to his 
«)wn point of view. 

While reading Beppo, on the contrary, I felt the predominance 
of a nefarious empirical world, with which the mind that in¬ 
troduced it to us had in a certain measure associated itself. 
I no more found the great and pure thoughts of a highly-gifted 
poet: by frequent intercourse with the world, the poet’s mode 
of thought seemed to have acquired the same sUmp. He 
seemed to be on the same level with all intellectual men of the 
world of the higher class; being only distinguished from them 
by lus great talent for representation, so that he might be 
reearded as their mouthpiece. 

So I felt, in reading Beppo, that Lord Ilyron had too much 
empeiria -, not because he brought too much real life before us, 
but because his higher poetic nature seemed to be silent, or even 
expelled by an empiric mode of thought. 


November 2^, j8a6. 

I had now also read Lord Byron s Dejormed Transformed, 
and talked with Goethe about it after dinner. 

“Am I not right?" said he; “the 6rst scenes are great— 
poetically great. The remainder, when the subject wanders to 
the siege of Rome, I will not call poetical, but it must be 
averred that it is very clever." 

“To the highest degree,’’ said I; “but there is no art in 
being clever wjien nothing is respected.” 

Goethe laughed. “ You are not quite wrong," said he. “ Wc 
must, indeed, confess that the poet says more than ought to 
be said. He tells us the truth; but it is disagreeable, and we 
should like him better if he held his peace. Ihcrc arc things 
in the world which the poet should rather conceal than disclose; 
but this openness lies in Byron’s character, and you would 
annihilate him if you made him other tlian he is.’’ 

“Yes,” said I, “he is in the highest degree clever. How 
excellent, for instance, is this passage!— 

The dcvjl spe.iks truth much eftener than he "s deemed; 

He hAth ;in iRnoranl audience." 

■ rh.it is as good and as free as one of my -Mcphistophelcs’ 
s.iymgs." 

“Since wc arc talking of Mcpliistophclc.s," continued Goethe, 
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“I will show you something Coudray has brought me from 
Paris. What do you think of it?” 

He laid before me a lithograph, representing the scene where 
Faust and Mephistopheles, on their way to free Margaret from 
prison, are rushing by the gallows at night on two horses. 
Faust rides a black horse; which gallops with all its might, and 
seems, like its rider, afraid of the spectres under the gallows. 
They ride so fast that Faust can scarcely keep his seat; the 
wind has blown off his cap, which, fastened by straps about 
his neck, flies far behind him. He has turned his fearful 
inquiring face to Mephistopheles, to whom he listens. Mephis¬ 
topheles, on the contrary, sits undisturbed, like a being of a 
higher order: he rides no living horse, for he loves not what is 
living; indeed, he does not need it, for his will moves him with 
the swiftness he requires. He has a horse merely because he 
must look as if he were riding, and it has been quite enough 
for him to take a beast that is a mere bag of bones, from the 
first field he came to. It is of a bright colour, and seems to 
be phosphorescent in the darkness of night. It is neither 
bridled nor saddled. The supernatural rider sits easily anti 
negligently, with his face turned towards Faust in conversation. 
The opposing element of air does not exist for him; neither 
he nor his horse feels anything of it. Not a hair of either 
is stirred. 

We expressed much pleasure at this ingenious composition. 
‘T confess,” said Goethe, ‘‘I myself did not think it out so 
perfectly. Here is another. What say you to this?” 

I saw a representation of the wild drinking scene in Auer¬ 
bach’s cellar, at the all-important moment wlien the wine 
sparkles up into flames and the brutality of the drinkers is 
shown in the most varied ways. All is passion and movement; 
Mephistopheles alone maintains his usual composure. The 
W'ild cursing and screaming, and the drawn knife of the man 
who stands next him, are to him nothing. He has seated 
himself on a comer of the table, dangling his legs. His upraised 
finger is enough to subdue flame and passion. 

The longer this excellent design was looked at, the greater 
seemed the intelligence of the artist; who made no figure 
like another, but in each one expressed some diflerent part 
of the action 

M. Delacroix,” said Goethe, “is a man of great talent, who 
found in Faust his proper aliment. The French censure his 
wildness, but it suits him well here. He will, I hope, go through 
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aU Fausl, and I anticipate a special pleasure from the witches’ 
kitchen and the scenes on the Brocken. We can see he has 
a good knowledge of life, for which a city like Paris has given 
him the best opportunity.” 

I observed that these designs greatly conduce to the compre¬ 
hension of a poem. 

Undoubtedly,” said Goethe j “ for the more perfect imagina¬ 
tion of such an artist constrains us to think the situations as 
beautiful as he conceived them himself. And if I must confess 
that M. Delacroix has in some scenes surpassed my own notions, 
how much more will the reader find ail in full life and surpassing 
his imagination!” 


Monday, December ii, 1826. 

I found Goethe in a very happy mood. "Alexander von 
Humboldt has been some hours with me this morning,” said 
he "What a man he is! Long as I have known him, he 
ever surprises me anew. He has not his equal in knowledge 
and living wisdom. He has a many-sidcdnes.« such as I have 
found nowhere else. On whatever point you approach him, he 
is at home, and lavishes upon us his intellectuid treasures. He 
is like a fountain with many pipes, under which you need only 
hold a vessel; refreshing and inexhaustible streams arc ever 
flowing. He will stay here some days; and I already feel that 
it will be with me as if I had lived for vears.” 

Wednesday, December X3, i$z 6 . 

At tahlc. the ladies praised a portrait by a young painter. 

What is most surprising/’ they added, *‘he has learned every¬ 
thing by himself.” 'I'his could be seen particularly in the 
hands, which were not correctly and anistically drawn. ‘*\Vc 
See,” said Goethe, ”that the young man has talent; however, 
you should not praise, but rather blame him, for learning 
everything by himself. A man of talent is not bom to be 
left to himself, btit to devote himself to art and good masters 
who will moke something of him. I have lately read a letter 
from Mozart» in reply to a baron who had sent him his com¬ 
position: ho writes somewhat in this fashion: 

“*You dilettanti must be blamed for two faults, since two 
you generally have: cither you have no thoughts of your own, 
and take those of others; or, if you have thoughts of your 
own. vou do not know what to do with them/ 
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“Is not this capital? and does not this fine remark, which 
Slozart makes about music, apply to all other arts?” 

Goethe continued: “Leonardo da Vinci says, ‘If your son 
has not sense enough to bring out what he draws by a bold 
shadowing, so that we can grasp it with our hands, he has 
no talent.’ And further, ‘If your son is a perfect master of 
perspective and anatomy, send him to a good master.’ 

“And now,” said Goethe, “our young artists scarcely under¬ 
stand either when they leave their ma.«^tcrs. So much have 
times altered. 

“Our young painters,” continued Goethe, “lack heart and 
intellect. Their inventions express nothing and effect nothing: 
they paint swords that do not cut, and arrows that do not 
hit; and I often think, in spite of myself, that all intellect has 
vanished from the world.” 

“And yet,” I replied, “we should naturally think that the great 
military events of latter years would have stirred the intellect.” 

"They have stirred the will more than the intellect,” said 
Goethe, “and the poetical intellect more than the artistic; 
while all naivete and sensuousness are lost. Without these 
two great requisites, how can a painter produce anything in 
wliich we can take any pleasure?" 

I said I had lately, in his Italian Travels, read of a picture 
by Correggio, which represents a "weaning,” and in which the 
Infant Chnst in Mary’s lap is in doubt between his mother’s 
breast and a pear held before him, and does not know which 
of the two to choose. 

“ Aye,” said Goethe, “there is a little picture for you! There 
are mind, naivete, sensuousness, all together. The sacred sub¬ 
ject is endowed with a universally human interest, and stands 
as a symbol for a period of life we must all pass through. Such 
a picture is immortal, because it grasps backwards at the 
earliest times of humanity, and forwards at the latest. On the 
contrary, if Christ were painted suffering the little children to 
come unto him, it would be a picture that expressed nothing 
—at any rate, nothing of importance. 

“For above fifty years,” continued Goethe, “I have watched 
German painting—not meredy watched it, but endeavoured to 
exert some influence on it; and now I can say that, as the 
matter now stands, little is to be expected. Some great talent 
must come, which will at once appropriate all that is good in 
the period, and thus su^ass everyone. The means are at 
hand, and the way is pointed out. We have now the works 
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of Phidias before our eyes, whereas in our youth nothing of the 
sort was to be thought of. Nothing is wanting but a great 
talent, and this I hope will conic; perhaps it is already in its 
cradle, and you will live to see its brilliancy.” 


Wednesday^ December 20, 1826. 

I told Goethe after dinner, that I had made a discovery 
which afforded me much pleasure: I had observed in a burning 
taper that the lower transparent part of the flame exhibits a 
phenomenon analogous to that of the blue sky, since in both 
we see darkness through a lighted but dense medium. 

I asked Goethe whether he knew this phenomenon of the 
taper, and had mentioned it in his Theory of Colours. 

"Certainly,” said he. He then took down a volume of the 
Theory of Colours, and read me paragraphs in which were 
described all that I had seen. “I am glad,” said he, “that 
you have been struck with this phenomenon, without learning 
it from my Theory, for you have now comprehended it, and 
may say that you possess it. Moreover, you have thus gained 
a point of view from which you can proceed to the other 
phenomena. I will show you a new one now.” 

It was about four o’clock: the sky was clouded over, and 
twilight was beginning. Goethe lighted a candle, and went 
with it to a table near the window. He then set it on a white 
sheet of paper, and placed a small stick so that the light of the 
candle threw a shadow from the stick towards the daylight. 
“Now,” said Goethe, “what do you say of this shadow?” 
“The shadow is blue,” replied I. “There you gel your blue 
jigain,” said Goethe. “ But what do you see on the other side 
of the stick towards the taper?” “Another shadow.” “But 
of what colour? ” "The shadow is a reddish yellow,” I replied; 
"but whence proceeds this double phenomenon?” “There is a 
point for you!” said Goethe: “see if you can work it out. 
riierc is a solution, hut it is difficult. Do not took at my 
Theory oj Colours until you have given up all hopes of finding 
it out yourself.” I made this promise willingly. 

"Tl»c phenomenon of the lower part of the taper,” s;»id 
Ciocthc, “where a transparent flame stands before darkness 
and produces a blue colour, I will now show you on a larger 
scale.” He took a spoon an<l poured into it some spirit, which 
he set on fire. A transparent flame was again produced; 
through this the darkness appeared blue. If I held the burning 
spirit ag.unst the darkness, the blue increased in intensity; 
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but if I held it against the light, the blue became fainter 01 
vanished altogether. 

I was delighted with this phenomenon. “Yes,” said Goethe, 
“this is the grandeur of Nature, that she is so simple, and that 
she always repeau her greatest phenomena on a small scale. 
The law by which the sky is blue may likewise be observed in 
the lower part of a burning taper, in burning spirits, and also 
in the bright smoke that rises from a village with dark mountains 
in the background.” 

“But how do the disciples of New’ton e.xplain this extremely 
simple phenomenon?” “That you must not know,” answered 
Goethe. "Their explanation is too stupi<l, and a good head- 
piece is incredibly damaged when it meddles with stupidities. Do 
not trouble yourself about the Newtonians; but be satisfied with 
the pure doctrine, and you will find it quite enough for you.” 

‘•/\n occupation with that which is wrong,” said I, “is per¬ 
haps in this case as unpleasant and as injurious as taking up a 
bad tragedy to illustrate it in all its parts and to expose it 
in its nudity.” 

"The case is precisely the same,” said Goethe, "and we 
should not medfUe with anything of the sort without actual 
necessity. I receive mathematics as the most sublime and 
useful science, so long as they are applied in their [iroper place; 
but I cannot commend the misuse of them in m.itters which 
do not belong to their sphere, and in which, noble science a.s 
they are, they seem to be mere nonsense. As if, forsooth! 
things only exist when they can be mathematically demon¬ 
strated. It would be foolish for a man not to believe in his 
mistress's love because she could not prove it to him mathe¬ 
matically. She can mathematically prove her dowry, but not 
her love. The mathematicians did not find out the metamor¬ 
phosis of plants. I have achieved this discovery without 
mathematics, and the mathematicians were forced to put up 
with it. To understand the phenomena of colour, nothing is 
required but unbiassed obser\-ation and a sound head: Init 
these are scarcer than folks imagine.” 

"How do the French and English of the present day stand 
with respect to the theory of colour?” asked I. " Each of the 
two nations,” replied Goethe, “has its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. With the English, it is a good qualitv, that thev 
make everything practical, but they are pedants. The French 
have good brains; but with them everything must be positive, 
and if it is not so they make it so. However, with respect to 
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the theory of colouns, they are in a good way, and one of their 
best men comes near the truth. He says that colours are 
inherent in the tWngs themselves; for as there is in nature an 
aadulating principle, so also is there a colouring principle. 
This view, I admit, does not explain the phenomena; but it 
places the object within the sphere of nature, and frees it from 
the load of mathematics.” 

The Berlin papers were brought in, and Goethe sat down to 
read them. He handed one of them to me, and I found in 
the theatrical intelligence that at the opera house and the 
theatre royal they gave just as bad pieces as they gave here. 
"How should it be othenWse?” said Goethe. "There is no 
doubt that with the help of good English, French, and Spanish 
pieces, a repertoire sufficient to furnish a good piece every 
evening can be formed. But what need to sec good pieces 
continually does a nation feel? When Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides lived, it was different. Then there was mind 
enough to desire only what was really greatest and best. But 
in our miserable times, where is felt a need for the best? whore 
arc the organs to appreciate it? 

‘•.\nd then,*’ continued Goethe, "people tcill have some¬ 
thing new. In Berlin or Paris, the public is always the same. 
New |)icccs are written and brought out in Paris, and you must 
endure five or six thoroughly bad onc.s before you are com- 
pensatetl by a single good one. The only expedient to keep up 
a Gorman theatre at the present time, is that of ‘starring’ 
(Gasiroll/-ti). If I h.ad the direction of the theatre now, the 
whole winter should be pro\-ided with excellent ‘stars.’ Thus, 
not only would all the good pieces be represented once more, 
but the interest of the audience would be led more from the 
pieces to the acting; a power of comparing and judging would 
be acquired; the public would gain in penetration, and the 
superi<jr acting of a di.stinguished star would maintain our own 
actors in a state of emulation. Keep tm with your starring, 
and you will be astonished at the benefit both to theatre and 
to public. I foresee a time when a clever man who understands 
the matter will take four theatres at once, and provide them 
with stars by turns. And I am sure he will keep his ground 
bettor than if he had only one.” 


WedoesUay. December 27, iSi6. 

I had been sedulously reflecting at home, on the phenome¬ 
non of the blue and yellow shadows; and, although thi.s long 
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remained a riddle to me, a light gleamed upon me after 
constant meditation, and 1 was gradually convinced I under- 
stood the phenomenon. 

To-day at dinner, I told Goethe I had solved the riddle. 
“That is saying a great deal," said Goethe; “you shall show 
me after dinner.” “I would rather write my solution down,” 
returned I, “for I want the right words for a verbal explana¬ 
tion.” “You may write it down aftenvards, but to-day you 
shall solve the problem before my eyes, and demonstrate it 
with your own mouth, that I may see whether you are in 
the right way.” 

After dinner, when it was still quite light, Goethe said to me, 
“Can you make the experiment now?” “No,” said I. “Why 
not?" asked Goethe. “It is too light,” I replied. “We must 
have a little dusk, in order that the candle may throw a decided 
shade, but not so much that daylight cannot fall upon this 
shadow.” “Hm!” said Goethe, “that is not wrong.” 

The dusk at last set in. Goethe lighted the wax taper, and 
gave me a sheet of white paper and a stick. I placed the 
taper on the table near the window, laid the sheet of paper 
near it;and, when I placed the stick in the middle of the paper, 
between daylight and candle-light, the phenomenon was there 
in all its beauty. The shadow towards the candle was a decided 
yellow, and the one towards the window a perfect blue. 

“Now,” said Goethe, “how is the blue shadow produced?” 
“Before I explain this,” said I, “I will lay down the funda¬ 
mental law, from which I deduce both phenomena. Light and 
darkness arc not colours: but they are the two extremes between 
which, and by the modification of which, all colours are pro¬ 
duced. Next to the extremes of light and darkness, arise the 
two colours yellow and blue. The yellow borders on light, 
inasmuch as it is produced by seeing light through a dimmed' 
transparency; the blue borders on darkness, inasmuch as it is 
produced by seeing darkness through an illuminated trans¬ 
parency. If we now come to our phenomena,” I continued, 
“we see that the stick, through the strength of the taper-light, 
casts a decided shadow. This shadow would appear as so much 
black darkness if I closed the shutters and shut out the light of 
day; but here the daylight enters freely by the window, and 
forms an illuminated medium, through which I see the darkness 
of the shadow; and thus, in conformity with our law, the blue 
colour is produced.” 

Goethe laughed. “Well, that would be the blue, would it?” 
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said he; “ but how do you explain the yellow shadow ? ” ” From 
the law of the dimmed light,” I replied. “The burning taper 
throws upon the white paper a light which has already a slightly 
yellowish tinge. The daylight, however, is strong enough to 
throw a weak shadow; which, as far as it extends, dims the 
light—and thus, in conformity with our law, the yellow colour 
is produced. If I lessen the dimness by bringing the shadow 
as nearly as possible to the candle, a pure clear yellow is pro¬ 
duced ; but if I increase the dimness by removing the shadow 
as far as possible from the candle, the yellow is heightened to 
a reddish yellow, or even to a red.” 

Goethe again laughed, and looked very mysterious. “Now,” 
said I, “am I right?” “You have observed your phenomenon 
well, and have described it very prettily,” replied Goethe, “but 
you ha>e not explained it. Your explanation is ingenious, 
but it is not the right one.” 

•‘Help me, then,” said I, “and solve the riddle, for I am 
extremely impatient.” “You shall learn the solution,” replied 
Goethe, “but not to-day and not in this manner. I will next 
show you another phenomenon, which will bring the law plainly 
before your eyes. You are near the mark, and cannot proceed 
farther in this direction. When you have once comprehended 
the new law, you will be transplanted into quite another region. 
I'oinc some day and dine with me an hour earlier, when the sky 
is clear; and I will show you a plainer phenomenon, by which 
you will at once comprehend the law at the foundation of this 
one. I am very glad,” he continued, “that you take this 
intcre.st in colours; it will prove a source of infinite delight.” 

When I left Goethe in the evening, I could not get the thought 
of the phenomenon out of my head, and it occupied my very 
dreams, but even thus I did not gain a clearer view, and did not 
advance one .stop nearer towards the solution of the cnignja. 

“I am going on, though slowly, with my papers on Natural 
Science,” said Goethe to me lately; "not because I iliink that 
1 can materially advance science, but on account of the many 
pleasant associations 1 maintain by it. Of all occupations, 
iliat with nature is the most innocent. As for any connection 
cr corrcs()ondcncc in xsthetical matters, that is not to be 
thought of. They now want to know what town on the Rhine 
IS meant in my Hermann and Dorothea, as if it were not better 
to choose according to one’s fancy. They want truth—they 
u.mt uclu.ality; anil thus poetry is destroyed.” 


1827 


We<Jnesday, January 3, 1S27. 

At dinner, we talked over Canning’s excellent speech (or 
Portugal.* ‘^Some people,” said Goethe, “call this speech 
coarse; but these people know not what they want—they have 
a morbid desire to be grumblers against all greatness. It is 
no opposition, it is mere grumbling; they must have something 
great, that they may hate it. When Napoleon was alive they 
hated him, and he served as a good conduit-pipe. W'hen it was 
all over with him, they grumbled at the Holy Alliance, and yet 
nothing greater or more beneficial for mankind was ever devised. 
Now it is Canning’s turn. His speech for Portugal is the result 
of a grand consciousness. He thoroughly feels his power and 
the dignity of his position; and he is right to speak as he feels. 
This the Sansculottes cannot understand; and what to us 
seems sublime, seems to them coarse. The grand disturbs 
them; they are not so constituted as to respect it, and cannot 
endure it.” 


Thursday evcuiog. J.inuar>- 4 , 1827 . 

Goethe praised highly the poems of Victor Hugo. 

■‘He is,” said lie, “a man of decided talent, on whom German 
literature has had an influence. His poetic youth has un¬ 
fortunately been disturbed by the pedantry of the classic school; 
but now he has the Globe on his side, and is thus sure of his 
game. I ani inclined to compare him with JIanzoni. He has 
much objectivity, and seems to me quite as important as MM. 
De Lamartine and De la Vigne. On closely observing him, 1 
see the source of this and other fresh talent of the same sort. 
They all come from Chateaubriand, who has leally a distin¬ 
guished rhetorico-poetical talent. That you may see how 
Victor Hugo writes, only read this poem upon Napoleon— 
Les Deux Isles.” 


Goethe gave me the book, and went to the stove. I read 
t^he poem. “Has he not excellent images,” said Goethe, “and 
has not he managed bis subject with great freedom?” He 

•House of Commons, December 12. 1826; against the "absolutist** 
invasion ofgamt«l on Spaiusb soil. 
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T 1°'=**^ ^‘u fine it 

L P^sage about the storm-cloud, from which 

the Iightmng darts upward and strikes the hero. “That is 
fine; for the image is correct; as you will find in the mountains 
where we often have the storm beneath us. and where the 
lightning darts upwards.” 

I praise this in the French,” said I, “that their poetry never 
deserts the firm ground of reality. We can translate their 
poems into prose without losinc; anything e<wscntkLl 

■That” said Goethe, “is because the French poets have 
knowledge, while our German simpletons think they would lose 
their talent if they laboured for knowledge; although, in fact 
all talent rnust derive its nutriment from knowledge, and thus 
only IS enabled to use Us strength. But let them pass; we can¬ 
not help them, and real talent soon finds its way. The manv 
young poei.s who arc now carr>'ing on their trade have no real 
mleni; they only show an impotence which has been excited 
into productiveness by the high state of German literature 
“That the French.” continued Goethe, “have passed from 
their pedantry’ into a freer manner is not surprising Even 
before the revolution, Diderot and minds like his sought to 
break open this path. The revolution itself, and the reign of 
Napoleon, have been favourable to the cause; for if the years 
of war allowed no real poetical interest to spring up, and were 
consequently for the moment unfavourable to the .Muses yet 
there were then formed a multitude of free intellects who’now 
in times of peace attain rcfiection, and come forward as talents 
of importance.” 

I asked Goethe whether tlic classical party had been oppo.sed 
to the excflknt Bcrangcr. ‘‘The genre of Berangcr’s poetry,” 
said Goethe, “is old and traditional, and people were accus¬ 
tomed to It. Howcvei, he has been in manv respects freer 
than his predecessors, and bos therefore been utUickeJ by 
the pedantic party.” 

The conversiUion turned upon painting, and on the mischief 
of the antiquity-worshipping school. “Vou do not pretend to 
be a connoisseur,” said Goethe; “but f will show you a picture 
in which, though it has been fiainted by one of the best living 
German artists, you will at the first glance be struck by the 
most glaring offences again.st the primary laws of art. You 
will see that details are nicely done,' l>ut you will be dissatisfied 
with the whole and will not know what to make of it: and this 
not because the painter has not sufficient talent; but becau.se 
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Ws mind, which should have directed his talent, is darkened, 
like that of all the other bigots to antiquity—so that he ignores 
^e perfect masters, and goes back for patterns to their 
imperfect predecessors. 

“Raphael and his contemporaries broke through a limited 
mannerism, to nature and freedom. And now our artists, 
instead of being thankful, using these advantages, and pro¬ 
ceeding on the good way, return to the state of limitation. 
This is too bad, and it is hard to understand such darkening 
of the intellect. And, since in this course they find no support 
in art itself, they seek one from religion and faction—without 
these two they could not sustain themselves in their weakness. 

“There is," continued Goethe, “through all art a filiation. 
If you see a great master, you will always find that he used 
what was good in his predecessors, and that it was this made 
him great. Men like Raphael do not spring out of the ground. 
They took root in the antique and the best which had been 
done before them. Had they not used the advantages of 
their time, there would be little to say about them.” 

The conversation now turned upon old German poetry: I 
mentioned Flemming. “Flemming,” said Goethe, “is a very 
fair talent; a little prosaic and citizen-like, and of no practical 
use nowadays. It is strange,” he continued, “that with all I 
have done, there is not one of my poems that would suit the 
Lutheran hymn-book.” I laughed and asscntc<], while I said 
to myself that in this odd expression there was more than 
could be seen at the first glance. 

Sunday, January 14. 1827. 

I found a musical party at Goethe’s. The performers were 
the Eberwein family and some members of the orchestra. 
Among the few hearers %vcre General Superintendent Rohr, 
Hofrath Vogel, and some ladies. Goethe had wished to hear 
a quartet by a celebrated young composer, and this was played 
first. Karl Eberwein, a boy twelve years old, plavcd the piano 
to Goethe’s great satisfaction, and indeed admirably—so that 
the quartet was m every respect well performed. 

It is a strange state,” said Goethe, “ to which the great 
improvements in the technical and mechanical part of the art 
have brought our newest composers. Their productions are 
no longer music; they go beyond the level of human fecUngs, 
and no response can be given them from the mind and heart. 
How do you feel? I hear with my ears only.” 
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I replied that 1 fared no better. 

‘‘Yet the Allegro.” said he, “had character; that ceaseless 
whirling and twirling brought before my mind the witches’ 
dance on the Blocksberg, and thus I had a picture to illustrate 
this odd music.” 

After a pause, during which the party discoursed and took 
refreshments, Goethe asked Madame Ebenvein to sing some 
songs. She sang the beautiful song, Vm Mitternacht, with 
Zclter’s music, which made the deepest impression. 

“That song,” said Goethe, “remains beautiful, however 
often it is heard! There is sometliing eternal, indestructible, 
in the melody!” 

The Erlkonig obtained great applause; and the aria, “ Ich hab’s 
gesagt der guten Mutter,” made ever>’one remark that the music 
so happily fitted the words that it could not even be conceived 
otherwise. Goethe himself was in the highest degree pleased. 

By way of conclusion to this pleasant evening, Madame 
EberAvein, at Goethe’s request, sang some songs from his Divan, 
with her husband’s music. The passage, ■' Jussuf's Keize mocht’ 
ich borgen,” pleased Goethe especially. “Eberwein,” he said, 
"sometimes surpasses himself.” He then asked for the song, 
“ Ach um deinc fcuchten Schwingen,” which was also of a kind 
to e.vcite the deepest emotions. 

.^ftcr the party had left, I remained some moments alone 
with Goethe. “I have,” said he, “this evening ma<le the 
remark that these songs in the Dn-ati have no further connection 
with me. Both the Oriental and the impassioned elements have 
cease<l to live in me. I have left them behind, like a cast-off 
snake-skin on my path. The song, Um AhllrTnac/it, on the 
contrary, ha.s not lo.<;t it.s connection with me; it is a living part 
of me. and goes on living with me still. 

"Often, my own productions seem wholly strange to me. 
To-day, I read a passage in French, and thought as I read: 
‘Thi.s man speaks cleverly enough—you would not have said 
it othcrw-isc’: when I look at it clc)scly. I find it is a passage 
translated from my own writings?” 

Monday evening, J.innary 15, 1827. 

.\fter the completion of tlic Helena, Goethe had employed 
himself la.st summer with the continuation of the Wanderjahre. 
He often talked to me about the progress of this work. 

■‘The better to use the materials 1 possess,” said he to me 
one day, ‘‘I have taken the first part entirely to pieces; and I 
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intend, by mingling the old with the new, to make two parts. 
I have ordered everything that is printed to be copied entire. 
The places where I have new matter to introduce are marked; 
and, when my secretary comes to such a mark, I dictate what is 
wanting, and thus compel myself never to let my work stop." 

Another day he said to me, "All the printed part of the 
Wanderjahre is now completely copied. The places where I 
am to introduce new matter are filled with blue paper, so timt 
I have always before my eyes what is yet to be done. As 
I go on at present, the blue spots gradually vanish, to my 
great delight." 

Some weeks ago, I had heard from his secretary that he was 
at work on a new novel. I therefore abstained from evening 
visits, and satisfied myself with seeing him once a week at 
dinner. The novel had now been finished for some time, and 
this evening he showed me the first sheets. 1 read as far as 
the important passage where all stand round the dead tiger, 
and the messenger brings the intelligence that the lion has 
laid himself in the sun by the ruins. 

The going out to hunt, the old ruins of the castle, the fair, 
the way through the fields to the ruins—were all distinctly 
painted. 

"Your excellency,” said I. "must have worked after a very 
<lefmed plan." 

"Yes, indeed," replied Goethe; 'T was going to treat the 
subject thirty years ago, and have carried it in my head ever 
since. The work went on oddly enough. At that lime, 
immediately after Hermann and Dorothea, I meant to treat 
it in epic form and in hexameters, and had drawn up a com¬ 
plete outline with this view. But when I took up the subject 
at;ain, not being able to find my old outline, I was obliged to 
make a new one suitable to the altered form I intended to gi\ e 
the subject. Now my work is ended, the old outline is again 
found; and I am glad I did not have it earlier, for it would only 
have confused me. The action and the progress of develop¬ 
ment were indeed unaltered, but the details were entirely 
different; it would not have been applicable to this prose form.” 

"That is a beautiful situation,” said I, "where Ilonorio, 
opposite to the princess, stands over the dead tiger; when the 
lamenting woman with her boy comes up, and when the prince 
too with his retinue of huntsmen hastens to join this singular 
group; it would make an excellent picture, and I should like 
to see it painted." 
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*‘Yes,” said Goethe, “that would be a fine picture. Yet 
perhaps/’ continued he, after some reflection, “the subject is 
almost too rich, and the figures arc too many; so that it would 
be very difficult for the artist to group them, and to distribute 
the light and shade. That earlier moment, where Honorio 
kneels on the tiger, and the princess is opposite to him on horse¬ 
back, I have imagined as a picture, and that might be done.” 

I felt that Goethe was right, and added that this moment 
contained in fact the gist of the whole situation. I also re¬ 
marked that this novel had a character quite distinct from those 
of the Wanderjahre, inasmuch as everything represented the 
external world—everything was real. 

“True,” said Goethe, “you will find in it scarcely anything 
of the inward world, and in my other things there is almost 
too much.” 

“I am now curious to learn,” said I, “how the lion will be 
conquered; I almost gue.ss that this will take place in quite a 
different manner, but how 1 cannot conceive.” “It would not 
be right for you to guess it,” said Goethe, “ and I will not reveal 
the secret to-day. On Thursday evening I will give you the 
conclusion. Till then, the lion shall lie in the sun.” 

I turned the conversation to the second part of Faust-, especi¬ 
ally the classical Walpurgis Night, which existed as yet only as 
a sketch, and which Goethe had told me he meant to print in 
that form. 1 had ventured to advise him not to do so; for if 
it were once printed it would be always left in this unfinished 
state. Goethe must have thought that over in the meantime, 
for he now told me that he had resolved not to print the sketch. 

*' I am very glad of it,” said I; “for now I sl)all hope to set 
you complete it.” 

“It might be done in three months,” said he; “but wlien am 
I to get time for it? The day has too many claims on me; 
it is difficult to isolate myself sufficiently. This morning, the 
hereditary Grand Duke was with mo; to-morrow at noon the 
Grand Duche.ss proposes %'isiting me. I must pri/c such visits 
as a high favour; tliey embellish my life, but they occupy iny 
mind- I am obliged to think what I have new to offer to such 
<hgnified personages, and how I can worthily entertain them." 

“And yet,” said I, “you finished Helena last winter when 
you were no less disttirhcd than now.” 

“Why.” he replied, "one goes on, and must go on; but it 
is difficult.” 

“ 'Tis well,” saiil I, “that your outline is so complete.” 
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“The outline is indeed complete/’ said Goethe; “but the 
most difficult part is yet to be done; and, in the execution of 
parts, everything depends too much on luck. The classic 
Walpurgis Night must be written in rhyme, and yet the whole 
must have an antique character. It is not easy to find a 
suitable sort of verse;—and then the dialogue!” 

“Is not that also in the plan?” said I. 

“The uihal is there,” replied Goethe, “but not the hoto. 
Then, only think what is to be said on that mad night! Faust’s 
speech to Proserpine, when he would move her to give him 
Helena—what a speech should that be, when Proserpine herself 
is moved to tears! vUI this is not easy to do, and depends 
much on good luck; nay, almost entirely on the mood and 
strength at the moment.” 


Wednesday, January 17, 1827. 

Lately, during Goethe’s occasional indisposition, we had 
dined in his work-room, which looks out on the garden. To-day, 
the cloth was again laid in what is called the Urbino-chamber; 
this I took as a good omen. When I entered, I found Goethe 
and his son: both welcomed me in their naive, affectionate 
manner; Goethe himself in his happiest mood. 

Through the open door of the next room, I saw Chancellor 
von Muller stooping over a large engraving; he soon came in 
to us. Frau von Goethe was still absent. The engraving was 
talked about; and Goethe said that it was a work of the cele¬ 
brated Parisian Gerard, who had lately sent it to him as a 
present. Go you at once,” added he, "and take a peep before 
the soup comes in.” 

I was delighted both with the sight of the admirable work 
and with the inscription of the artist dedicating it to Goethe. 
I could not look long; Frau von Goethe came in, and I hastened 
back to my place. 

Is not that great said Goethe. may study it davs 

and weeks before you can find out all its rich thoughts and 
perfections.” 

We were very cheerful at table. The Chancellor produced 
a letter written by an important man at Paris, who had held 
a difficult post as ambassador here in the time of the French 
occupation and had from that period kept up a friendly com- 
muni^tion with Weimar. He mentioned the Grand Duke and 
Goethe, and congratulated Weimar for being able to maintain so 
intimate an alliance between genius and the highest power 
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Frau von Goethe teased young Goethe about certain purchases, 
VO which he would not agree. 

"VV^e must not spoil fair ladies too much,” said Goethe; 
“ tliey are so ready to break all bounds. Even at Elba, Napoleon 
received milliners’ bills, which he had to pay; yet, in such 
matters, he would as soon do too little as too much. One day. 
at the Tuileries, in his presence, a marehand de modes offered 
some valuable goods to lus consort. As Napoleon showed no 
disposition to buy, the man gave him to understand that he 
was doing but little in this way for his wife. Napoleon did not 
answer a word, hut gave the man such a look that he packed up 
his things at once and never showed his face again,” 

” Did he do this when consul?” asked Frau von Goethe. 

“Probably when emperor,” replied Goethe, “for otherwise 
his look would not have been so formidable. I cannot Init 
laugh at the man, pierced through by the glance, who saw 
himself already beheaded or shot.” 

“I wish,” said young Goethe, “that I had good pictures 
or engravings of all Napoleon’s deeds, to decorate a large 
room.” 

“The room must be very large,” said Goethe: “and evt-n 
then it would not hold the pictures, so great arc the deeds.” 

The Chancellor turned the conversation on Luden’s History 
of the Gerttiarts-, and I had reason to admire tlie dexterity and 
penetration which young Goethe displayed in de*iucing ever>'* 
thing the reviewers had found to blame in the hook from the 
time when it was written and the national views and feelings 
that had animated the author. We arrived at the result that 
the wars of Napoleon first c-.xplaincd to us those of Caesar. 
“Previously.” .said Goethe. “Caesar’s book was really not much 
more than an exercise for classical schools.” 

From the old German time, the conversation turned upon the 
Gothic. We spoke of a bookcase that had a Gothic character; 
and from this were led to discuss the late fashion of arranging 
entire apartments in tlie old German and Gothic style, and 
thus living under the influences of a bygone time. 

“In a house,” said Goethe, “where there arc so many rooms 
tliat some are entered only three or four times a year, such a 
fancy may pass; and I tliink it a pretty notion of Madame 
I’.uikoucke at Paris that she has a Chinese apartment. Put I 
cannot praise the man who fits out the rooms in which he 
lives with these strange old-fasliioncd objects. It is a sort of 
inasfjiicrade; which can in the long run do no goorl in any 
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respect, but must on the contrary have an unfavourable influence 
on the rnan adopting it. Such a fashion is in contradiction to 
the age in which we live, and will only confirm the empty and 
hollow way of thinking and feeling in which it originates It is 
well ^ough. on a merry winter’s evening, to go to a masquerade 
as a Turk; but what should we think of a man who wore such 
a mask all the year round? That he was either crazy, or in a 
fair way to become so before long.” 

As the reproof did not even lightly touch any of us wc 
received the truth with the pleasantest feelings. 

Goethe rallied me for having, last Monday evening, sacrificed 
the theatre to him. ” He has now been here three years,” said 
he, turning to the others, ‘‘and tliis is the first evening that he 
has given up the theatre for my sake. I ought to think a 
great deal of it. I had invited him. and he had promised to 
come; yet I doubted whether he would keep his word, especially 
as he was not here when it struck half-past six. Indeed I 

he had not come; for then I could have 
said, Ihis is a crazy fellow, who loves the theatre better than 
his dearest friends, and whom nothing can turn aside from his 
obstinate partiality.’ Hut did I not make it up to you? have 
I not shown you fine thinss ? "-olluding to the new novel. 

We talked of Schillers hiesco. acted last Saturday. saw 
It for the first time/' said I, “and have been thinking whether 
those extremely rough scenes could not be softened; but I 

of thr^l^ole^”^ 'vithout spoiling the character 

” You are right—it cannot be done.” replied Goethe. “Schiller 
often ulkcd w.th me on tlic matter; for he himself could not 
endure his first plays, and would never allow them to be acted 
while we had the direction of the theatre. At last we were in 
wan o pieces and would willingly have had those three power- 
ful firstlings for our repertoire. But we found it impossible; 

^ interwoven one with another. 

that Schiller found himself constrained to give it up and 
the pieces just as they were.” 

n/ notwithstanding all their rough- 

ne^. I love tliem a thousand times as well as the weak forced 

f’cst of our later tragic 
or&hillerV’"'^ intellect and character is felt in evcrythfng 

Yes,” said Goethe; “Schiller might do what he would he 
could not make anything that would not come out far greater 
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than the best things of these later people. Even when he cut 
his nails, he showed he was greater than these gentlemen. 

“ But I have known persons who could never be pleased with 
those first dramas of Schiller. One summer, at a bathing- 
place, I was walking through a very secluded narrow path which 

led to a mill. There Prince-met me; and, as at the same 

moment some mules laden with meal-sacks came up to us, we 
were obliged to get out of the way and enter a small house. 
Here, in a narrow room, we fell into deep discussion about 
things divine and human; we came to Schiller’s Robbers, and 
the prince expressed himself thus: ‘If I had been the Deity on 
the point of creating the world, and had foreseen that Schiller’s 
Robbers would be written in it, I would have left the world 
uncreated.’ What do you say to that? That is a considerable 
dislike, scarcely comprehensible.” 

“There is nothing of this dislike,” I observed, “in our young 
people, especially our students. The most excellent and 
matured pieces by Schiller and others may be performed, and 
we shall sec but few young people and students in the theatre; 
but if Schiller’s Robbers or l^hiller’s Fieseo is given, the house 
is almost filled bv students alone.” 

“So it wa.s.’' said Goethe, “fifty years ago, and so it will 
probably be fifty years hence. Let us not imagine that the 
world will so much advance in culture and good taste that 
young people will pass over the ruder epoch. What a young 
man has written is always best enjoyed by young people. Even 
if the world progresses generally, youth will always begin at 
the beginning, and the epochs of the world's cultivation will 
be repeated in the individual. This has ceased to irritate me, 
and long ago I made a verse in this fashion: 

Still let the bonfire blaze away, 

I.et pleasure never know decay; 

011 1 ofooiD^ to stumps are always wc>ni« 

And youDg^tcr> every d«iy arc lion). 

"I need only look out of the window to sec, in the brooms 
that sweep the street and the children who run about, a visible 
symbol of the world: alway.s wearing out and always becoming 
young again. Children’s games and the diversions of youth 
arc preserved from century to century; for, absurd as these 
may .ippear to a more mature age, children arc always children, 
and are at all times alike. Hence we ought not to put down 
the midsummer bonfires, or spoil the pleasure which the little 
dears take in them” 
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We younger people went into the upper room, while the 
Chancellor remained with Goethe. 


Tbursday evening, January i6, 1827. 

Goethe had promised me the rest of the novel this evening. 
I went at half-past six, and found him alone in his comfortable 
work-room. I sat down with him at table; and, after we had 
talked over the events of the day, Goethe arose and gave me 
the last sheets. I began to read, while Goethe walked up and 
down the room and occasionally stood at the stove. 

The sheets of the last evening had ended where the lion is 
lying in the sun outside the wall of the old ruin, at the foot of 
an aged beech, and preparations arc made to subdue him. 
The prince is going to send the hunters after him; but the 
stranger b^s him to spare his lion, being confident that he 
can bring him back into his cage by milder means. “This 
child," said he, “will do it by pleasant words and the sweet 
tones of his flute." The prince consents, and, after he has taken 
precautions, rides back into the town with his men. Honorio. 
with a number of hunters, occupies the defile; that, in case the 
lion come down, he may scare him back by kindling a fire The 
mother and the child, led by the warder of the castle, ascend 
the ruin, on the other side of which the lion is lying by the 
outer wall. 

The design is to lure the mighty animal into the spacious 
castle-yard. The mother and the warder conceal themselves 
above in the half-ruined hall, while the child goes alone after 
the lion through the dark opening in the wall of the court¬ 
yard. An anxious pause arises. TTiey do not know what has 
become of the child—his flute gives no sound. The warder 
reproaches himself for not going also, but the mother is calm. 

At last the sounds of the flute are again heard. They approach. 
The child returns to the castle-yard by the opening in the wall; 
and the lion, now docile, follows him with heavy step. They 
go once round the yard. Then the child sits down in a sunny 
spot; while the lion settles peacefully beside him, and lays one 
heavy paw in his lap. A thorn has entered it; the cluld draws 
it out, and. taking his silk kerclxief from his neck, binds 
the paw. 

Ihe mother and the warder, who have witnessed the whole 
scene from the hall above, are transported with delight. The 
hon is tamed and in safety; and, as the child, to soothe the 
monster, alternates with the sounds of his flute his charming 
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pious songs, he concludes the whole novel by singinz the 
following verses; ® ^ 

Holy angeU thus tak« heed 
Of the good and dociie child. 

Aiding ev ry worthy deed. 

Checking ev*ry impulse wild. 

Pious thoughts and melody 
Both logetbe:r work for good, 

Luring to the infantas knre 
E'en the tyrant of the wood.* 

I had not rear! without emotion the concluding incident. 
Still I did not know what to say. I was astonished but not 
satisfied. It seemed to me that the conclusion was too simple,* 
too ideal, too lyrical ; and that at least some 0/ the other figures 
should have reappeared, and, by winding up the whole, have 
given more breadth to the termination. Goethe observed that 
I had a doubt in my mind, and endeavoured to set me right 
Said he, “If I had again brought in some of the other figures 
at the end, the conclusion would have been prosaic. What 
could they do and say, when everything is done already? The 
prince and his men liave ridden into the town, where his 
assistance is needed. Honorio, as soon as he Icams that the 
lion is secured, will follow with his hunters; and the man will 
soon come from the town with his iron cage and put the Hon 
into it. All these things are foreseen, and therefore should 
not be detailed. If they were, wc should become prosaic. It 
was ncccssar>’ that the conclusion should be ide.il. lyrical; for, 
after the pathetic speech of the man, which in itself is poetical 
prose, a further elevation is required, and I was obliged to have 
recourse to lyrical poetry—even to a song. 

■'As a similitude for this novel,” continued Goethe, “imagine 

‘ Those who know ihr (Jifikulty of the original will not be too severe 
on the above translation. The words as they sunJ in Cotta's editions of 
OoeiUc arc as follows: 

Und so i*chc tint guten Kindcm 
Sergor r.ngcl gem ru Hath, 

H«>ses XVillcn eu verhindem, 

Zki befordem schone That. 

So l>eschworen fest zu bannen 
Licben Sohn ans rarte Kmc 
Ihn des WaJdes E f<>cht>Tannen 
I'Tommcr Sinn und MeIo<iic. 

I*nlcss the most forced constructt>c adopic<l, these lines seem to me 
<)mtc incxplic.ible. But in the piss.i^e as quoted by Rckcrmann, "liebem** 
stAtiJs an the place of "licben"; and this reading, which 1 suspect to be the 
right one, gives a sense to which my version .ipproxim.ates.—J. O. 

‘ In the sense of a group being simfiU. The German word is "einsani" 
(Solitary).— J. <). 
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a green plant shooting up from its root, thrusting forth strong 
green leaves from the sides of its sturdy stem, and at last ter¬ 
minating in a flower. The flower is unexpected and startling, 
but come it must—nay, the whole foliage has existed only for 
the sake of that flower, and would be worthless without it. 

“The purpose of this novel was to show how the unmanage¬ 
able and the invincible is often better restrained by love and 
pious feeling than by force. And this beautiful aim, set forth 
by the child and the lion, charmed me on to the completion of 
the work. This is the ideal—this is the flower. 'I'lie green 
foliage of the extremely real introduction is only there for the 
sake of this ideal, and only worth anything on account of it. 
For what is the real in itself? We take delight in it when it 
is represented with truth—nay, it may give us a clearer know¬ 
ledge of certain things; but the proper gain to our higher 
nature lies alone in the ideal, which proceeds from the heart 
of the poet.” 

(Eckrrmano sigaified approval.] 

‘1 am glad,” said Goethe, ‘‘that you are satisfied with it; 
and I am also glad on my own account, that I have got rid of 
a subject carried about with me for thirty years. Schiller and 
Humboldt, to whom I formerly communicated my plan, dis¬ 
suaded me from going on with it, because they could see nothing 
in it and because the poet alone knows what charms he is 
capable of giving to his subject. Never ask anybody, if you 
mean to write anything. If Schiller had asked me about his 
WalUnsUin before he had written it, I should surely have 
advised him against it; for I could never have dreamed that 
from such a subject so excellent a drama could be made. 
Schiller was opposed to that treatment of my subject in hexa¬ 
meters to which I was inclined immediately after my Hermann 
and Dorothea, and advised Ottava Rima. You see, however, 
that I have succeeded, but with prose; for much depended on 
an accurate description of the locality, and in this I should have 
been constrained by a verse of the sort recommended. Besides 
the very real character at the beginning, and the very ideal 
character at the conclusion of the novel, tell best in prose- 
while the little songs have a pretty effect, which could not be 
produced either by hc.xameters or by Ottava Rima.” 

The single tales and novels of the Wanderjuhre were talked 
of: and it was observed that each was distinguished from the 
others in character and tone. “The reason is,” said Goethe 
‘ I went to work like a painter, who, with certain subjects shuns 
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certain colours, and makes others predominate. Thus, tor a 
morning landscape, he puts a great deal ot blue on his palette, 
and but little yellow. But, if he is to paint an evening scene, 
he takes a great deal of yellow, and almost omits the blue. 
I proceeded in the same way with my different literary 
productions.” 

1 then, especially with reference to tliis last novel, admired 
the detail of scenery. 

■‘I have never observed Nature with a view to poetical 
production.” said Goethe; ‘‘but, because my early drawing of 
landscapes, and my later studies in natural science, led me to 
a constant close observation, I have gradually learned Nature 
by heart to the minutest details—so that, when I need any- 
thirig as a poet, it is at my command; and I cannot easily sin 
against truth. Schiller had not this observation of Nature. 

I he localities of Switaerland which he used in IVtlliam Tell 
were all related to him by me; but he had such a wonderful 
mind that even on hearsay he could make somctliing that 
possessed reality. 

“Schiller’s proper productive talent l.iy in the ideal; and it 
may be sai<! he has not lus equal in German or any other 
literature. He has almost everything Lord Byron lias; but 
I^rd Byron is his superior in knowledge of the world. I wish 
Scliillcr had lived to know Lord Byron’s works; I wonder what 
he would have said to so congenial a mind. Did Byron publish 
anything during Schiller's life?” 

I could not say. Goethe took down the Conversations Lexicon, 
and read tl>e article on Byron, making many cursory remarks. 
It appeared Byron had published nothing before 1807, and 
therefore Schiller could have seen nothing of his. 

'■'I'hrough all Scliiller’s works.” continued Goethe, “goes the 
idea of freedom; though this idea assumed a new shape as 
Schiller advanced in his culture and became another man. In 
Ills youth, physical freedom occupied him and influeuced his 
poems; in his later life, ideal freedom. 

“Freedom is an odd thing, and every man ha.s enough of it 
if he onlv knew how to be satisfied and settled. What avails 
a superfluity of freedom which we cannot use? Look at this 
ch.unbcr, ami the next—in which, through the open door, you 
See niy bed. Neither of them is huge; anil they are rendered 
still narrower by furniture, books, manuscripts, and works of 
art; but they arc enough for me. I have lived in them all 
tlic winter, scarcely entering my front rooms. What liavc I 
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had out of my spacious house and tiie liberty of going from 
one room to another, when I have not needed to use them? 

"If a man has freedom enough to live healthily, and to work 
at his craft, he has enough; and so much all can easily obtain 
Then all of us are only free under certain conditions, which we 
must fulfil. The citizen is as free as the nobleman, when he 
restr^ns himself within the limits God appointed by placing 
him in that rank. The nobleman is as free as the prince; for, 
if he will but observe a few ceremonies at court, he may feel 
himself his equal. Freedom consists not in refusing to recog¬ 
nize anything alwve us, but in respecting something which is 
above us; for, by re.-^pecting it, we raise ourselves to it. and, bv 
our very acknowledgment, prove that we bear within ourselves 
what IS higher, and are worthy to be on a level with it. 

I have, on my journeys, often met merchants from the 
north of Germany, who fancied they were my equals if they 
rudely seated themselves next me at table. They were, by 
this method, nothing of the kind; but they would have been 
so if they had known how to value and treat me. 

“That this physical freedom gave Schiller so much trouble in 
his youthful years, was caused partly by the nature of his 
mmd, but still more by the restraint he endured at the militarv 
^hool. In later days, when he had enough physical freedom, 
he passed over to the ideal; and I would almost say that this 
Idea killed him, since it led him to make excessive demands 
on his physical nature. 


The Grand Duke fixed on Schiller, when he was established 
here, an income of one thousand dollars yearly, and offered to 
give him twice ^ much in case he should be Iiindered by sick 
ness from working. Schiller never availed himself of this last 
oiler. I have talent,’ said he. ‘and must help myself.’ But 
as his family enl.^rged of late years, he was obliged for a liveli- 
hood to write two dramas annually; and to accomplish this he 
forced himself to write days and weeks when he was not well. 
He would have his talent obey him at any hour. He never 
drank much—he was very temperate; but, in such hours of 
bodily weakness, he was obliged to use spirituou.s liquors. This 
impaired his health, and his productions. The faults some 
w^is^cres find in his works I deduce from this. All the passages 
that they say are not what they ought to be I would call patho¬ 
logical passages; for he wrote them on those days when he had 
not strength to find the right motives. I have every respect 
for the categorical imperative. I know how much good mav 
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proceed from it; but, carried too far, this idea of ideal freedom 
leads to no good.” 

Amid these interesting remarks, and similar discourse: on 
Lord Byron; and the celebrated German authors, of whom 
Schiller had said, that he liked Kotzebue best, for he, at any 
rate, produced something: the hours of evening passed, and 
Goethe gave me the novel that I might study it at home. 

Sunday eveniog, Januarj’ sx, 1827. 

I went at half-past se%'en this evening to Goethe, and stayed 
with him about an hour. He showed me a volume of new 
French poems, by Mademoiselle Gay, and spoke of them with 
great praise. 

“The French,” said he, ‘'push their way, and it is well worth 
while to look after them. 1 have lately been striving hard to 
form a notion of the present state of French literature; and if 
I succeed I shall express my opinion of it. There are now at 
work with them, for the first time, those elements that we 
went through long ago. 

"A mediocre talent is indeed always biassed by its epoch, 
and must be fed by the elements of the age. With the French 
it is the same as with us, down to the most modem pietism, only 
that with them this appears more grt/awr and sptriUtel.” 

‘‘What says your excellency to Bcrangcr, and the author of 
Clara Gazul ? " 

‘‘Those I except.” said Goethe; “they are great geniuses, 
who have a foundation in themselves and keep free from their 
time’s mode of thinking.” 

■‘I am glad to hear you say this,” said I, ‘‘for I have had a 
similar feeling about them both.” 

The conversation turned from French to German literature. 
“I will sho%v you something,” said Goethe, "tliat will be 
interesting to you. Give me one of those two volumes before 
you. Solgcr is known to you ? ” 

•‘Certainl)said I; “I have his translation of Sophocles, 
an<l both tliis and the preface gave me long since a high opinion 
of him.” 

“You know he has been dead several years,” said Goethe; 
“and now a collection of the writings and letters he left is 
published. He is not so happy in his philosophical inquiries, 
which he has given us in the form of the Platonic dialogues; 
but his letters arc excellent. In one of them, he writes to 
Tictk upon the Wahhenrandtsfhajlen (Elective -Affinities), and 
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I wish to read it to you; for it would not be easy to say anything 
better about that novel." 

Goethe read me these excellent remarks, and we talked them 
over point by point, admiring the dignity of the views, and the 
logical sequence of the reasoning. Although Solger admitted 
that the facts of the Wahlveneandtschajten had their germ in 
the nature of all the characters, he nevertheless blamed that 
of Edward. 

"I do not quarrel with him,” said Goethe, ‘‘for being unable 
to endure Edward. I myself cannot endure him, but was 
obliged to make him such a man in order to bring out my fact. 
He is, besides, very true to nature; for you find many people 
in the higher ranks like him, with whom obstinacy takes the 
place of character. 

"High above all, Solger placed the Architect; because, while 
all the other persons of the novel show themselves loving and 
weak, he alone remains strong and free; and the beauty of his 
nature consists not so much in his not falling into the errors 
of the other characters, as in the poet’s having made him so 
noble that he could not fall into them. That is rcallv verv 
fine.” ^ ^ 

"I have,” said I, “felt the importance and amiability of 
the Architect’s character; but I had never remarked that his 
excellence was that by his very nature he could not fall into 
those bewilderments of love.” 

“No wonder,” said Goethe, “for I myself never thought of 
it when I was creating him; yet Solger is right—this certainly 
is his character. 

“These remarks,” continued he, “ were written as early as the 
year 1809. I should then have been much cheered to hear so 
kind a word about the Wahlvrrwandlschaflen -, for at that time, 
and afterwards, not many pleasant remarks were vouchsafed 
me about that novel. 

“I sec from these letters that Solger was much attached to 
me: in one of them, he complains that I have returned no 
answer about the Sophocles he sent me. Good heavens! how 
am I placed! It is not to be wondered at. I have known 
great lords, to whom many presents were sent. These had 
certain formulas and phrases with which they answered everj'- 
thing; and thus they wrote letters to hundreds, all alike, and 
all mere phrases, 'ihis I never could do. If I could not say 
to each man something distinct and appropriate to the occasion 
I preferred not writing at all. I esteemed superficial phrases 
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unworthy, and thus I have failed to answer many an excellent 
man to whom I would willingly have written. You sec your¬ 
self how it is with me, and what messages and dispatches dailv 
flow in upon me from every quarter; and you must confess that 
more than one man’s life would be required to answer all these, 
in ever so careless a way. But I am sorry about Solger; he 
was an admirable being, and deserved a friendly answer better 
than many.” 

I turned the conversation to the novel, which I had now 
frequently read at home. “All the first part," said I, “is only 
an introduction, but nothing is set forth beyond what is neces¬ 
sary; and this necessary preliminary is executed with such 
grace, that we cannot fancy it is only for tlie sake of something 
else, but would give it a value of its own.” 

“I am glad that you feel this,” said Goethe, “but I must 
do something yet. According to the laws of a good introduction, 
the proprietors of the animab must make their appearance in it. 
When the princess and the uncle ride by the booth, the people 
must come out and entreat the princess to honour it with a 
visit.” “You are right,” said I; “for, since all the rest is 
indicated in the introduction, so must tliesc people be; and it 
is perfectly natural that, with their devotion to their treasury, 
they would not let the princess pass unassailcd.” 

"You see/' said Goethe, “that in a work of this kind, even 
when it is finished as a whole, there is still something to be done.” 

Goethe then told me of a foreigner who had lately visited him 
and had talked of translating several of his vvorks. 

'■ He is a good man,” said Goethe; “hut, as to literature, he 
siiows himself a mere dilettante; for he docs not yet know 
German at all, and is already talking of the translations he 
will make and of the portraits he will prefix to them. Tliat is 
the very nature of the dilettanti: they have no idea of the 
difficulties in a subject, and always wish to undertake something 
for which they have no capacity.” 


Thursday, January 25, 1S27. 

At seven o’clock I went witli the manuscript of the novel and 
a copy of Ilerangcr to (»oethc. I found M. Soret in conversation 
witli him upon modem French literature. I listened with 
interest, and it was observed that the modem writers had 
learned a great deal from De Lille, as far as good versification 
was concerned. Since M. Soret, a native of Geneva, did not 
speak (Jermun fluently, while Goethe talks French tolerably 
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well, the conversation was carried on in French, and only 
became German when I put in a word. I took my Beranger 
out of my pocket, and gave it to Goethe, who wished to read 
his admirable songs again. M. Soret thought the portrait pre¬ 
fixed to the poems was not a good likeness. Goethe was much 
pleased to have this beautiful copy in his hands. 

“These songs,” said he, “may be looked upon as perfect, 
the best things in their kind—especially when you observe the 
burden; without which they would be almost too earnest, too 
pointed, and too epigrammatic, for songs. Beranger reminds 
me ever of Horace and Hafiz; who stood in the same way above 
their times, satirically and playfully setting forth the corruption 
of manners. Beranger has the same relation to his contem¬ 
poraries; but, as he belongs to the lower class, the licentious 
and vulgar are not very hateful to him, and he treats them 
with a sort of partiality.” 

Many similar remarks were made upon Beranger and other 
modem French writers; till M. Soret went to court, and I 
remained alone with Goethe. 

A sealed packet lay upon the table. Goethe laid his hand 
upon it. “ This,” said he, “is Helena, which is going to Cotta 
to be printed.” 

I felt the importance of the moment. For, as it is with a 
newly-built vessel on its first going to sea, whose destiny is hid 
from us, so is it with the intellectual creation of a great master, 
going forth into the world. 

“I have till now,” said Goethe, “been always finding little 
things to add or to touch up; but I must finish, and I am glad 
it is going to the post, so that I can turn to something else. 
Let it meet its fate. My comfort is, the general culture of 
Germany stands at an incredibly high point; so I need not fear 
such a production will long remain misunderstood and without 
effect.” 

■ l^ere is a whole antiquity in it,” said I. 

“Ves,” said Goethe, “the philologists \sill find work.” 

I have no fear,” said I, “about the antique part; for there 
we have the most minute detail, the most thorough develop¬ 
ment of individuals, and each personage says just what he 
should. But the modern romantic part is very difficult, for 
half the history of the world lies behind it; the material is so 
rich that It can only be lightly indicated, and heavy demands 
are made upon the reader/* 

• Goethe, *^it alt appeals to the senses^ and on 
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the stage would satisfy the eye: more I did not intend. Let 
the crowd of spectators take pleasure in the spectacle; the 
higher import will not escape the initiated—as with the Mane 
Fluie and other things.” 

"It will produce a most unusual effect on the stage,” said I, 
‘that a piece should begin as a tragedy and end as an opera’ 
But something is required to represent the grandeur of these 
persons, and to speak the sublime language and verse.” 

The first part,” said Goethe, “requires tlie first tragic 
artists; and the operatic part must be susuined by the first 
vocalists, male and female. That of Helena ought to be played, 
not by one, but by two great female artists; for we seldom find 
that a fine vocalist has sufficient t.i]ent as a tragic actress.” 

The whole, said I. “will furnish an occasion for great 
splendour of scenery and costume. I look forward to its repre¬ 
sentation. If we could only get a good composer.” 

It should be one, ’ said Goethe, “who, like Meyerbeer, has 
lived long in Italy, so that he combines his German nature with 
the Italian style and manner. However, that will be found 
somehow or other; I only rejoice that I am rid of it. Of the 
notion that the chorus docs not descend into the lower world, 
but rather disperses itself among the elements on the cheerful 
surface of the eartli. I am not a little proud.” 

“It is a new sort of immortality,” said I. 

“Now,” continued Goethe, “how do you go on with the 
novel ? ” 

“I have brought it with me.” siii<l I. “After reading it 
again, I find iliat your excellency must not make the intended 
alteration. It produces a good effect that the peojjle first appear 
by the slain tiger as completely new beings, with their outlandish 
costume and manners, and announce themselves as the owners 
of tlie beast.s. If you made them first appear in tlic introduction, 
this effect wouhl be completely weakened, if not destroyed ” 

"V'ou are right,” .said Goethe; “I must leave it as it is. It 
must have been my design, when first I planned the tale, not 
to bring the people in sooner. The intended alteration was a 
requisition 011 the part of the understanding, which would 
certainly ha\ c led me into a fault. I his is a remarkable case 
in ivsthetics, that a rule must be departed from if faults are to 
be avoided.” 

W’c talked over the naming of the novel. Many titles were 
jiroposcd; some suited the beginning, others the end—but none 
seemed c.xactly suitable to the whole. 
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“I’ll tell you what,” said Goethe, “we will call it The Novel 
(Die Noveile); for what is a novel but a peculiar and as yet 
unheard-of event? This is the proper meaning of this name; 
and many a thing that in Germany passes as a novel is no 
novel at all, but a mere narrative or whatever else you like to 
call it. In that original sense of an unheard-of event, even 
the Wahlvericandtsckafien may be called a ‘novel.’ ” 

“A poem,” said I, “has ^ways originated without a title, 
and is that which it is without a title; so the title is not really 
essential to the matter.” 

“It is not,” said Goethe; “the ancient poems had no titles; 
but this b a custom of the modems, from whom also the poems 
of the ancients obtained titles at a later period. This custom 
is the result of a necessity to name things and to distinguish 
them from each other, when a literature becomes extensiv’e. 
Here you have something new;—read it.” 

He handed to me a translation by Herr Gerhard of a Serbian 
poem. It was very beautiful, and the translation so simple and 
cle^ that there was no disturbance in the contemplation of the 
object. It was entitled 2 he Prison-Key. I say nothing of the 
course of the action, except that the conclusion seemed to me 
abrupt and rather unsatisfactory. 

“ Fhat,” said Goethe, “is the beauty of it; for it thus leaves 
a sting in the heart, and the imagination of the reader is excited 
to devise every possible case that can follow. The conclusion 
l^ves untold the material for a whole tragedy, but of a kind 
that has often been done already. On the contrar>', that which 
is set forth in the poem is really new and beautiful; and the 
poet acted very wisely in delineating this alone and leaving the 
rest to the reader. I would willingly insert the poem in Kunst 

I ^ ‘00 long; on the other hand, I have 

asked Herr Gerhard to give me these three in rhyme, which 1 

shall pnnt in the next number. WTiat do vou sav to this? 
Only listen.” 

Goethe read first the song of the old man who loves a young 
maiden, then the women’s drinking song, and finally that 
animated one beginning “Dance for us, Theodore.” He read 
them adrnirably, each in a different tone and manner. 

e praised Herr Gerhard for having in each instance chosen 
the most appropriate versification and burden, and for havin'* 
executed in such an easy and perfect manner. “There you 
see, smd Goethe, “ what technical practice does for such a talent 
as Oerhard s; and it is fortunate for him that he has no actual 
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literary profession, but one that daily takes him into practical 
life. He has, moreover, travelled much in England and other 
countries; and thus, with his sense for the actual, he has many 
advantages over our learned young poets. 

“If he confines himself to making good translations, he is 
not likely to produce anything bad; but original inventions 
demand a great deal, and are difficult matters." 

Some reflections were here made upon the productions of our 
newest young poets, and it was remarked that scarce one of 
them had come out with good prose. “That is very easily ex¬ 
plained,” said Goethe: “ to write prose, one must have something 
to say; but he who has nothing to say can still make verses 
.tnd rhymes, where one word suggests the other, and at last 
something comes out which in fact is nothing but looks as if 
it were something.” 


Wednesday, January 31, 1827. 

Dined with Goethe. “Within the last few days, since I saw 
you,” said he, “I have read many things; especially a Chinese 
novel, which occupies me still and seems to me very remarkable.” 

“Chinese novel!” said I; “that must look strange enough.” 

“Not so much as you might think,” said Goethe; “the China¬ 
men think, act, and feel almost exactly like us; and we soon 
find that we are perfectly like them, except that all they do is 
more clear, pure, and decorous, than with us. 

“With them all is orderly, citizen-like, without great passion 
or poetic flight; and there is a strong resemblance to my Hermann 
and Dorothea, as well as to the English novels of Richardson. 
They likewise differ from us in that with them external nature 
is always associated with the human figures. You always hear 
the goldfish splashing in the pond, the birds arc always singing 
on the bough; the day is always serene and sunny, the night 
is always clear. There is much talk about the moon; but it 
does not alter the landscape, its light is conceived to be as 
bright as tlay itself; and the interior of the houses is as neat and 
elegant as their pictures. For instance, 'I heard the lovely 
girls laughing, and when I got sight of them they were sitting 
on cane chairs.’ Tlicrc you have, at once, tlie prettiest situa¬ 
tion : for cane chairs are necessarily associated with the greatest 
lightness and elegance. Then there is an infinite number of 
h*gen<ls which are constantly introduced into the narrative and 
are applied almost like proverbs: as, for instance, one of a girl 
who was so light and graceful in the feet that she could balance 
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herself on a flower without breaking it; and then another, of a 
young man so virtuous and brave that in his thirtieth year he 
had the honour to talk with the Emperor; then there is another 
of two lovers who showed such great purity during a long 
acquaintance that, when they were on one occasion obliged to 
pass the night in the same chamber, they occupied the time 
with conversation and did not approach one another. 

. There are innumerable other legends, all turning upon what 
IS moral and proper. It is by this severe moderation in every¬ 
thing that the Chinese Empire has sustained itself for thousands 
of years, and will endure hereafter. 

“I find a highly remarkable contrast to this Chinese novel in 
the Chansons de Biranger, which have, almost every one, some 
immoral licentious subject for their foundation, and which would 
w extremely odious to me if managed by a genius inferior to 
Bera^er; he. however, has made them not onlv tolerable, but 
pleasing. Tell me yourself, is it not remarkable that the subjects 
of the Chinese poet should be so thoroughly moral, and those 
of the first French poet of the present day be exactly the 
contrary.^” 


"Such a talent as Beranger’s,” said I, "would find no field 
in moral subjects.” 

You are right,” said Goethe; "the very perv'crsions of his 
time have revealed and developed his better nature.” 

|T 3 ut,” said I, "is this Chinese romance one of their best?” 

By no means,” said Goethe; "the Chinese have thousands 
of them, and had when our forefathers were still living in 
the woods. ® 

"I am more and more convinced,” he continued, '• that poetry 
IS the universal possession of mankind, revealing itself every¬ 
where and at all times in hundreds and hundreds of men. One 
makes it a little better than another, and swims on the surface 
a httle longer than another—that is all. Herr von Matthisson 
must not think he is the man, nor must I think that I am the 
man; but each must say to himself, that the gift of poetry is 
by no means so very rare, and that nobody need think very 
"’V.D ^'"^self because he has written a good poem 

But, really, we Germans are very likely to fall too easily 
into this pedantic conceit, when we do not look beyond the 
narrow circle that surrounds us. I therefore like to look about 
me in foreign nations, and advise everyone to do the same 
Nation^ literature is now rather an unmeaning term; the epoch 
of World-hterature is at hand, and everyone must strive to 
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hasten its approach. But, while we thus value what is foreign, 
we must not bind ourselves to some particular tiling, and regard 
it as a model. Wc must not give this value to the Chinese, or 
the Serbian, or Calderon, or the Nibelungett) but, if we really 
want a pattern, we must ^ways return to the ancient Greeks, in 
whose works the beauty of mankind is constantly represented. 
.Ml the rest we must look at only historically; appropriating to 
ourselves what is good, so far as it goes.” 

The bells of passing sledges allured us to the window, as we 
expected that the long procession which went out to BeUidere 
this morning would return about this time. 

We talked of Alcx.andcr Manroni; and Goethe told me that 
Count Reinhard not long since saw Manzoni at Paris—where, 
as a young author of celebrity, he had been well received in 
society—and that he was now living happily on his estate in the 
neighbourhood of Milan, with a young family and his mother. 

“Manzoni,” continued he, “wants nothing except to know 
what a good poet he is, and what rights belong to him as such. 
He has too much respect for history, and on this account is 
always adding notes to his pieces, in which he shows how 
f.aithful he h.is been to detail. Now. tliough his farts may be 
historical, his characters arc not so—any more than my Thoas 
and Iphigenia. No poet has ever known the historical characters 
he has painted; if lie had, he could scarcely have made use of 
them. The poet must know what effects he wislics to produce, 
and regulate the nature of his characters accordingly. If I 
had tried to make Egmont as history represents him, the father 
of a dozen children, his light-minded proceedings would have 
appeared %'try absurd. I needed an Egmont more in harmony 
with his own actions and my poetic views; and this is, as Clara 
says, my Egmont. 

“What would be the use of poets, if they only repeated the 
record of the historian? The poet must go further, and give 
us if possible something higher and better. All the characters 
of Sophocles bear something of that great poet’s lofty soul; 
and it is the same with the characters of Shakespeare. This is 
as it ought to be. Nay, Shakespeare goes further, and makes 
Ills Romans Englishmen; and there too he is right; for otherwise 
liis nation would not have understood him. 

“Here, again.” continued Goethe, “the Greeks were so great 
that thev regarded fidelity to historic facLs less than the treat¬ 
ment of "them I'V the poet. Wc have fortunately a fine example 
in Philoctetcs; wllich subject has been treated by all three of 
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the great tragedians, and lastly and best by Sophocles. This 
poet’s excellent play has luckily come down to us entire; while 
of the PkUoctetes of .F^chylus and Euripides only fragments 
have been found, although sufficient to show how they have 
managed the subject. If time permitted. I would restore these 
pieces, as I did the Phaethon of Euripides; it would be to me 
no unpleasant or useless task. 

|‘In this subject the problem was very simple: namely, to 
bring Philoctetes with his bow from the island of Lemnos. But 
the manner of doing this was the business of the poet; and here 
each could show the power of his invention, and one could excel 
another. Ulysses must fetch him; but shall he be known by 
Philoctetes or not? and if not, how shall he be disguised? Shall 
Ulysses go alone, or shall he have companions, and who shall 
they be? In vEschylus, there is no companion; in Euripides, 
rt is Diomed; in Sophocles, the son of Achilles. Then, in what 
Mtuation IS Philoctetes to be found? Shall the island be 
inhabited or not? and, if inhabited, shall any sympathetic soul 
have taken compassion on him or not? And so with a hundred 
other things; which are all at the discretion of the poet, and in 
the selection and omission of which one may show his superiority 
to another in wisdom. Here is the grand point, and our 
present poets should do like the annents. Tliey should not be 
always asking whether a subject has been used before, and 
look to south and north for unheard-of adventures; wliich are 
often barbarous enough, and merely make an impression as 
incidents. To make something of a simple subject by a 
masterly treatment requires intellect and great talent, and these 
we do not find.” 

Some passing sledges again .allured us to the window; but it 
was not the expected train from Bclvidcre. We laughed and 
talked about trivi.il matters, and then I asked Goethe how 
the nov'el was going on. 

"I have not touched it of late," said he; “buc one incident 
more must taJee place in the introduction.* The lion must roar 
as the princess passes the booth; upon which some good remarks 
may be made on the formidable nature of this mighty beast.” 

‘‘That is a very happy thought,” said I; - for thus you gain 
an introduction that is not only good and essential in its place 
out also gives a greater effect to all that follows. Hitherto the 
lion has appeared almost too gentle, shown no trace of ferocity; 

OsetUord-s translation of the uot-very German word 
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but by roaring he at least makes us suspect how formidable 
he is, and the effect when he gently follows the boy’s flute 
is heightened." 

“This mode of altering and improving," said Goethe, “where 
by continued invention the imperfect is heightened to the 
perfect, is the right one. But the remaking and carrying further 
what is already complete—as, for instance, Walter Scott has 
Hone with my ‘Mignon,’* whom, in addition to her other 
qualities, he makes deaf and dumb—this mode of altering I 
cannot commend.” 


Tbursd.iy evening, February i. 1827. 

Goethe told me of a visit the Crown Prince of Prussia had 
been making him in company with the Grand Duke. “The 
princes Charles and William of Prussia,” said he, "were also 
with me this morning. The Crown Prince and Grand Duke 
stayed nearly three hours, and we had talk about many things, 
which gave me a high opinion of the intellect, taste, knowledge, 
and way of thinking of these young princes.” 

Goethe had a volume of the Theory of Colours before him. 
"I still.” said he, "owe you an answer with respect to the 
phenomenon of the coloured shadows; but as tins presupposes 
a great deal, and is connected with much besides, I will not give 
you an explanation detached from the rest, but rather think it 
would be better if, on the evenings when we meet, we read 
through the whole Theory of Colours together. Thus we shall 
always have a solid subject for discourse; and you yourself 
will have made the whole theory so much your own that you 
will hardly know how you have come by it. What you have 
already leame<i begins to live and to be productive within 
you; and hence I foresee this science will soon be your own 
property. Now read the first section." 

With these words Goethe laid the open book before me. I 
read the first paragraph respecting the physiological colours. 

"You see," said Goethe, “that there is nothing without us 
that is not also within us; and that the eye, like the external 
world, has its colours. Since a great point in this science is 
llie decided separation of the objective from the subjective, 
I have properly begun with the colours belonging to the eye; 
that in all our perceptions we may accurately distinguish whether 
a colour really exists outside ourselves, or whether it is only a 
seeming colour produced by the eye itself. I think tliat I have 
• This allusioD is to FcncUa in I’eiertl 0/ the Ptah. —J.O. 
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bc^n at the right end, by first disposing of the organ by means of 
which all our perceptions and observations must take' place." 

I read on as far as those interesting paragraphs where it is 
taught that the eye has need of change; since it never willingly 
dwells on the same colour, but always requires another—and 
that so urgently that it produces colours itself if it docs not 
actually find them. 

This remark led our conversation to a great law, which per¬ 
vades all nature and on which all lifcandall the joy of life depend. 
"This,” said Goethe, “is the case not only with all our other 
senses, but also with our higher spiritual nature; and it is because 
the eye is so eminent a sense that this law of required change 
(Geselz des gejorderten Wechsels) is so striking and so especially 
clear with respect to colours. We have dances that please us 
in a high degree on account of the alternation of major and minor, 
while dances in only one of these modes weary us at once.” 

“The same law,” said I, “seems to lie at the foundation of a 
good style, where we like to avoid a sound we have just heard. 
Even on the stage a great deal might be done with this law, 
if it were well applied. Plays, especially tragedies, in which a 
uniform tone prevails, are always somewhat wearisome; and if 
the orchestra plays melancholy depressing music during the 
entr’atUs of a melancholy piece, we are tortured and would 
escape by all possible means.” 

“Perhaps,” said Goethe, “the lively scenes introduced into 
Shakespeare’s plays rest upon this ‘law of re(juirc<l change’; 
but it does not seem applicable to the higher tragedy of the 
Greeks, where a certain fundamental tone pervades the whole.” 

“The Greek tr^edy,” said I, “is not of such a length as to 
be rendered wearisome by one pervading tone. Then there is 
an interchange of chorus and dialogue; and the sublime sense 
is of such a kind that it cannot become fatiguing, since a genuine 
reality, always of a cheerful nature, lies at the foundation.” 

“You may be right,” said Goethe; “and it would be well 
worth the trouble to investigate how far the Greek tragedy is 
subject to the general ‘law of required change.’ You see how 
all things are connected with each other, and how a law respect¬ 
ing the theory of colours can lead to an inquiry into Greek 
tragedy. We must only take care not to push such a law too 
far, and make it the foundation for much besides. We shall 
go rnore safely if we only apply it by analogy ” 

We Utlked of the manner in which Goethe' had set forth bis 
theory of colours—deducing the whole from great fundamental 
•o 
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raws, and always referring to these the single phenomena; by 
which method he had made it very comprehensible. 

This may be so,” said Goethe, “and you may praise me on 
that account; nevertheless, the method requires students who 
do not live amid distractions, and arc capable of getting to the 
bottom of the matter. Some very clever people have been 
imbued with my theo^ of colours; but unfortunately they do 
not adhere to the straight path—before I am aware of it, they 
turn aside and follow an idea instead of keeping their eyes 
properly fixed on the object. Nevertheless, a good head-piece, 
when really seeking the truth, can always do a great deal.” 

We talked about the professors who, after they had found a 
better theor>', still ulked of Newton’s. “This* is not to be 
wondered at,” said Goethe; “such people continue in Ciror 
because they are indebted to it for their existence. They 
would otherwise have to learn everything over again, and that 
would be very inconvenient.” “But,” said I. “how can their 
experiments prove tlie truth when the basis of their doctrine is 
false?” “They do ttoi prove the truth,” said Goethe, “nor is 
such the intention; the only point with these professors is to 
prove their own opinion. On this account, they conceal all 
exi>eriments that would reveal the truth and show their doctrine 
was untenable. I hen, the scholars—what do they care for the 
truth? 'i'hey, like the rest, are perfectly satisfied if they can 
prate away empirically; that is the whole matter. Men arc 
peculiar: us soon as a lake is frozen over, they flock to it by 
hundreds and amuse themselves on the smooth surface; but 
wliich of them llhnk.s of in(|uiring how deep it is and what sort 
of fish are swimming about under the ice? Niebuhr has just 
discovered a very ancient commercial treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, from which it appears that all Livy’s history 
respecting the early condition of the Roman people is n mere 
fable and that Rome at a very early period was in a far higher 
state (»f civilization than I.ivy represents; but if you imagine 
tliat this treaty will occasion u great reform in the teaching of 
Roman history, you are mistaken. Think of the frozen lake. 

1 have learned to know mankind ; thus it is. and not otherwise.” * 

“Nevertheless,” said I. ‘‘you cannot repent of having written 
your tlieory of colours, since you have not only laid a firm 
foundation for this excellent science but also produced a model 
of scientific treatment vvhich can always be followed in the 
treatmi iu of similar subjects.” 

• Compare this wilh the passage footnoted tinder date October 12, 1823. 
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“I do not repent it at all,” said Goethe, “though I have 
expended half a life upon it. Perhaps I might have written 
half a dozen tragedies more; that is all, and people enough will 
come after me to do that. 

“ After all, you are right ; I think, the treatment of the subject 
is good, there is method in it. I have also written a musical 
theory, and my metamorphosis of plants is based on the same 
method of observation and deduction. 

“I came to my metamorphosis of plants as Hcrschel came to 
his discoveries. Hcrschel was so poor that he could not buy 
a telescope but was obliged to make one for himself. In this 
he was lucky; for the home-made telescope was better than 
any other, and with it he made his great discoveries. I came 
to botany by the empirical road. I now know well enough 
that with respect to the formation of the sexes the theory went 
so far into detail that I had not courage to grasp it. This 
impelled me to pursue the subject in my own way, and to 
foul that which was common to all plants without distinction; 
thus I discovered the law of metamorphosis. 

“ To pursue botany further in detail is not my purpose; I leav'c 
that to my superiors in the matter. My only concern was to 
reduce the phenomena to a general fundamental law. 

“Mineralogy has interested me for two reasons only: first, 
I valued it for its great practical utility; and then I thought to 
find a document elucidating the primary formation of the 
world, of which Werner’s doctrine gave hopes. Since this science 
has been tumt<i upside down by the death of that excellent 
man, I do not proceed further in it, but remain quiet with my 
own convictions. 

“In the theory of colours, I have next to develop the forma¬ 
tion of the rainbow: an extremely difficult problem; wliich, 
however, I hope to solve. On this account. 1 am glad to go 
through the theory of colours once more with you; since thus, 
especially with your interest for the subject, it becomes fresh 
again. 

“I have,” continued Goethe, “attempted natural science in 
nearly every department; nevertheless, my tendencies have 
always been confined to such objects as lay terrestrially around 
me and could be immediately perceived by the senses. On 
this account, I have never occupied myself with astronomy; 
be<^use there the senses are not sufficient—instruments, caku- 
lations, and mechanics, which require a whole life, are needed, 
and were not in my line. 
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“If I have done anything with respect to the subjects that 
lay in my way, I had this advantage: that my life fell in a time 
richer than any other in great natural discoveries. As a child 
I became acquainted with Franklin’s doctrine of electricity, the 
law of which he had just discovered. Thus through my whole 
life, down to the present hour, has one great discovery followed 
another; so that not only was I directed towards nature in my 
early years, but also my interest in it has been maintained ever 
since. Advances such as I could never have foreseen are now 
made even on paths that I opened; and I feel like one who 
walks towards the dawn, and, when the sun rises, is astonished 
at its brilliancy.” 

Among the Germans, Goethe here mentioned the names of 
Carus, D’Alton, and Meyer of Konigsbei^, with admiration. 

“If,” continued he, “when the truth was once found, people 
would not again pervert and obscure it, I should be satisfied; 
for mankind requires something positive, to be handed down 
from generation to generation, and it would be well if the 
positive were also the true. On this account, I should be glad 
if people came to a dear understanding in natural science, and 
then adhercil to the truth; not transcendtng again after all had 
been done in the region of the comprehensible. But man¬ 
kind cannot be at peace, and confusion always returns before 
we are aware. 

“Thus they arc now pulling to pieces the five books of Moses; 
and, if an annihilating criticism is injurious in anything, it is so 
in matters of religion—for here everything depends upon faith, 
to which we cannot return when we have once lost it. 

“In poetry, an annihilating criticism is not so injurious. 
Wolf has demolished Homer, but he has not been able to injure 
the poem; for this poem has a miraculous power like the heroes 
of \Nalhalla, who hew one another to pieces in the morning, 
but sit down to dinner with whole limbs at noon. 

“We will quietly keep to the right way, and let others go as 
they please.” 


Wwlnesday, Fcliriiary 7, 1S27. 

To-day Goethe spoke severely of certain critics, who were 
not satisfied with Lessing, and made unjust demands upon 
him. “ When people,” said he, “compare the pieces of Lessing 
with those of the ancients, and call them paltry and miserable, 
what do they mean? Rather pity the extraordinary man for 
being obliged to live in a pitiful time, which afforded him no 
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better materials than are treated in his pieces; pity him, because 
in his Minna von Barnhelm he found nothing better to do than 
to meddle with the squabbles of Saxony and Prussia. His 
constant polemical turn, too, resulted from the badness of his 
time. In Emilia Gaieotti, he vented his pique against princes; 
in Nathan, against the priests.” 


Friday, February i6, 1827. 

I told Goethe that I had lately been reading Winckelmann’s 
work upon the imitation of Greek works of art, and I confessed 
it often seemed to me Winckelmann was not perfectly clear 
about his subject. 

" You are right/’ said Goethe; ‘‘we sometimes find him merely 
groping about; but, what is the great matter, his groping always 
leads to something. He is like Columbus, when he had not 
yet discovered the New World, yet had a presentiment of it 
in his mind. We learn nothing by reading him, but we 
become something. 

“Now, Meyer has gone further, carried the knowledge of art 
to its highest point. His history of art is an immortal work; 
but he would not have become what he is, if, in his youth, he 
had not formed himself on Winckelmann, and walked in the 
path Winckelmann pointed out. 

“ You see once again what is done for a man by a great pre¬ 
decessor, and the advantage of making a proper use of him." 

(Sup.) Wednesday, February 21, 1827. 

Dined with Goethe. He spoke with admiration of Alexander 
von Humboldt; whose work on Cuba and Colombia he had 
begun to read, and whose views as to the project for making a 
passage through the Isthmus of Panama appeared to have a 
particular interest for him. “Humboldt,” said Goethe, “has, 
with a great knowledge of his subject, given other points where, 
by making use of some streams that flow into the Gulf of 
-Mexico, the end may be perhaps better attained than at Panama. 
All this is reserved for the future, and for an enterprising spirit. 
So much, how-cver, is certain, that, if they succeed in cutting 
such a canal that ships of any burden and size can be navigated 
through it from the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean, in¬ 
numerable benefits would result to the whole human race. But 
I should wonder if the United States were to let an opportunity 
of getting such a work into their own hands escape. It may be 
foreseen that tliis young state, with its decided predilection to 
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the wilJ, in thirty or forty years, have occupied and 

ft mifv beyond the Rocky Mountains 

the foreseen that along the whole coast of 

the Paafic Ocean, where nature has already formed the most 

u^iTeradn^lf^^ "■""‘'f important ^commercial towns 

ill gradual!) arise, for the furtherance of a great intercourse 

between China and the East Indies and the United Sutes In 

th^a ‘Icsirabk- but almost necessary 

that a rnore rapid communication should be maintained between 

the eastern and western shores of North America, both by 

Shf" men-of-war, than has hitherto been 

possible with the tedious, disagreeable, and expensive voyage 

^ repeat, it is absolutely indispenwSe 

t^the ^ passage from the Mexican Gulf 

^ - w ^ 11 Oecan; and I am certain they will do it. 

Would that I might live to see it J— but I shall not. I should 

Rhine. But this undertaking is so gigantic that I have doubts 
of Its completion particularly when I consider our German 
resources. And tiurdly and lastly, I should wish to see England 
in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez Would 
I could live to see these three great works! it would be well worth 
the trouble to last some fifty years more for the pun>ose ” 


.... , . , ^ . iSup.) ThuRjay. Maich i. 1827. 

Dined witli Goethe. He related to me that he had received 
a comniunicaiion from Count Sternberg and Zauper, which hud 
given him great pleasure. We then talked a great de;U about 
the theory of colours, the subjective prismatic expe'rimcnts, and 
tlic laws by whu Ii the rainbow is formed. He was ple;xsed with 
my continually-increasing interest in these diflicull subjects 


(Sup.) Wednesday, March 2J. 1827. 

Goethe showed me a little book, by Hinrichs. on the nature 
of antique tragedy “I have read it with great interest,” said 
he. • Hinriclis has taken the CLdipusand yXnti^one oi Sophocles 
as the foundation whereon to develop his views. It is very 
remarkable; and I will lend it to you that you may read it and 
that wc may he able to converse upon it. I am by no means 
of nif; opinion; but it is highly instructive to see hon* a man of 
such thoroughly jihilosophical culture regards a poetical work 
of art from ilie point of view peculiar to liis school.* I will 

* Hint of Hcgol.—J. O. 
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say no more to-day, that I may riot induence your opinion 
Only read it, and you will find that it suggests all kinds of 
thoughts.” 


(Sup.) Wednesday, March 28, 1827. 

I brought back to Goethe the book by Hinrichs, which I had 
read attentively. I had also gone once more through all the 
plays of Sophocles, to be in complete possession of my subject 

“Now,” said Goethe, “how did you like him? He attacks 
a matter well—does he not?” 

“This book a 0 ected me very strangely,” said I. “No other 
book has aroused so many thoughts in me as this; and yet there 
is none I have so often been disposed to contra<lict.” 

“That is exactly the point,” said Goethe. “What we agree 
with I^yes us inactive, but contradiction makes us productive.” 

His intentions, said I, ‘appear to me in the highest degree 
laudable, and he by no means confines himself to the surface. 
Hut he so often loses himself in refinements and motives—and 
that in so subjective a manner—that he loses the true aspect 
of the subject in detail, as well as the survey of the whole; and 
in such a case it is necessary to do violence to both oneself and 
the theme to think as he does. Besides, I have often fancied 
that my organs were not fine enough to apprehend the unusual 
subtlety of his distinctions.” 

^ “If they were philosophically prepared like his,” said Goethe, 
“it would be better. But, to speak frankly. I am sorry that a 
mn of undoubted innate power from the northern coast of 
Germany, like Hinrichs, should be so spoilt by the philosophy 
of Hegel as to Jose all unbiassed and natural observation and 
thought, and gradually to get into an artificial and heavy style, 
of both thought and expression; so that we find passages in 
his book where our undersUnding comes to a standstill, and 
we no longer know what we are reading.” 

“I have fared no better,” said I. “Still I have rejoiced to 
meet with some passages that appeared perfectly clear and 
fitu-d for mankind in general; such, for instance, as his relation 
of the fable of CEdipus.” 

“Here,” said Goethe, “he has been obligal to confine himself 
strictly to his subject. But there are in his book several passages 
in which the thought does not progress, but in which the obs^rc 
language constantly moves on the same spot and in the same 
circle, just like the ‘ Einmaleins ’ ‘ of the witch in my fans/ 


siKnifie ■•moltiplicatioD table,” refers to the arith- 
metical jargon uttered by the witch m her kitchen. _J. O. 
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Give me the book again. Of his sixth lecture upon the chorus, 
I scarcely understood anything. What do you say, for instance, 
to this passage, which occurs near the end: ’ 

“'This realization [i.e. of popular life] is, as the true signifi¬ 
cation thereof,^ on this account alone its true realization; which, 
as a trutli and certainty to itself, therefore constitutes the 
universally mental certainty; which certainly is at the same time 
the atoning certainty of the chorus; so that in this certainty 
alone, which has shown itself as the result of the combined move¬ 
ment of the tragic action, the chorus preserves its fitting relation 
to the universal popular consciousness, and in this capacity 
docs not merely represent the people, but is that people according 
to its certainty.’ 

“I think we have had enough of this. What must the 
r.nglish and French think of the language of our philosophers, 
when we Germans do not understand them ourselves? ’’ “And 
in spite of all this,” said I, “we both agree that a noble purpose 
lies at the foundation of the book, and that it possesses the 
quality of awakening thoughts.” 

^ "His idea of the relation between family and state,” said 
Goethe, “and the tragical conflicts that may arise from them, 
is certainly good and suggestive; yet I cannot allow that it is 
the only right one, or even the best for tragic art. We arc in¬ 
deed all members both of a family and of a state, and there 
docs not often befall us a tragical fate that docs not wound 
us in both capacities. Still, we might be very good tragical 
characters, if we were merely members of a family or merely 
members of a state. For, after all, the only point is to get a 
conflict that admits of no solution; and this may arise from 
an antagonistic position in any relation whatever—providetl a 
person has a really natural foundation, and is himself really 
tragic. Thus Ajax falls a victim to the demon of wounded 
honour, and Hercules to the demon of jealousy. In neither of 
these cases is there the least conflict between family piety and 
political virtue; though this, according to Hinrichs, should be 
the clement of Greek tragedy." 

“Clearly,'' said I, “in this theory he merely had Anligone in 
his mind. He also appears to have bad before him merely the 
character and mode of action of this heroine: as he makes the 
assertion that family piety appears most pure in woman, and 


• The word “derseiben," in the (vass.-igc as cited, seems to want an antece¬ 
dent. TJie rea<ler is requested not to be too critical with this almost unread- 
a! te passage, which Goetbe only refers to as an instance of obscurity. —J. O. 
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especially a sister; and that a sister can love only a brother 
with perfect purity, and without sexual feeling.’' 

"I should think,” returned Goethe, “that the love of sister 
for sister was still more pure and unsexual. As if we did not 
know of numerous cases where the most sensual inclinations 
have existed between brother and sister, both knowingly and 
unknowingly! ” 

“You must have remarked generally,” continued Goethe, 
“that Hinrichs, in considering Greek tragedy, sets out from the 
idea; and that he looks upon Sophocles as one who, in the 
invention and arrangement of his pieces, likewise set out from 
an idea, and regulated the sex and rank of his characters 
accordingly. liut Sophocles, when he wrote his pieces, by no 
means started from an idea; he seized upon some ancient ready¬ 
made popular tradition in which a good idea existed, and then 
only thought of adapting it in the best manner for the theatre. 
The .^trides will not allow Ajax to be buried; but as in Antigone 
the sister struggles for the brother, so in Ajax the brother 
struggles for the brother. That the sister takes charge of the 
unburied Polyneices, and the brother takes charge of the fallen 
Ajax, is a contingent circumstance, and does not belong to 
the invention of the poet; but to the tradition, which the poet 
followed and was obliged to follow.” 

“What he says about Creon’s conduct,” replied I, “appears 
to be equally untenable. He tries to prove that, in prohibiting 
the burial of Polyneices, Creon acts from pure political virtue; 
and, since Creon is not merely a man but also a prince, he lays 
down the proposition that, as a man represents the tragic power 
of the sute. this man can be no other than he who is himself 
the personification of the state itself—namely, the prince; and 
that of all persons the man as prince must be just that person 
who displays the greatest political virtue.” 

“Tliese are assertions nobody will believe,” returned Goethe 
'vith a smile. “Besides, Creon by no means acts out of political 
virtue, but from hatred towards the dead. When Polyneices 
endeavoured to reconquer his paternal inheritance, from which 
he had been forcibly expelled, he did not commit such a monstrous 
crime against the state that his death was insufficient, and that 
further punishment of the innocent corpse was required. 

“An action should never be placed in the category of political 
virtue which is opposed to virtue in general. When Creon forbids 
the burial of Polyneices, and not only taints the air with the 
decaying corpse, but also affords opportunity for dogs and birds 
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of prey to drag about pieces torn from the dead body and thus 
to defile the altars—an action so offensive to both gods and 
men is not politically virtuous, but a political crime. Besides, 
he has everybody in the play against him. He has the elders 
of the state, who form the chorus, against him; he has the 
people at large against him; he has Teiresias against him; he has 
his own family against him: but he hears not, and obstinately 
persists in his impiety; until he has brought to ruin all who 
belong to him, and is himself at last nothing but a shadow.’’ 

“And still,” said I, “when we hear him speak, wc cannot 
help believing he is somewhat in the right.” 

“That is the very thing,” said Goethe, “in which Sophocles 
is a master; and in which consists the very life of the dramatic 
in general. His characters all possess this gift of eloquence, 
and know how to explain the motives for their action so con¬ 
vincingly that the hearer is almost always on the side of the 
last speaker. 

i n 11 ^, in his youth, he enjoyed an excellent rhetorical 
education, by which he became trained to look for all the 
reasons an<l seeming reasons of things. Still, his great talent 
in this respect betrayed him into faults: he sometimes went 
too far. There is a passage in Antigone whirJi I always look 
upon as a blemish, and I would give a great deal for an apt 
philologist to prove that it is interpolated and spurious. After 
tJie heroine has explained the noble motives for her action, 
and displayed tlic elevated purity of her soul, she at la.st, when 
she is led to death, brings forward a motive that is quite unworthy 
and almost borders upon the comic. She says that, if she had 
been a mother, she would not have done, either for her dead 
chddren or for her dead husband, what she has done for her 
brother. ‘For,’ says she, ‘if my husband died I could have 
had another, and if my children died I could have had others 
by my new husband. IJut with my brother, the case is different. 

I cannot have another brother; for, since my mother and father 
are de.ad, there is nobody to beget one.’ 

“Tlxis is, at least, the bare sense of this passage, which in 
my opinion, when placed in the mouth of a heroine going to her 
death,disturbs the tragic tone and appears to me very far-felchcd 
—to savour too much of dialectical calculation.” 

We conversed further upon Sophocles, remarking that in his 
pieces he always less considered a moral tendency than an apt 
treatment of the subject, particularly with regard to theatrical 
effect. 
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I do not object,” said Goethe, “to a dramatic poet having 
a moral influence in view; but, when the point is to bring his 
subject clearly and effectively before his audience, his moral 
purpose proves of little use, and he needs much more a faculty 
for delineation and a familiarity with the stage to know what 
to do and what to leave undone. If there be a moral in the 
subject, It will appear, and the poet has nothing to consider 
but the effective and artistic treatment of his subject. If a 
poet has as high a soul as Sophocles, his influence will always 
DC moral, let him do what he will. Besides, he knew the stace 
and understood his craft thoroughly.” ' 

“How well he knew the theatre,” answered I, "and how much 
he had in view a theatrical effect, we see in his Philoctetes, and 
the great resemblance this piece bears to CEdipus in Colonos, 
in both arrangement and course of action. 

"In each piece we see a hero in a helpless condition; both are 
old and suffering from bodily infirmities. CEdipus has at his 
side his daughter as a guide and a prop; Philoctetes has his 
bow. The resemblance is carried still further. Both have been 
thrust aside in their afflictions; but, when the oracle declares 
that victory can be obtained \Mth their aid alone, endeavour is 

back; Ulysses comes to Pl)iloctetcs, Creon 
to Ctdipus. Both begin their discourse with cunning and 
honeyed words; but when these are of no avail they use violence, 
and we see Philoctetes deprived of his bow, and (Edipus of 
his daughter.” ‘ 

Such acts of violence,” said Goethe, "give an opportunity 
tor excellent altercations, and such situations of helplessness 
excited the emotions of the audience; on which account the 
poet, whose object it was to produce an effect upon the public, 
Ik Jntroduce them. In order to strengthen this effect in 
the (Zdipus, Sophocles brings him in as a weak old man— 
whereas according to all circumstances, he mu.st have been a 
man still m the prime of life. But, at this vigorous age, the poet 
could not have used him for his play; he would have produced 
noeff^t,and he therefore made himaweak, helpless old man,” 

Ihe rwemblance to Philoctetes;' continued I, "goes still 
lurther. The hero, in both pieces, does not act, but suffers. 
vJn the other hand, each of these passive heroes has two active 
Characters against him. CEdipus has Creon and Polyneices, 
r^mioctetcs has Neoptolemus and Ulvsses; two such opposing 
Characters were necessary to discuss the subject on all sides 
and to gam the necessary body and fulness for the piece ” 
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‘‘You might add.” interposed Goethe, “that both pieces bear 
this further resemblance: we see in both the extremely effective 
situation of a happy change; since one hero, in his disconsolate 
situation, has his beloved daughter restored to him, and the 
other his no less beloved bow.” 

The happy conclusions of these two pieces are also similar; 
for both heroes are delivered from their sorrows: CEdipus is 
blissfully snatched away; and as for Philoctetes, we are fore* 
vvarned by the oracle of his cure, before Troy, by iEsculapius. 

“When we,” continued Goethe, “for our modern purposes, 
wish to learn how to conduct ourselves upon the theatre, 
Moliere is the man to whom we should apply. Do you know 
his Malade Jmagtnairf? There is a scene in it that, as often 
as I read the piece, appears to me the symbol of a perfect 
knowledge of the boards. I mean the scene where the Malade 
Imaginaire asks his little daughter Louison if there has not been 
a young man in the chamber of her eldest sister. Now, any 
other who did not understand his craft so well would have let 
the little Louison plainly tell the fact at once, and there would 
have been the end of the matter. But what various motives 
lor delay are introduced by Moliere into this examination, for 
the sake of life and effect 1 He first makes little Louison act 
as if she did not understand her father; tlien she denies that she 
knows anything; then, threatened with the rod, she falls down 
as if dead; then, when her father bursts out in despair, she 
springs up from her feigned swoon with roguish hilarity; and 
at last, little by little, she confesses all. My explanation can 
give you only a very meagre notion of the animation of the 
scene; read it yourself till you become thoroughly impressed 
with its theatrical worth, and you will confess there is more 
practical instruction in it than in all tlie theories in the world. 

“ I have known and loved Moliire,” continued Goethe, “ from 
my youth, and have learned from him during my whole life. 

I never fail to read some of his plays every year, that I may 
keep up a constant intercourse with what is excellent. It is 
not merely the perfectly artistic treatment that delights me: 

It is the amiable nature, the highly-formed mind, of the poet. 
Thcre is in him a grace and a feeling for the decorous, and a tone 
of good society, which his innate beautiful nature could only 
attain by daily intercourse with the most eminent men of his 
age. Of -Menander, I only know the few fragments; but these 
give me so high an idea of him, that I look upon this great Greek 
as the only man who could be compared to ^^oli^^c.” 
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returned I, “to hear you speak so highly of 
.Mohdre. This sounds a little different from Herr von Schlicl! 
I have to-day with great repugnance swallowed what he ^ys 
of Molidre in his lectures on dramatic poetry. He quite looks 
down upon him, as a vulgar buffoon who has only seen gootl 
society at a distance and whose business it was to invent all 
sorts of pleasantries for the amusement of his lord. In these 
low pleasantries, Schlcgel admits he was most happy, but he 
stole the best of them. He was obliged to force himself into 
the higher school of comedy, and never succeeded in it.” 

^ man like Schlegcl,” returned Goethe, “a genuine nature 
like Mohere's is a veritable eyesore; he feels that he has nothing 
in common with him, he cannot endure him. The Misanthrope 
which I read over and over again, as one of my favourite pieces] 
is repugnant to him; he is forced to praise Tariuffe a little but 
he lets him down again as much as he can. Schlegel cannot 
forgive Moh^re for ridiculing the affectation of learned ladies; 
he probably feels, a.s one of my friends has remarked, that he 
himself would have been ridiculed if he had lived with Molidre. 

“It IS not to be denied,” continued Goethe, “that Schle«»cl 
knows a great deal: liis extraordinary attainments and his 
extensive reading almost terrify. But this is not enough All 
the learning in the world is still no judgment. His criticism is 
completely one-sided; because in all theatrical pieces he merrlv 
regards the skeleton of the plot and arrangement, and only 
points out small points of resemblance to great predecessors 
Without troubling himself in the least as to what the author 
brings forward of graceful life and the culture of a high soul. 
But of what use are all the arts of a talent, if we do not find in 
a theatrical piece an amiable or great personality in the author =• 
Ihis alone influences the cultivation of the people. 

" I look upon the way Schlegel has treated the French drama 
as a sort of recipe for the formation of a bad critic, who is 
wanting in every organ for the veneration of excellence an<l 
vvho passes over a sound nature and a great character as if 
they were chaff and stubble.” 

“Shakespeare and Calderon, on the other hand,” I replied 
he treats justly, and even with decided affection.” ' 

“Both,” returned Goethe, "are of a kind that cannot be praised 
enough, although I should not have wondered if Schlegel had 
scornfully let them down also. He is also just to ^schylus 
and bophocles; but this does not seem to arise so much from 
a Uvely conviction of their extraordinary merit as from the 
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tradition among philologists to place them both very high; for 
in fact Schlegel’s own little person is not sufficient to compre¬ 
hend and appreciate such lofty natures. If it had been, he 
would have been just to Euripides too, and would have gone 
to work with him diilercnily. But he knows that philologists 
do not estimate him very’ highly; he therefore feels no little 
delight that he is permitted upon such high authority to fall 
foul of this mighty ancient and to schoolmaster him as much 
as he can. I do not deny that Euripides has faults; but he 
was always a very respectable competitor with Sophocles and 
.“Eschylus. If he did not possess the great earnestness and the 
severe artistic completeness of his two predecessors, and as a 
dramatic f>oet treated things a little more leniently and humanely, 
he probably knew his Athenians well enough to be aware that 
the choni lie struck was the right one for his contemporaries. 
A poet whom Socrates called his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, 
whom Menander admired, and for whom Sophocles and the 
city of Athens put on mourning at his death, must certainly 
have been something. If a modern man like Schlegel must 
pick out fau!t.s in so great an ancient, he ought only to do it 
upon his knees.” 


(Sap.) Sunday, .April i, iS;?. 

In the evening with Goethe. I conversed \vith him upon the 
yesterday’s performance of his Iphigenia ; in which Herr Kruger, 
from the Theatre Royal at Berlin, played Orestes with great 
applau.se. 

“The piece,” said Goethe, “has its difficulties. It is rich 
in internal hut poor in eMemal life: the point is to make the 
internal life come out. It is full of the most effective means, 
arising from the various horrors that form the foundation of the 
piece. 'I'he printed words are indeed only a faint reflex of the 
life that stirred within me during the invention; but the actor 
must bring us back to this first fire which animated the poet 
with respect to his subject. We wish to see the vigorous 
Greeks and heroes, with the fresh sea-breezes blowing upon 
them ; who, oppressed and tormented by various ills and dangers, 
speak out strongly as their hearts prompt them. But we want 
none of those feeble, sentimental actors who have only just 
learned their p.irts by rote: and still less do wc want those who 
are not even perfect in their parts. 

'I must confess that I have never succeeded in witnessing 
a perfect representation of my Iphigoua. That was the reason 
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why I did not go yesterday; for I suffer dreadfully when 1 
have to do with these spectres who do not manifest themselves 
as they ought.” 

“You would probably have been satisfied with Orestes as 
Herr Kruger represented him,” said I. “There was such 
perspicuity in his acting, that nothing could be more compre¬ 
hensible or tangible than his part: it seemed to comprise every¬ 
thing; and 1 shall never forget his words and gestures. All 
that Wongs to the higher intuition—to the vision in this part, 
was so brought forward by his bodily movements, and the 
varying tones of his voice, that you could fancy you saw it with 
your own eyes. At the sight of this Orestes, Schiller would 
certainly not have missed the furies—they were behind him, 
they were around him. 

“The important place where Orestes, awakening from his 
swoon, believes himself transported to the lower regions, 
succeeded to astonishment. We saw the rows of ancestors 
engaged in conversation: we saw Orestes join them, question 
them, and become one of their number. We felt ourselves 
transported into the midst of those blessed persons: so pure 
and deep was the feeling of the artist, and so great was his 
power of bringing the impalpable before our eyes.” 

“You are just the people to be worked upon,” said Goethe, 
laughing: “but go on. He appears then to have been really 
good, his physical capabilities great.” 

“His organ,” said I, “was clear and melodious; besides being 
well practised, and therefore capable of the highest flexion and 
variety. He has at command physical strenglii and activity 
in the execution of every difficulty. It seemed as if during 
his whole life he had never neglected to cultivate and exercise 
his body in every way.” ^ 

“An actor,” said Goethe, “should properly go to school to 
a sculptor and a painter; for, in order to represent a Greek 
hero, it is necessary for him to study the antique sculptures 
that have come down to us, and to impress on his mind the 
natural grace of their sitting, standing, and going. But the 
merely bodily is not enough- He must also, by diligent study 
of the best ancient and modern authors, give great cultivation 
to his mind. This will not only assist him to understand his 
part, but will also give a higher tone to liis whole being and 
deportment. But tell me more! What else did you see 
good in him?” 

“It appeared to me,” said I, “that he possessed great love 
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for his subject. He had by diligent study made every detail 
clear to himself, so that he lived and moved in his hero with 
the utmost freedom; nothing remained that he had not made 
entirely his own. A just expression and a just accentuation for 
every word; such certainty, that the prompter was superfluous.” 

“I am pleased with this,” said Goethe; “this is as it ought 
to be. Nothing is more dreadful than when the actors are not 
masters of their parts, and at every new sentence must listen 
to the prompter. By tliis their acting becomes a mere nullity, 
without life or power. When the actors arc not perfect in their 
parts in a piece like my Iphigenia, it is better not to play it; 
the piece can have success only when all goes surely, rapidly, 
and with animation. I am glad that it went off so well with 
Kruger. Zelter recommended him to me, and I should have 
been annoyed if he had not turned out so well. I will have a 
little joke with liim, and will present him with a prettily bound 
copy of my Iphig^nia, witli some verses inscribed in reference 

to his acting.” , c. l 1 

The conversation then turned upon the Antigont of Sophocles, 

and the high moral tone prevailing in it; and, lastly, upon the 
question—how the moral element came into the world? 

‘•Through God himself.” returned Goethe, “like cvco'thing 
else. It is no product of human reflection, but a beautiful 
nature inherent and inborn. It is, more or less, inherent in 
mankind generally, but to a high degree in a few eminently 
gifted minds. Tliese have, by great deeds or doctrines, mani¬ 
fested their divine nature; wliich then, by the beauty of its 
appearance, won the love of men, and powerfully attracted 

tliem to reverence and emulation. •, 1 j 

“.A consciousness of the worth of the morally beautiful and 
good could be attained by experience and wisdom; since the 
bad showed itself a destroyer of happiness both in individuals 
and in the whole body, while the noble and right seemed to 
produce and secure the happiness of one and all. Thus the 
morally beautiful could become a doctrine, and diffuse itscll 
over whole nations as something plainly expressed.” 

"I have lately read somewhere,” answered I, ‘‘the opinion 
that Greek tragedy had made moral beauty a special object. 

•• Not so much morality,” returned Goethe, ‘‘as pure humanity 
in its whole extent; especially in positions where, by falling 
into contact with rude power, it could assume a tragic character. 
In this region, indeed, even the moral stood .as a pnncipal part 
ol human nature. 
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‘'The morality of Antigone, besides, was not invented by 
Sophocles, but was contained in the subject, which Sophocles 
chose the more readily as it united much dramatic effect with 
moral beauty.” 

Goethe then spoke about the characters of Creon and ismene, 
and the need for these two persons for the development of the 
beautiful soul of the heroine. 

“All that is noble,” said he, “is in itself of a quiet nature, 
and appears to sleep until summoned forth by contrast. Such 
a contrast is Creon; who is brought in partly on account of 
Antigone, that her noble nature and the right which is on her 
side may be brought out by him—partly on his own account, 
that his unhappy error may appear odious to us. 

“But, as Sophocles meant to display the elevated soul of his 
heroine even before the deed, another contrast by which her 
character might be developed was requisite; and this is her 
sister Ismene. In this character, the poet has given us a 
beautiful standard of the commonplace; so that the greatness 
of Antigone, far above such a standard, is the more strikingly 
visible.” 

The conversation then turned upon dramatic authors in 
general, and uj>on the important influence they exerted, and 
could exert, upon the people. 

“A great dramatic poet," said Goethe, “if he is at the same 
time productive, and is actuated by a strong noble purpose 
in alt his works, may make the soul of his pieces become the 
soul of the people. I should think tliis was something well 
worth the trouble. From Corneille proceeded an influence 
capable of forming heroes. This was something for Napoleon, 
who had need of an heroic people; on which account he said of 
Corneille, that if he were still living he would make a prince of 
him. A dramatic poet who knows his vocation should there¬ 
fore work incessantly at its higher development, so that his 
influence on the people may be noble and beneficial. 

“Not contemporaries and competitors ought to be the objects 
of study; but the great men of antiquity, whose works have for 
centuries received equal homage and consideration. Indeed, 
a man of really superior endowments will feel the necessity of 
this; need for an intercourse with great predecessors is the sure 
sign of a higher talent. Study Moli^re, study Shakespeare; 
but, above all things, the old Greeks, and always the Greeks.” 

“For highly-endowed natures.” remarked I, “the study of 
the authors of antiquity may be invalu.able; but in general it 
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appears to have little influence upon personal character. II 
tliis were the case,^ all philologists arid theologians would be 
the most excellent of men. But this is by no means so; such 
connoisseurs of the ancient Greek and Latin authors are able. 
people or pitiful creatures, according to the good or bad qualities 
given them by God or inherited from their parents.” 

‘‘There is nothing to be said f^ainst that,” returned Goethe; 
‘‘but it must not therefore be said that the study of the authors 
of antiquity is entirely without effect upon character. A 
worthless man will always remain worthless; and a little mind 
will not, by daily intercourse with the great minds of antiquity, 
become one inch greater. But a noble man, in whose soul 
God has placed the capability for future greatness of character 
and elevation of mind, will, through knowledge of and familiar 
intercourse with the elevated natures of ancient Greeks and 
Romans, develop to the utmost, and ever>' day make a visible 
approach to similar greatness.” 


Wednesday, Apnl ii, 1827. 

I went to-day about one o’clock to Goethe, who had invited 
me to a drive with him before dinner. We took the road to 
Erfurt. The weather was very tine; the cornfields on both 
sides of the way refreshed the eye with the liveliest green. 
Goethe seemed as to his feelings gay and young as the early 
spring, but as to his words old in wis'loiu. 

•T ever repeat it." he began, “the world could not exist, if 
it were not so simple, ihis wretched soil has been tilled a 
thousand years, yet its powers are always the same; a little 
ram, a little sun, and cacli spring it grows green—and so it 

goes on.” . , 

He allowed his eyes to wander over the verdant fields, and 
then, turning to mo, continued thus on other subjects; 

“1 have been lately reading something odd—the letters of 
Jacobi and his friends. This is a remarkable book, and you 
must read it; not to learn anything from it, but to take a 
glance into the slate of education and literature at a tune of 
which people now have no iilca. We see men of a certain 
importance, but with no trace of a similar tendency and a 
common interest; each one as an isolate<l being goes his own 
way without sympathizing in the exertions of others. They 
seem to me like billiard balls; which run blindly by one another 
on the green cover without mutual knowledge, and which, it 
• -Wcaf* <Us ware.*’ But he obviously means ‘•Otherwise.” 
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they come in contact, only recede so much the farther from 
one another.” 

I smiled at this simile. I asked about the corresponding 
persons; and Goethe named them to me, with some special 
remark about each. 

‘‘Jacobi was really a bom diplomatist, a handsome man of 
slender figure, elegant and noble mien—who, as an ambassador, 
would have been quite in his place. As a poet, a philosopher, 
he had deficiencies. 

“His relation to me was peculiar. He loved me personally, 
without taking interest in my endeavours or even approving 
of them: friendship was necessary to bind us together. But 
ray connection with Schiller was very peculiar; because we 
found the stronge.st bond of union in our common efforts, and 
had no need of what is commonly called friendship.” 

1 asked whether Lessing appeared in this correspondence. 

“No.” said he, “but Herder and Wieland do. Herder, how¬ 
ever, did not enjoy such connections; he stood so high that this 
hollowness could not fail to weary him in the long run. Hamann, 
too, treated these people in a markedly superior way. 

“Wieland, as usual, appears in these letters quite cheerful 
and at home. Caring for no opinion in particular, he was adroit 
enough to enter into all. He was like a reed, moved hither and 
thither by the wind of opinion, yet always adhering firmly to 
iU root. My personal relation to Wieland was always very 
pleasant, especially in those earlier days when he belonged to 
me alone. His little tales were written at my suggestion; but, 
when Herder came to Weimar, Wieland was false to me. Herder 
';;;^ook him away from me, for this man’s power of persona! 
"Attraction was very great.” 

The carriage now began to return. We saw towards the east 
many rain-clouds driving one into another. 

“These clouds,” said I, “threaten to descend in rain every 
moment. Do you think they could possibly dissipate, if the 
barometer rose?” 

“Yes,” said he, “tliey would be dispersed from the top 
downwards, and l>c spun off like a distaff at once. So strong 
is my faith in the barometer. I always say that if, in the 
night of the great inundation of Petersburg, the barometer 
had risen, the waves would not have overflowed. 

“My son believes that the moon influences tlic weather, and 
you perhaps think the same, and I do not blame you; the moon 
is so important an orb that we must ascribe to it a decided 
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influence on our earth. But the change of the weather, the 
rise and fall of the barometer, are not ^ected by the changes 
of the moon; they are purely telluric. 

“ 1 compare the earth and her atmosphere to a great living 
being perpetually inhaling and exhaling. If she inhale, she 
draws the atmosphere to her, so that, coming near her sur¬ 
face, it is condensed to clouds and rain. This state I call 
water-affirmative {Wasser-brjahung). Should it continue extra¬ 
ordinarily, the earth would be drowned. This the earth does 
not allow, but exhales again, and sends the watery vapours 
upwards; whereupon they arc dissipated through the whole 
space of the higher atmosphere, and become so rarefied that 
nut only docs the sun penetrate them with his brilliancy but 
also the eternal darkness of infinite space is seen through as a 
fresh blue. This state of the atmosphere I call the water- 
ncuativc {Wasser-verneinung). For as, under the contrary 
influence, not only water comes profusely from above, but 
also the moisture of the earth cannot be dried and dissipated 
—so, in this state, not only no moisture comes from above, 
but the damp of the earth itself flics upwards. If this should 
continue extraordinarily, the earth, even if the sun did not 
shine, would be in danger of dr>’ing up.” 

Thus spoke Goethe on this important subject, and I listened 
to him with great attention. 

•‘The thing is very simple, and I abide by what is simple 
an<l comprehensive, without being disturbed by occasional 
deviations. High barometer, dry weather, cast wind; low 
barometer, wet weather, and west wind: this is the general 
rule by \vhich I abide. Should wet clouds blow hither now 
and then, when the barometer is high and the wind east, or, if 
wc have a blue sky with a west wind—this docs not disturb 
me or make me lose my faith in the general rule. I merely 
observe that many collateral influences exist, the nature of 
which wc tlo not yet understand. 

“I will tell you something, by which you may abide during 
your future life. There is in nature an accessible and in¬ 
accessible. Be careful to discriminate In-lwccn the two; be 
circumspect, and proccc<l with reverence. 

‘‘We have already done something, if we only know this in 
a general way, though it is always difficult to sec where one 
begins and the other leaves off. He w-ho does not know it 
torments himself, perhaps his life long, about the inaccessible. 
Without ever coming near the truth. But he who knows it 
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and is wise, will confine himself to the accessible; and, while 
he traverses this region in every direction, and confirms him¬ 
self therein, will able to win somewhat even from the 
inaccessible, though he must at last confess that many things 
can be approached only to a certain degree, and that nature 
has ever in reserve something problematical which man’s 
faculties arc insufficient to fathom.” 

During this discourse we had returned into the town. Con¬ 
versation turned upon unimportant subjects, so that those 
high views could still dwell for a while within me. 

We had returned too early for dinner; and Goetlie had time 
to show me a landscape by Rubens, representing a summer’s 
evening On the left of the foreground, you saw field-labourers 
going homewards; in the midst of the picture, a fiock of sheep 
followed their shepherd to the hamlet; a little farther back, on 
the right, stood a hay-cart, which people were busy loading— 
while the horses, not yet put in, were grazing near; afar off, in 
the meadow and thickets, mares were grazing with their foals, 
and appearances indicated that they would remain there all 
night. Several villages and a town bordered the bright horizon 
of the picture, in which the ideas of activity and repose were 
expressed in the most graceful manner. 

The whole seemed to me put together with such truth, and 
the details painted with such fidelity, that I said Rubens must 
have copied the picture from Nature. 

“By no means,” said Goethe. “So perfect a picture has 
never been seen in Nature; but we are indebted for its composi¬ 
tion to the poetic mind of the painter. Still, the great Rubens 
had such an extraordinary memory that he carried all Nature 
in his head; she was always at his command, in the minutest 
particulars. Thence comes this truth in the whole and the 
details, so that we think it ts a mere copy from Nature. No 
such landscapes are painted nowadays. That way of feeling 
and seeing Nature no longer exists. Our painters are wanting 
in poetry. 

“Then our young talents are left to themselves; they are 
without living masters to initiate them into the mysteries of 
art. Something, indeed, may be learned from the dead; but 
this is rather a catching of details than a penetration into the 
deep thoughts and method of a master.” 

Frau and Herr von Goethe came in, and we sat down to 
dinner. The lively topics of the day, such as the theatre, 
balls, and the court, were discussed; but soon we found ourselves 
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deeply engaged in conversation on the religious doctrines of 
England. 

“You ought, like me,” said Goethe, “to have studied church 
history- for fifty years, to understand how all this hangs together. 
On the other hand, it is highly remarkable to see with what 
doctrines the Mohammedans begin the work of education. As a 
religious foundation, they confirm their youth in the conviction 
that nothing can happen to man except what was long since 
decreed by an all-ruling divinity. With this they are pre¬ 
pared and satisfied for a whole life, they scarce need anything 
further. 

“1 will not inquire what is true or false, useful or pernicious, 
in this doctrine; but really something of this faith is held in us 
all, even without being taught. 'The ball on wluch my name is 
not written, cannot hit me,’ says the soldier in the battle-field; 
and, withi>ut such a belief, how could he maintain such courage 
and cheerfulness in the most imminent perils? The Christian 
doctrine. ‘No sparrow falls to the ground without the consent 
of our Father,’ comes from the same source, intimating that there 
is a Providence that keeps in its eye the smallest things, without 
v.ho<;e will and permission nothing can hap[)en. 

•‘Then the Mohammedans begin their instruction in philo¬ 
sophy with the doctrine that there exists nothing of which the 
contrary may not be affirmed. Thus they practise the minds 
of youth, by giving them the task of detecting and expressing 
the opposite of every proposition; from whicli great adroitness 
in thinking and speaking is sure to arise. Certainly, after the 
enntrarj' of any proposition, has been tnaintaincd, doubt arise.s 
as to which is really true. But there is no permanence in 
doubt: it incites the mind to closer inquiry and experiment 
—front which, d rightly managed, certainty proceeds; and in 
this alone can man find thorough satisfaction. 

“You see that nothing is xvanting in this doctrine: that with 
all our systems, we have got no further; and that, generally 
speaking, further progress is impossible.” 

''^’ou remind me of the Greeks,” said I, “who made use of 
a similar mode of pliilosopliicnl instruction: as is obvious from 
their tragedy; which, in its course of action, rests wholly upon 
contradiction—not one of the speakers ever m.-iintaining aiiy 
opinion of wluch llic other cannot with equal dexterity maintain 
the contrary.’’ 

"You arc perfectly right.” said Goethe; “so comes the 
iiu vitable doubt which is awakened in the spectator or reader. 
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Thus, at the end, we are brought to certainty by fate, wliich 
attaches itself to the moral, and espouses its cause.” 

We rose from tabic, and Goethe took me down %vith him 
into the garden. 

“It is remarkable in Lessing,” said I, “that in his theoretical 
writings—for instance, in the Laocoon —he never leads us 
directly to results, but alwap takes us by the philosophical 
way of opinion, counter-opinion, and doubt, before he lets us 
arrive at any sort of certainty. We rather .see the operation 
of thinking and seeking, than obtain great views and great 
truths that can excite our owm powers of thought, and make 
ourselves productive.” 

“You arc right,” said Goethe; “Lessing himself is reported 
to have said, that if God would give him truth, he would decline 
the gift, and prefer the labour of seeking it for himself. 

"That philosophic system of the Mohammedans is a good 
standard, which we can apply to ourselves and others, to 
ascertain the degree of mental progress we have attained. 

“Lessing, from his polemical nature, loved best the region 
of doubt and contradiction. .Analysis is his province, and 
there his fine understanding aided him most nobly. You will 
find me wholly the reverse. I have alw.ays avoided contradic¬ 
tions, have striven to dispel the doubts within me, and have 
uttered only the results I have discos'ered.” 

I asked Goethe which of tlic new philosophers he thought 
the highest. 

“Kant,” said ho, “beyond a doubt. He is the one whose 
doctrines still continue to work, and have penetrated most 
deeply into our German civilization. He has influenced even 
you. although you have never read liim; now you need him no 
longer, for what he could give you you possess already. If 
you wish, by and by, to read something of his. I recommend 
to you his Critique on the Poieer of Judgment, in which he lias 
written admirably upon rhetoric, tolerably upon poctrv, but 
unsatisfactorily on pla.siic art.” 

“Has your excellency ever had any personal connection 
with Kant?” 

"No,” he replied; “Kant never took any notice of me, 
though from my own nature I went a way like his own. I 
wrote my Metamorphosis of Plants before 1 knew anylliing 
a^ut Kant; and yet it is wholly in the spirit of his doctrin^ 
The separation of subject from object, and further, the opinion 
that each creature exists for its own sake, and that cork-trees 
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do not grow merely that wc may stop our bottles—this Kant 
shared with me, and I rejoiced to meet him on such ground. 
Afterwards I wrote my Doctrine of Experiment,' which is to be 
regarded as criticism upon subject and object, and a mediation 
of both. 

“Schiller was always wont to advise me against the study 
of Kant’s pliilosophy. He usually said Kant could give me 
nothing; but he himself studied Kant with great zeal; and I 
have studied him loo, and not without profit.” 

While talking thus, we walked up and down the garden: 
the clouds had been gathering; and it began to rain, so that 
wc were obliged to return to the house. 


(Sup.) WcdDCsday, April iS, 

Before dinner, I took a ride with Goethe some distance 
along the road to Erfurt. 

Wc were met by all sorts of vehicles laden with wares for 
the fair at Leipzig; also a string of horses, amongst which 
were some very fine animals. 

“ I cannot help laughing at the aesthetical folks,” said Goethe, 
“who torment themselves in endeavouring by some abstract 
words to reduce to a conception that inexpressible thing to 
which we give the name of beauty. Beauty is a primeval 
plienomenon; which itself never makes its appearance, but the 
reflection of which is visible in a thousand different utter^ccs 
of the creative mind and is as various as Nature herself.” 

' I have often heard it said that Nature is always beautiful." 
said I; “that she causes artists to despair, because they are 
seldom canaille of reaching her completely.” 

“ I know well.” returned Goethe, “ that Nature often reveals 
an unattainable charm; but I am by no means of opinion that 
she is beautiful in all her aspects. Her intentions arc, indeed, 
always good; but not so the conditions required to make her 
manifest herself completely. 

"Thus, the oak may be very beautiful; but how many 
favourabic circumstances must concur before Nature can 
succeed in producing one truly beautiful! If an oak grow in 
the midst of a forest, encompassed by large neighbouring 
trunks, its tendency will always be upwards, towards free air 
aiul light; only small weak branches will grow on sides, and 
these will in the course of a century decay and fall oil. tJut 
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if it has at lost succeeded in reaching the free air witli its 
summit, it will then rest in its upward tendency, and begin to 
spread itself from its sides, and form a crown. But it is by 
this time already past its middle age: its many years of upward 
striving have consumed its freshest powers, and its present 
endeavour to put forth its strength by increasing in breadth 
will not now have its proper results. When full grown, it will 
be high, strong, and slender-stemmed, but still without such 
a proportion between its crown and its stem as would render 
it beautiful. 

“Again; if the oak grow in a moist marshy place, and the 
earth is too nourishing, it will, with proper space, prematurely 
shoot forth many branches and twigs on nil sides: but it will 
still want the opposing, retarding influences: it will not show 
itself gnarled, stubborn, and indented; and, seen from a distance, 
it will appear a weak tree of the lime species; it will not be 
beautiful—at least, not as an oak. 

“ If, lastly, it grow upon a mountainous slope, upon poor 
stony soil, it will become excessively gnarled and knotty; but 
it will lack free development: it w ill become prematurely stunted, 
and will never attain such perfection that one can say of it, 
'There is in that oak something that creates astonishment.’ “ 

“I saw very beautiful oaks,’’ said I, “when, some years ago, 
I made short tours from Gottingen into the valley of the Weser. 
I found them particularly magnificent in the neighbourhood 
of Hoxter.” 

"A sandy soil, or one mixed with sand,’’ continued Goethe, 
“where the oak is able to spread its strong routs in every 
direction, appears to be most favourable; and then it needs a 
situation with the necessary space to feel the effects on all 
sides of light, sun, rain, and wintl. If it grows up snugly 
sheltered from wind and weather, it becomes nothing; but a 
century’s struggle with the elements makes it strong and 
powerful, so that, at its full growth, it.s jiresence inspires us 
with astonishment and admiration.’’ 

“From these remarks of yours,’’ returned I, “cannot this 
conclusion be drawn; ‘A creature is beautiful when it has 
attained the summit of its natural development’?’’ 

■ Certainly,’’ returned Goethe; “but still wliat is meant by 
the summit of its natural development has to be explained.” 

“ I would by that,” returned I, “signify the period of growth 
in which the character peculiar to any creature appears perfectly 
impressed on it.” 

H 
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“In that sense," said Goethe, “there would be nothing to 
object—especially if we add that, for such a perfect develop¬ 
ment of character, it is likewise requisite that the build of the 
different members of a creature should be conformable to its 
natural destination. 

“In that case, a marriageable girl, whose natural destiny is 
to bear and suckle children, will not be beautiful without the 
proper breadth of the pelvis and the necessary fulness of the 
breasts. Still, an excess in these respects would not be beauti¬ 
ful, for that would go beyond conformity to an end. On tins 
account, we might call some of the saddle-horses wc met a little 
time ago beautiful, even according to the fitness of their build. 
It is not merely the elegjuice, lightness, and grace of their 
movements: but something more, of which a good horseman 
and judge of horses alone can speak, and of which wc others 
merely receive tlie general impression.” 

“MiglU we not, on the other han<l,” said I. “call a cart-horse 
beautiful, like those strong specimens we met a little time ago 
drawing the wagons of the Brabant carriers.^” 

“Certainly,” said Goethe; “and why not? A painter would 
probably find a far more varied display of beauties in the 
strongly-marked character and powerful development of bone, 
.sinew, an<i muscle, in such an animal, than in the softer and 
more equal character of an elegant saddle-horse. 

“The main point is,” continued Goethe, “that the race is 
pure, and that man has not applied his mutilating liand. A 
horse with his mane and tail cut, a hounrl witfj cropped ears, 
a tree from which the strongest branches have been lopped and 
tlie rest cut into a spherical form, and, above all, a young girl 
wl'.ose youthful form has been spoiled an<l deformed by stays, 
are things from whicli good taste revolts, and which occupy .a 
place in the beauty-catcchism of the Philistine only.” 

With this and similar conversations, we had returned. \\‘c 
walked about a little in the garden of the house before dinner. 

I he weather was very beautiful; the spring sun grew powerful 
bringing out all sorts of leaves and blossoms on bushes anil 
hedges. Goctlic was full of thought and hopes of a delightful 
summer. 

At dinner wc were very cheerful. Young Goethe had read 
his father’s Htltna, and spoke upon it with much judgment 
an<l natural intelligence. lie showed decided delight at tlie 
part conceived in the antique spirit; while we could see that he 
liad not fully entered into the operatic, romantic half. 
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“You are right/’ said Goethe; “it is something peculiar. 
The rational cannot be said to be always beautiful; but the 
beautiful is always rational—at least it ought to be. The 
antique part pleases you because it is comprehensible; because 
you can take a survey of the details, and approach my rea.son 
with your own. In the second half too, all sorts of under¬ 
standing and reason are employed; but it requires some study, 
before the reader can discover the author's reason." 

Goethe then praised the poems of Madame Tastu, with which 
he had been lately occupied. 

When the rest had departed, and I also prepared to go, he 
begged of me to remain a little longer. He ordered a port¬ 
folio, with engravings and etchings by Dutch masters, to be 
brought in. 

“I will treat you with something good, by way of dessert,” 
said he. With these words, he placed before me a landscape 
by Rubens. 

“You have already seen this picture,” said he; “but nobody 
can look often enough at anytliing really excellent—besides, 
there is something very particular in this. Will you tell me 
what you see ? ” 

“I begin from the distance,” said I. “I sec in the farthest 
background a very clear sky, as if after sunset. Then, still in 
the far distance, a village and a town, in the light of evening. 
In the middle of the picture there is a road, along which a flock 
of sheep is hastening to the village. .\t the right hand of the 
picture are several haystacks, and a wagon wliich apj>€ars well 
laden. Unharnessed * horses are grazing near. On one side, 
among the bushes, are several marcs with their foals, which 
appear as if they were going to remain out of doors all night. 
Then, nearer to the foreground, there is a group of large trees; 
and lastly, quite in the foreground to tlie left, there are various 
labourers returning homewards.” 

“Good,” said Goethe, “that is apparently all. But the 
principal point is still wanting. All these things, which wc 
see represented, the flock of sheep, the wagon with hay, the 
horses, the returning labourers—on which side are they lighted ? ” 

“They receive light,” said I, “from the side turned to us, 
and the shadow is thrown into the picture. The returning 

‘ Tl.« ori^nal says "harnessod” (ang^schirrl). but as this is evidently 
Ihc same cograving as the one mcnlioncd at p. 189, where the horses are 
described as '• unharnessed” (abg^paniU). I assume that angeschirit is 
a misprint for abgeschtrri. —J. O. 
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labourers in the foreground are especially in the light, which 
produces an excellent effect.” 

‘‘But how has Rubens produced this beautiful effect?” 

‘‘By making these light figures appear on a dark ground,” 
said I. 

But this dark ground,” said Goethe, ‘‘whence does it arise!” 
” It is the powerful shadow thrown by the group of trees towards 
the figures,” said I. ‘‘But how?” continued I, with surprise; 
‘‘the figures cast their shadows into the picture; the group of 
trees, on the contrary, cast theirs toward.? the spectator. We 
have, thus, liglit from two different sides, which is quite contrary 
to Nature.” 

■‘That is the point,” returned Goethe, with a smile. ‘‘It is 
hy this tliat Rubens proves himself great, and shows to the 
world that he, with a free spirit, stands aborf Nature, and treats 
her conformably to his high purposes. The double light is 
certainly a violent expetiient, and you certainly say that it is 
contrary to Nature. But if it is contrary to Nature, I stUl say 
it is higher than Nature: I say it is the bold stroke of the 
master, by which he, in a genial manner, proclaims to the 
worM, that art is not entirely subject to natural necessities, 
but has laws of its own. 

‘‘The artist,” continued Goethe, ‘‘must, indeed, in his details 
faithfully and reverently copy Nature; he must not arbitrarily 
change the structure of the bones, or the position of the muscles 
and sinews of an animal, so that the pcculi.ar character is 
dc5troye«l. This would be annihilating Nature. Hut in the 
higher regions of artistiral production, by which a picture 
really becomes a picture, he has freer play; and here he may 
bas e recoiir.se to fictions, as Rubens has done with the double 
light in this landscape. 

■■The artist ha.s a tw-ofold relation to Nature: he is at once 
her master and her slave. He is her slave, inasmuch as he 
must work with earthly things, in order to be understood; but 
be is her master, inasmucli as he subjects these earthly means 
to his higher intentions, and renders them subservient. 

“The artist would speak to the world through an entirety; 
he does not find this entirety in Nature—it is the fruit of his 
ov n mind; or, if you like it, of the aspiration of a fructifying 
divine breath. 

‘‘If wc observe tbi.s landscape by Rubens cursorily, every¬ 
thing appc.ars as natural to us as if it had been copied exactly 
from Nature. But this is not so. So beautiful a picture has 
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never been seen in Nature—any more than a landscape by 
Poussin or Claude Lorraine, which appears very natural to us, 
but which we vainly seek in the actual world.” 

■' Are there not,” said I. ‘‘ bold strokes of artistic fiction, similar 
to this double light of Rubens, to be found in literature?” 

“We need not go far,” said Goethe, alter some reflection; 
"I could show you a dozen of them in Shakespeare. Only 
take Macbeth. When the lady would animate her husband to 
the deed, she says: 

I have given sneit. etc. 

Whether this be true or not docs not appear; but the lady 
says it, and she must say it, in order to give emphasis to her 
speech. But in the course of the piece, when ^Iacdu^T hears 
of the account of the destruction of his family, he exclaims 
in wild rage: 

He lias no cbildien! 

These words of Macduff contradict those of I>ady Macbeth; 
but this does not trouble Shakespeare. The grand point with 
him is the force of each speech; and as the lady, in order to give 
the highest emphasis to her words, must say ‘I have given 
suck,’ so, for the same purpose, Macduff must say ‘He has 
no children.' 

“Generally,” continued Goethe, “we must not judge too 
exactly and narrowly of the pencil touches of a painter, or the 
words of a poet; we should rather contemplate and enjoy a 
work of art that has been produced in a bold and free spirit, 
and if possible with the same spirit. 

‘‘Thus it would be foolish, if, from the words of Macbeth: 

Briog forth meo cbildren only! etc. 

it were concluded that the lady was a young creature who had 
not yet borne any children. It would be equally foolish if we 
were to go still further, and say that the lady must be represented 
on the stage as a very youthful person. 

“Shakespeare does not make Macbeth say these words to 
show the youth of the lady. Like those of Lady Maclieth and 
Macduff, which I quoted just now, they arc introduced merely 
for rhetorical purposes, and prove nothing more than that the 
poet always makes his character say whatever is proper, effective, 
and good in each particular place, without troubling himself to 
calculate whether these words may perhaps fall into apparent 
contradiction with some other passage. 
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“Shakespeare, in writing his pieces, could hardly have thought 
that they would appear in print, so as to be told over, and com¬ 
pared one with another; he had rather the stage in view when 
he wrote *; he regarded his plays as a lively and moving scene, 
that would pass rapidly before the eyes and ears upon the 
stage, not as one that was to be held firmly, and carped at in 
detail. Hence, his only point was to be effective and significant 
for the moment.” 


(Sup.) Tuesday, April 24, 1827. 

August Wilhelm von Schlegcl is here. Goethe took a drive 
with him round the Webicht before dinner, and this evening 
gave a great tea-party in his honour, at which Schlegel’s fellow- 
iravcllcr Dr. Lassen was present. All in Weimar, of any 
rank and name, were invited, so that the press in Goethe’s 
room was vety great. Herr von Schlegcl was surrounded by 
ladies, to whom he showed thin rolled-up strips with images of 
Indian gods, as well as the whole text of two great Indian 
poems of wltich nobody hut himself and I>r. I-i.sscn probably 
understood anything. Schlegcl was dressed with extreme neat¬ 
ness, and had an c.xtremely youtliful and blooming appearance, 
so that some of the assembled guests were pleased to maintain 
that he appeared not unskilled in the use of cosmetic means. 

Goethe drew me to the window. “Now, how docs he please 
you?” "Not better than I expected,” returned I. “lie is, 
in many respects, no tnic man.” continued Goethe; "still, we 
must bear with bln^ a little, on account of his extensive know- 
Ictlrre and great deserts.” 


(Sup.) \Vc< 5 ncsda>% April 25, 1S27. 

l)inc<l with Goethe and Dr. Lassen—Schlegcl had once more 
gone to dine at the court. Here Liissen displayed great know- 
lc<)ge of Indian poetry; Avhich seemed highly acceptable to 
Goethe, as he could thus complete his own very deficient 
knowledge of these things. 

In the evening I again spent a few njoments with Goethe. 
He relatcfl tlutt Sthlcgel ha»l been with him at twiliglit, and 
tin V had carrietl on a very important conversation on historical 
and literary subjects, vcr>' instructive to him. “Only,” said 

• In tlui< drrl.iring the cmancip;«tjon of Shak«pr.ire from the bonds of 
consistency* Oovihc cxcmplitus Uia own. hor it will be on rclcmnt: 

iMck, p 125, th.il on Dtc ember 45* he said I bat ShakcspCsire ''is 

licit A UnaUicai poet; he never thought of the stage.** 
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he, “one must not expect grap>es from thorns, or figs from 
thistles; for the rest, all is very excellent.” 

(Sup.) Thursday, May 3, 1827. 

The highly successful translation of Goethe’s dramatic works, 
by Stapfer, was noticed by Monsieur J. J- Ampire in the 
Parisian Globe of last year, in a manner no less excellent; and 
tliis affected Goethe so agreeably that he very often recurred 
to it, and expressed his great obligations. 

“ Ampere’s point of view is a very high one,” said he. “ Where¬ 
as German critics on similar occasions start from philosophy, 
and in the consideration and discussion of a poetical production 
proceed so that what they intend as an elucidation is intelligible 
only to philosophers of their own school—while for otlier people 
it is far more obscure than the work upon which they intended 
to throw light—M. Ampere shows himself quite practical and 
popular. Like one who knows his profession thoroughly, he 
shows the relation between the production and the producer, 
and judges the different poetical productions as different fruits 
of different epochs of the poet’s life. 

“He has studied most profoundly the changing course of my 
earthly career, and of my state of mind, and has had the 
faculty of seeing what I have not expressed and what could only 
be read between the lines. How truly has he remarked that, 
during the first ten years of my official and court life at Weimar, 
I scarcely did anything; that despair drove me to Italy; and 
tl^t I there, with new delight in producing, seized upon the 
history of Tasso, in order to free myself, by the treatment of 
this agreeable subject, from the painful and troublesome im¬ 
pressions and recollections of my life at Weimar! He therefore 
very happily calls Tasso an elevated IVerther. 

“Then, concerning Faust, his remarks are no less acute; 
sirice he notes not only the gloomy discontented striving of the 
principal character, but also the scorn and the bitter irony of 
Mephistophelc'--, as part of myself.” 

In this, and a simibr spirit of acknowledgment, Goethe often 
spoke of M. Ampere. We look a decided interest in him: we 
endeavoured to picture to ourselves his personal appearance; 
and, if we could not succeed in this, we at least agreed that he 
must be a man of middle age to understand the reciproc.a! 
action of life and poetry. Wc were therefore extremely sur¬ 
prised when M. Ampfirc arrived in Weimar a few days a'»o, 
and proved to be a lively youth, some twenty years old; and we 
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were no less surprised when, in the course of further inter¬ 
course, he told us that all the contributors to the Globe, whose 
wisdom, moderation, and high degree of cultivation, we had 
often admired, were only young people like himself. 

I can well comprehend,” said 1 , ” that a person may be 
young and may still produce something of importance—like 
Merimec, for instance, who wrote excellent pieces in his twentieth 
year; but th.it anyone at so early an age should have at his 
command such a comprehensive view, and such deep insight, 
as to attain such mature judgment as the gentlemen of the 
Globe, is to me something entirely new.” 

■‘To you, in your Heath,” ^ returned Goethe, “it has not been 
so easy; and we others also, in Central Germany, have been 
forced to buy our little wisdom dearly enough. Then we all 
lead a very isolated miserable sort of life! From the people, 
properly so called, we derive very little culture. Our talents 
and men of brains arc scattered over the whole of Germany. 
One is in Vienna, another in Berlin, another in Konigsberg, 
another in Bonn or Diisseldorf—all about a hundred miles 
apart from each other, so that personal contact and personal 
exchange of thought may be considered rarities I feel what 
this must be, when such men as .’Vlexandcr von Humboldt come 
here, and in one single day lead me nearer to what I am seeking, 
and wliat 1 require to know, than I should have attained in 
years in mv own solitary way. 

“ But now conceive a city like Paris, where the highest talents 
Ilf a great kingdom arc all assembled on one spot, and, by daily 
intercourse, slnfr, and emulation, mutually instruct and ad¬ 
vance each other; where the best works, of both nature and 
art, from all the kingdoms of the earth, arc open to daily 
inspection—conceive this metropolis of the world, I say, where 
every walk over a hrulge or across a square recalls some mighty 
past, and where some historical event is connccte<l with every 
comer of a street. In ad«liiion to all this, conceive not the 
Paris of a dull spiritless time, but the Paris of the nineteenth 
erntury, in which, during three generations, such men as 
Moliirc, Voltaire, Diderot, and the like, h.ye kept up such a 
current of intellect as cannot be found twice on a single spot 
m the whole workl; and you wiU comprehend that a man of 
talent like Ampdre, who has grown up amid such abundance, 
r.in f.tsily be something in his foiir-.ind-twcntieth year.” 

* Thi 4 refers to the He »th country in which Cckcnn.inn was 

horu," J. U. 
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“You said just now,” said Goethe, “that you could well 
understand how anyone in his twentieth year could write 
pieces as good as those of Merimee. I have nothing to oppose 
to this; and I am, on the whole, of your opinion that gooil 
productiveness is easier than good judgment in a young man. 
But in Germany, it is better not, when so young as Merimee, 
to attempt anything so mature as his pieces of Clara Gazul. 
It is true, Schiller was very young when he wrote his Robbers, 
his Love and Intrigue, his Ftesco-, but, to speak the truth, all 
three pieces are rather the utterances of an extraordinary talent 
than signs of mature cultivation in the author. This, however, 
is not Schiller’s fault, but rather the result of the state of 
culture of his nation and the great difficulty we all experience 
in assisting ourselves on our solitary way. 

“On the other hand, take up Beranger. He is the son of 
poor parents, the descendant of a poor tailor; at one time a 
poor printer’s apprentice, then placed in some office with a 
small salary; he has never been to a classical school or university; 
and yet his songs are so full of mature cultivation, so full of wit 
and the most refined irony, and there is such artistic perfection 
and masterly handling of the language, that he is the admiration, 
not only of France, but of all civilized Europe. 

“But imagine this same Beranger—instead of being born in 
Paris and brought up in this metropolis of the world—the son 
of a poor tailor in Jena or Weimar; let him commence his 
career, in an equally miserable manner, in such small place.-*; 
and ask yourself what fruit would have been produced by this 
same tree grown in such a soil and in such an atmosphere. 

“So I repeat: if a talent is to be speedily and happily dr- 
veloped, the great point is that a great deal of intellect .m<l 
sound culture should be current in a nation. 

“We admire the tragedies of the ancient Greeks. But, to 
take a correct view of the case, we ought rather to a<lmire the 
period and the nation In which their production was possible 
than the individual authors : for, though these pieces dilTer a littU- 
from each other, and though one of these poets appears some- 
wliat greater and more finished than another, still, taking all 
together, only one decided character runs through the whole: 
grandeur,fitness,soundness, human perfection,elevated wisdom, 
sublime thought, pure strong intuition, et cetera. But when 
we find all these qualities, not only in the dramatic works tliat 
have come down to us, but also in lyrical an<l epic works- -in 
the philosophers, the orators, and the historians, and in an 
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equally high degree in the works of plastic art that have come 
down to us—we must feel convinced that such qualities did not 
merely belong to individuals, but were the current property of 
the nation and the whole period. 

“Now, take up Bums. How is he great, except through the 
circumstance that all the songs of his predecessors lived in the 
mouth of the people—that they were, so to speak, sung at his 
cradle; that, as a boy, he grew up amongst them, and the high 
excellence of these models so pervaded him that he had therein 
a living basis on which he could proceed further? Again, why 
is he great, but from this: his own songs at once found susceptible 
ears amongst his compatriots; sung by reapers and sheaf- 
binders, they at once greeted him in the field; and his boon- 
enmpanions sang them to welcome him at the ale-house? That 
surely was the way something could be done! 

“On the other hand, what a pitiful figure is made by us 
Germans! Of our old songs—no less import.ant than th«)se of 
Scotland—how many lived among the people in the days of 
mv youth? Herder and his successors first began to collect 
them and to rescue them from oblivion; then they were at least 
in print in the Iif)raries. Then, later, what songs have not 
Burger and Voss composed 1 Who can say they are more 
insignificant or less popular than those of the excellent Burns? 
but which of them so lives among us that it greets us from the 
mouth of the people?—they are written and printetl. and they 
remain in the libraries, <iuite in accord;uice with the general 
fate of German poets. Of my own songs, how many live? 
Perhaps one or another of them may be sung by a pretty sirl 
to the piano; but among the people they have no sound. With 
wl)at sensations I remember when passages from Tasso were 
sung to mo by Italian fishermen! 

“We Germans are of yesterday. Wc have indeed been 
properly cultivated for a ccnlup': but a few centuries more 
must elapse before so much mind and elevated culture will 
become universal amongst our people that they will appre¬ 
ciate beauty like the Greeks, will be inspired by a beautiful 
song; before it will be said of them, ‘it is long since they were 
barbarians.’ ” 


(Sup.) Friday, M.^y 4. 1827. 

.■\ grand dinner at Goethe’s, in honour of Ampdre and his 
friend Stapfer. The conversation was loud, cheerful, and 
varied. Ampdre told Goethe a great deal about Mcrimce, 
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Alfred de Vigny, and other talents of importance. A great 
deal also was said about Berangcr, whose inimitable songs arc 
daily in Goethe’s thoughts. There was a discussion whether 
Stranger’s cheerful amatory songs or his political ones merited 
preference; whereupon Goethe expressed his opinion that in 
general a purely poetical subject is as superior to a political one 
as the pure everlasting truth of nature is to party spirit. 

“However,” continued he, “Beranger has, in his political 
poems, shown himself the benefactor of his nation. After the 
invasion of the allies, the French found in him the best organ 
for their suppressed feelings. He directed their attention by 
various recollections to the glory of their arms under the 
Emperor; whose memory still lives in every cottage, and whose 
great qualities the poet loved without desiring a continuance 
of his despotic sway. Now, under the Bourbons, he does not 
seem too comfortable. They are, indeed, a degenerate race; 
and the Frenchman of the present day desires great qualities 
upon the throne, although he likes to take part in the govern¬ 
ment and put in his own word.” 

After dinner the company dispersed in the garden; and 
Goethe beckoned me to take a drive round the wood, on the 
road to Tiefurt. 

While in the carriage he was ver\’ pleasant and affable. He 
was glad he had formed so pleasant an intimacy with .\mp^re; 
promising himself, as a result, the fairest consequences with 
respect to the acknowledgment and diffusion of German 
literature in France. 

“Ampere.” continued he, “stands so high in culture that 
the national prejudices, apprehensions, and narrow-mindedness 
of many of his countr>’men lie far behind him; and in mind he 
is far more a citizen of the world than of Paris. But I see a 
time coming when there will be thousands in France who think 
like him.” 


(Sup.) Sunday, May 6 . 1827. 

A second dinner-party at Goethe’s, to which the same people 
came as the day before yesterday. Much was said about 
Helena and Tasso. Goethe related to us that in the year 1797 
he had formexj the plan of treating the tradition concerning 
'fell as an epic poem in hexameters. 

“In the same year,” said he, “I visited the small cantons, 
and the lake of the four cantons; and this charming, magnificent, 
crand scenery made once more such an impression upon me, 
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that it induced me to represent in a poem the variety and 
richness of so incomparable a landscape. But, in order to 
throw more charm, interest, and life into my representation, 
I considered it pood to people this highly-strikinp spot with 
fcjually striking human figures; for which purpose the tradition 
concerning Tell appeared to me admirably fitted. 

“I saw Tell as a heroic man, possessed of native strength; 
l)ut contented with himself, and in a state of childish un¬ 
consciousness. He traverses the canton as a carrier, and is 
everywhere known and beloved, everywhere ready 'rith his 
assistance. He peacefully follows his calling, providing for 
his wife and child, and not troubling himself who is lord or 
who is serf. 

■■Ge.ssler. on the contrary, I saw as a tyrant; but as one of 
the comfortable sort who occasionally do good when it suits 
them and occasionally harm when it suits them, and to whom 
the people with its weal and woe is as totally indifferent as if 
it djd not exist. 

•The higher and better qualities of human nature, on the 
contrary- the love of native soil; the feeling of freedom and 
scruriiy under the protection of the laws of the countr>-: the 
feeling, moreover, of the disgrace of being subjugated, and 
occasionally ill-treated, by a foreign debauchee; and lastly, 
strength of mind matured to a determination to throw off so 
obnoxious a yoke—all these great ami good tjualitics 1 liad shared 
among the well-known noble-minded men; Walter Fiirst.Siauff- 
acheri Winkelricd. and others : and these were my proper heroes, 
mv higher powers, acting with consciousness—while fell and 
(ie-sslcr, though occasionally brought into action, were, upon 

the whole, rather passive figures. 

“I was quite full of this beautiful subject, and was already 
humming my hexameters. I saw the lake in the quiet moon- 
liplit ilhiminatcd mists in the depth of the mountains. I tncMj 
sios It in the liiilit of the lovelic.st inoming sun—a rejoicing and 
a life in wood and meadow. Then I described a storm—a 
ihunderstonn. which swept from the h<illovks over the lake. 
.Neither was there any lack of the stillncbs of night, nor of 
secret meetings approached by bridges. 

“I related all this to Schiller, in whose soul my l.andscapcs 
and mv ailing figures formed themselves into a drama. And 
as I had other ihingb to do, and tlic execution of my design 
was deferred more and more, I gave up my subject entirely to 
S. hiller. who thereupon wrote his admirable play. 
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\Vc were pleased with th's communiciition, which was interest¬ 
ing to us all. I remarked that it appeared to me as if the 
splendid description of sunrise in the first scene of the second 
act of Fausl written in Terza Rima, were founded upon the 
recalled impressions of the lake of the four cantons. 

“ I will not deny,” said Goethe, “ that these contemplations 
proceed from that source; nay, without the fresh impressions 
of those wonderful scenes, I could never have conceived the 
subject of that Terza Rima. But that is all I have coined 
from the gold of my Tell-localities. The rest I left to Schiller; 
who, as we know, made the most beautiful use of it.” 

The conversation now turned upon Tasso, and the idea 
Goethe had endeavoured to represent by it. 

“Idea!” said Goethe, “as if I knew anything about it. I had 
the life of Tasso, I had ray own life; and whilst I brought 
together two odd figures with their peculiarities, iliere arose in 
my mind the image of Tasso; to which I opposed, as a prosaic 
contrast, that of Antonio, for whom also I did not lack model.s. 
The further particulars of court life and love affairs were at 
Weimar as they were in Ferrara; and I can truly say of my 
production, it ts bone 0/ my bone, and ftesh of my flesh. 

“The Germans are, certainly, strange people. Hy their deep 
thoughts and ideas, which they seek in everything and fi.\ upon 
ever^'thing, they make life much more burdensome than is 
necessary’. Only have the courage to give yourself up to your 
impressions: allow yourself to be delighted, moved, elevated; 
nay, instructed and inspired for something great: but do not 
imagine all is vanity, if it is not abstract thought and idea. 

“They come an<l ask what idea I meant to embody in my 
Faust; as if I knew myself, and could inform them. From 
heaven, through the world, to hell, wouhl indeed be something; 
but this is no idea, only a course of action. And further: that 
the devil lo.ses the wager, and that a man continually struggling 
from difficult errors towards something better, should be re¬ 
deemed, is an effective—and, to many, a good enlightening-— 
thought; but it is no idea at the foundation of the whole, and of 
every individual scene. It would have been a fine thing indeed 
if I had strung so rich, varied, and highly div'ersified a life as 
I have brought to view in Faust upon the slender string of 
one pervading idea. 

“It was, in short,” continued Goethe, “not in my line, as a 
poet, to strive to embody anything abstract. I received in my 
mind impressions, and those of a sensuous, animated, charming, 
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varied, hundredfold kind—just as a lively imagination pre¬ 
sented them: and I had, as a poet, nothing more to do than to 
round off and elaborate artistically such views and impressions, 
an<l by means of a lively representation so to bring them 
forward that others might receive the same impression in 
hearing or reading my representation of them. 

“If I still wished, as a poet, to represent any idea, I would 
do it in short poems, where a decided unity could prevail, and 
where a complete survey would be easy; as, for instance, in the 
Metamorphosis of Animals, that of the plants, the poem Btqiusl 
(V'crmaehtniss), and many others. The only production of 
greater extent in which I am conscious of having laboured to set 
forth a pcr\'ading idea is probably my Wahlvenrandisehaften. 
'1 his novel ha.s thus become comprehensible to the understand¬ 
ing; hut I will not say that it is therefore better. I am rather 
of the opinion, that the more incommensurable, and the more 
incomprehensible to the understanding, a poetic pro<luction is, 
so much the better it is.” 


(Sup.) Tur-sday, May is, 1827. 

Herr von Holtey. from Paris, has been here for some time, 
and has been well received evcr>’wherc, on account of his person 
and talent. A very friendly intimacy has also been formed 
between him and Goethe and his family. 

Goethe lias for some days been drawn into his garden, where 
he is very happy with quiet activity. I called upon him there 
to-day, with Herr von Holtey and Count .Schulcnhurg; the 
former of «liom took his leave, in order to go to Berlin wiilj 
Ampere. 

We<Jiics<JAy, June 20, itzy. 

The family table was covered for five; the rooms were vacant 
and cool; %shich was ver>- pleasant, considering the great heat. 
I went into the spacious room next the dining-hall, where are 
the worked carpet and the colossal bust of Juno. 

After I had talked up and down alone for a short time, 
Goethe came in from his work-room, and seated himself by the 
window. “Take a chair too,” said he; “wo will talk a little 
lj« forc the others arrive. I am glad that you have become 
acquainted with Count Sternberg at my house; he has de- 
I iried, and I am now once more in my wonted state of activity 

iinf! repose/' •a x 

" 1 he present appearance and manner of the Count, said 1, 
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“seemed to me remarkable, as well as his great attainments. 
Whatever the conversation turned on, he was always at home, 
and talked about everything with the greatest ease though 
with thoroughness and discretion.” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “he is a highly remarkable man, and his 
influence and connections in Germany are extensive. .-Vs a 
botanist, he is known throughout Europe by his Flora Stib- 
Irrratua, and he also stands high as a mineralogist. Do you 
know his history?” 

“No,” said I, “but I should like to hear something about 
him. I saw him as a count and a man of the world, and also 
a person profoundly versed in various brancltes of science. 
This is a riddle 1 should like to see solved.” 

Goethe told me the Count in his youth had been destined 
for the priesthood, and had commenced his studies at Rome; 
but afteiavards, when Austria had withdrawn certain favours, 
he had gone to Naples. Goethe then proceeded, in the most 
profound and interesting manner, to set forth a remarkable 
life, wliich would have adorned the Wanderjahre, but which I do 
not feel I can repeat here. The conversation now turned upon 
the Bohemian schools, and their great advanUiges—especially 
for a thorough aesthetic culture. 

Frau von Goethe, young Goethe, and Fraulein Ulrica, now 
came in; and we sat down to table. The conversation was gay 
and varied, the pietists of some cities in Northern Germany 
being a subject. It was remarked that these pietistical 
separations had destroyed the liarmony of whole families. 

I was able to give an instance of the kind, having nearly 
lost an excellent friend because he could not convert me to 
his opinions. He, as I stated, was thoroughly convinced that 
good works and one’s own merits are of no avail, and that man 
can only win favour with the Deity by the grace of ('.hrist. 

“A female friend,” observed Frau von Goethe, “said some¬ 
thing of the sort to me; but even now 1 scarcely know what is 
meant by grace and what by good works.” 

“According to the present course of the world, in conversing 
on all such topics,” said Goethe, “ there is nothing but a medley; 
and perhaps none of you knows whence it comes. 1 will tell 
you. The doctrine of good works—namely, that man, by good 
actions, legacies, and beneficent institutions, can avoid thc 
penalty of sin, and rise in the favour of God—is Catliolic. But 
the reformers, out of opposition, rejected this doctrine, and 
declared in lieu of it that man must seek solely to recognize the 
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merits of Christ and become a partaker of his grace; which, 
indeed, leads to good works. But nowadays all this is mingled 
together, and nobody knows whence a thing comes.” 

I remarked, more in thought than openly, that difference of 
opinion in religious matters had always sown dissension among 
men, and made them enemies; nay, that the first murder had 
l>een caused by a difference in the mode of worshipping God. 
I said that I had lately been reading Byron’s Cain, and had 
been particularly struck by the third act, and the manner in 
which the murder is brought about. 

“It is indeed admirable,” said Goethe. "Its beauty is such 
as we shall not see a second time in the world.” 

"Cain,” said I, "was at first prohibited in England; but 
now everybody reads it. and young English travellers usually 
carry a complete Byron with them.” 

"It was folly,” said Goethe; "for in fact there is nothing 
in the whole of Cain that is not taught by the English bishops 
themselves.” 

The Chancellor was announcctl. He came in and sat down 
with us at table. (Joethe’s grandchildren, Walter and Wolf- 
cang. also came in, jumping one after the other. Wolf pressed 
close to the Chancellor. 

"Bring your album.” said Goethe, “and show the Chancellor 
\our princess, and what Count Sternberg wrote for you.” 

Wolf sprang up and brought the book. The Chancellor 
looked at the portrait of the princess, with the verses annc.xod 
bv Goethe. Turning over the leaves, he came to Zelter’s in- 
s» ription, and read aloud, Lerne gehorchen (“ Learn to obey ’ ). 

•'Those arc the only ration.^I words in the whole book,” saul 
(ioeihe, laughing. "Indeed. Zeltcr is always majestic and to 
the point. I am now looking over bis letters with Ricmcr; and 
they contain inv.aluable things. Those letters he has written 
me "on his travels are especially of worth; for he has, as a sound 
architect and musician, the advanti^e that he can never want 
interesting subjects for criticism. As soon as he enters a city, 
the buil'iings stand before him. and tell him their merits and 
their faults. 

" l lun the mu-sical societies receive him at once, and show 
tlu-msclvcs to the master with their virtues and their defects. 
I ( a shorthand w riter could but have recorded his conversations 
with his musical scholars, we should possess something unique. 
In such matters is Zeltcr great and genial, and always hits the 
nail on tlic head.” 
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Thureday, July 5, 1827. 

Towards evening, I met Goethe in the park, returning from a 
ride. As he passed he beckoned to me to come and see him. 
I went immediately to his house, where I found Coudray. 
Goethe alighted, and wc went up the steps with him. We sat 
down to the round table in the so-called Juno-room, an<l had 
not talked long before the Chancellor came in and joined us. 
The conversation turned on political subjects—Wellington’s 
embassy to St. Petersburg and its probable consequences, (^po 
d’Istria, the delayed liberation of Greece, the restriction of the 
Turks to Constantinople, and the like. 

We talked, too, of Napoleon’s times; especially about the 
Duke d’Enghicn, whose incautious revolutionary conduct was 
much discussed. 

We then came to more pacific topics, and Wieland’s tomb at 
Osmannstedt was a fruitful subject. Coudray told us he was 
engaged on an iron enclosure for the tomb. He gave us a 
clear notion of his intention, drawing the form of the iron 
railing. 

When the Chancellor and Coudray departed, Goethe asked 
me to stay. “For one who, like me, lives through ages," said 
he, “it always seems odd when I hear about statues and monu¬ 
ments. I can never think of a statue erected in honour of a 
distinguished man without already seeing it cast down and 
trampled upon by future warriors. Alrea<iy I see Coudray's 
iron railing about Wicland’s grave forged into horseshoes, and 
shining under the feet of future cavalry; and I may even say 
that I have witnessed such a case at Frankfort. Wicland's 
grave is, besides, much too near the 11m; the stream in loss than 
a hundred years will have so worn the shore by its sudden 
turn, that it will have reached the body." 

We had some good-humoured jests about the terrible in¬ 
constancy of earthly things, and then, returning to Coudray’s 
drawing, were delighted with the delicate and strong strokes of 
the English pencils, which are so obedient to the draughtsman 
tliat the thought is conveyed immediately to the paper without 
the slightest loss. This led the conversation to drawing; and 
Goethe showed me a fine one by an Italian master, representing 
the boy Jesus in the temple with the doctors. He then showed 
me an engraving alter the finished picture on this subject; and 
in.iny remarks were made, all in fav’our of drawings. 

“I have lately been so fortunate,” said he, "as to buy, at :\ 
reasonable rate, many excellent drawings by celebrated mastcr.s. 
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Such drawangs are invaluable—not only because they give, in 
its purity, the mental intention of the artist; but also because 
they bring immediately before us the mood of his mind at the 
moment of creation. In every stroke of this drawing of the 
boy Jesus in the temple, we perceive the great clearness and 
quiet serene resolution in the mind of the artist; and this 
beneficial mood is extended to us while we contemplate the 
work. The arts of painting and sculpture have, moreover, the 
great advantage that tliey are purely objective, and attract 
us without violently cxcif’ng our feelings. Such a work either 
speaks to us not at all. or speaks in a very decided manner. 
A poem, on the other hand, makes a far more vague impression 
—exciting in each hearer different emotions.” 

"I have,” said I. “been lately reading Smollett’s excellent 
novel of Roderick Random. It gave me almost the same im¬ 
pression as a good drawing. It is a direct representation of 
the subject, without a trace of a leaning towards the senti¬ 
mental : actual life stands before us as it is—often repulsive and 
<lctcstablc cnougit. yet as a whole giving a pleasant impression 
on account of the decided reality. ’ 

“I have often heard the praises of Roderick Random, and 
lielieve what you say of it, but have never read it. Do you 
know Johnson’s Rasselas} Just read it, and tell me what you 
think of it.” 

I promised to do so. 

“In Lord Dyron,” said I, “I frequently find pass.ages that 
merely bring objcels before us, without affecting our feelings 
otherwise than the drawing of a good painter. Don Juan is 
especiallv rich in such passages.” 

“ Ves,” said Goethe, “here Lord Byrun was great; his pictures 
have an air of reality, as lightly thrown off as if they were 
improvised. 1 know but little of Don Juan] but I remember 
passages from his other poems—especially sea scenes, with a 
sail peeping out here and there; which are quite invalu.able, for 
tliev make us feci the sea-breeze blosving.” 

“In his Don Juan," said I. “I have p.irticul.arly admired the 
representation of London, which his carele.ss verses bring before 
our very eyes. He is not very scrupulous whether an object 
is poetical or not; he seizes and uses all just as they come 
before him, down to tfie wigs in tlie haircultcr’s window and 
the men who fill the street-lamps with oil.” 

“Our German xsthetical people,” said Goethe, “arc always 
talking about poetical and unpocticai objects; and in one 
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respect they are not quite wrong, yet at bottom no real object 
is unpootical if the poet knows how to use it properly.” 

We then spoke of the Tvo Foscari, and I remarked that 
Byron drew excellent women. 

"His women,” said Goethe, “are good. Indeed, this is the 
only vase into which we modems can pour our ideality; nothing 
can be done with the men. Homer has got all beforehand in 
Achilles and Ulysses, the bravest and the most prudent.” 

“There is something terrible in the Foscari," I continued, 
“on account of the frequent recurrence of the rack. It is 
hard to conceive how Lord Byron could dwell so long on this 
torturing subject, for the sake of the piece.” 

“That sort of thing,” said Goethe, “was Byron’s clement: 
he was always a self-tormentor; hence such subjects were his 
darling theme, as you see in all his works—scarcely one has a 
cheerful subject. But the execution of the Foscari is worthy 
of great praise—is it not?” 

“AdmirableI" said I; “every word is strong, significant, 
and subservient to the aim; indeed, I have hitherto found no 
weak lines in Byron. I always fancy I see him issuing from the 
sea-waves, fresh, and full of creative power. The more I read 
him, the more I admire the greatness of his talent; and I think 
you were right to present him with that immortal monument 
of love in Helena." 

“I could not,” said Goethe, “make use of any man as the 
representative of the modem poetical era except him, who 
undoubtedly is the greatest genius of our century. Again, 
Byron is neither antique nor romantic, but like the present 
day itself. This was the sort of man I required. Then he 
suited me on account of his unsatisfied nature and his warlike 
tendency, which led to his death at Missolonglii. A treatise 
upon Byron would be neither convenient nor advisable; but 
I shall not fail to pay him honour and to allude to him at 
proper times.” 

Goethe spoke further of Helena, now it had again become a 
subject of discourse. “I at first intended a very different 
close,” said he. “I modified it in various ways, and once 
very well, but I will not tell you how. Then this conclusion 
with Lord Byron and Missolonghi was suggested to me by the 
events of the day, and I gave up all the rest. You have 
observed the character of the chorus is quite destroyed by the 
mourning song: until this time it has remained thoroughly 
antique, or has never belied its girlish nature; but here of a 
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sudden it becomes nobly reflecting, and says tilings such as it 
has never thought or could think.” 

‘‘Certainly,” said I, “I remarked it; but, since I have seen 
Rubens’s landscape with the double shadow, and have got an 
insight into the idea of fiction, such things do not disturb roe. 
These little inconsistencies are of no consequence, if by their 
means a higher degree of beauty is obtained.^ The song had to 
be sung somehow or other; and, as there was no other chorus 
present, the girls were forced to sing it.” 

‘‘I wonder.” said Goethe, laugliing, “what tlie German critic.s 
will say? Will they have freedom and boldness enough to get 
over this? Understanding will be in the way of the French; 
they wrtl not consider that the imagination has its own laws, to 
which the umierstanding cannot and should not penetrate. 

“If imagination did not originate things that must ever be 
problems to the undcrstantling, there would be but little for 
the imagination to do. It is this which separates poetry from 
prose—in which understaiuling always is, and always should be. 
at home.” 

I now' look leave, for it was ten o’clock. We had been 
sitting without candies; the clear suinmer evening shining from 
tlie nortl» over the Ettersberg. 


Ntend.-ty cvemDg, July 9. 1S27- 

I fountl Goethe alone, examining the plaster-casts from the 
Stosch cabinet. “.My Berlin fricn.ls,” said he, “have had the 
kindness to send me this whole collection to look at. I am 
alrea<ly arqu.iinied with most of these fine things: but now I see 
them in the instructive arrangement of Winckelmann. I use 
liis description, and consult him in cases where I am doubtful.” 

We had not long talke<J before the Chancellor came in. He 
told us the news from the pubhc papers: among other things, 
of a keeper of a menagerie, who, out of a longing for lion’s 
Mesh, had killed a lion, and dre.sscd a Urge piece of him. 

“I wonder,” said Goethe, “he did not r.ithcr try .an ape; 
tiiat would have been a tender relishing morsel.” 

Wc talke«l of the ugliness of these beasts, remarking that they 
were the more unplca.‘..int the more they were like men. 

“I do not understand,” said the Chancellor, “ how princes can 
keep these animals near them and even take pleasure in them.” 

' Goethe hjJ evitJcnlly succeeded in convincini; lUkcriiiann thnl the 
(..'ills cenius .-tie additional merit-;. The remark that follows the 
III thr lest IS worthy of Mr. I’uJI in Th^ CnUe. 
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“Princes,” said Goethe, “are so much tormented by dis¬ 
agreeable men that they regard these more disagreeable animals 
as a means of balancing the other unpleasant impressions. W'c 
common people naturally dislike apes and the screaming of 
parrots, because we sec them in circumstances for which they 
were not made. If we could ride upon elephants among palm- 
trees, we should there find apes and parroquets quite in their 
place, perhaps pleasant. But, as I said, princes are right to 
drive away one repulsive thing with something still more 
repulsive. 

“On this point.” said he, “a scrap of verse occurs to me, 
which perhaps you do not remember: 

If tnen should ever blasts become^ 
linng only brutes into your room, 

And less disgust you*U purely feel: 

We all are Adames children stiU.** 

Goethe laughed. “Yes,” said he. “that is so. A coarseness 
can only be driven out by another that is stronger. I an) 
reminded of an incident from my earlier time (when, among 
the aristocracy, here and there, were some very beastly gentle¬ 
men), that at table in a superior company and in presence of 
women, a rich nobleman used very clumsy language—to the 
embarrassment and vexation of all. who were obliged to hear 
him. There was nothing in mere term.s by which he could be 
reproved. A determined, important-looking gentleman, who 
sat opposite him. therefore chose another means: he began verj' 
loudly a gross impropriety that frightened everybody, including 
that same boor, so that he felt quenched and ditl not open his 
mouth again. From that moment the conversation took a 
pleasant cheerful turn, to the happiness of all present; and 
that determined gentleman received much thanks for his 
unexampled courage, in consideration of the excellent result 
obtained.” 

After we had enjoyed this lively anecdote, the Chancellor 
turned the conversation on the present state of the oppositi<)n 
and the ministerial party at Paris; repeating, almost word for 
word, a powerful speech that an extremely bold democrat had 
made against the minister, in defending himself before a court 
of justice. We had an opi)ortunity once more to marvel at the 
happy memory of the Chancellor. There was much conversa¬ 
tion upon this subject, especially upon the censorship of the 
press, between Goethe and the Chancellor: the theme provc<l 
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fertile, Goethe showing himself as usual a mild aristocrat, and 
liis friend as usual apparently taking the side of the people. 

"I have no fears for the French,” said Goethe; “they stand 
on such a height from a world-historical point of view that 
tlu-ir mind cannot by any means be suppressed. The law 
restraining the press can have only a beneficial effect; especially 
as its limitations concern nothing essential, but are only against 
personalities. An opposition that has no bounds is a fiat 
affair; while limits sharpen its wits, and this is a great advantage. 
To speak out an opinion directly and coarsely is only excusable 
when one is perfectly right; but a party, for the very reason that 
it is a party, cannot be wholly in the right; therefore the indirect 
method in which the French have ever been great models is 
the best. I say to my serxant plainly, ‘Huns, pull off my 
boots,’ and he understands; but if I am with a friend, and wish 
the srrc’ice from him, I must not speak so bluntly, but must find 
some pleasant friendly way, to ask him to perform this kind 
office. This necessity excites my mind; and. for the same reason 
as I have said. 1 like some restraint upon the press. The French 
have always had the reputation of being tlie most spiritual of 
nations, ami they ought to preserve it. We Germans speak 
out our opinions without ceremony, and have not acquired 
much skill in the indirect mode. 

‘•'1 he parties at Paris would be still greater if they were more 
liberal and free, and understood each other better. They stand 
on a higher grade, from a world-historical point of view, than 
the Imgiish; whose parliament consists of .strong opposing 
powers tliat paralyse one another, and wherein the great pene¬ 
tration «>f an individual lias a difficulty in working its way— 
as we sec by t anning, and the many annoyances besetting 

thnt great statesman.*' 

Wo ro-sc to po, but Goethe was so full of life that the con¬ 
versation was continued awhile standing. At last he bid us 
an affectionate farewoll. and I accompanied the Clianccllor home. 

SuHiiay. July 15, 1^27* 

I went at eight o’clock this evening to see Goethe, whom I 
(fund just returned from his gar.ien. 

•'See what lies there?” said hea romance, in three volumes; 
and bv whom, think vou? by Manzoni. ’ 

I looked at the hooks; which were very handsomely l)ouiul, 
and inscribed to Goethe. “Manzoni is industrious,” said I. 

' there is movement there, ” said Goethe. 
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"I know nothing of Manzoni," said I, “except his ode to 
Napoleon, which I lately read again in your translation, and 
have admired. Each strophe is a picture." 

“You are right,” said Goethe, “the ode is excellent; but do 
you find anyone who speaks of it in Germany? It might as 
well not have existed, although it is the best poem made upon 
the subject.” 

Goethe continued reading the English newspapers, with 
which I had found him engaged when I came in. I took up 
that volume of Carlyle’s translation of German Romance wliich 
contains Musieus and Fouqu6. The Englishman, who is inti¬ 
mately acquainted with our literature, had prefixed to every 
translation a memoir and a criticism of the author. I read 
that upon Fouque; remarking with pleasure that the biography 
was written with much thought and profundity, and that the 
critical point of view from which this favourite author was to 
be contemplated was indicated with great understanding anrl 
a tranquil penetration into poetic merits. At one time, the 
clever Englishman compares Fouque to the voice of a singer 
that has no great compass and but few notes, but those few 
are good and beautifully melodious. To illustrate his meaning 
further, he takes a simile from ecclesiastical polity; saying that 
Fouque does not hold in the poetic church the place of a bishop 
or dignitary of the first rank, but rather satisfies himself with the 
duties of a chaplain and looks very well in this humble station. 

While I was reading this, Goethe had gone into the back 
chamber. He sent his servant, who invited me to come to 
him there. 

Said he, “A new translation of Sophocles has arrived. It 
reads well, and seems to be excellent; I will compare it with 
Solgcr. Now, what say you to Carlyle?” 

I told him what I had been reading upon Fouqu6. 

“Is not that very good?” said Goethe. “ .^ye, there are 
clever people over the sea, who know us and can appreciate us. 

“In other departments,” continued Goethe, “there is no 
lack of good heads even among us Germans. I have been 
reading, in the Berlin Register, the criticism of a historian upon 
Schlosser, which is vcr>' great. It is signed by Heinrich Leo. 
a person of whom I never heard but about whom we must 
inquire. He stands higher than the French—which, from a 
historical point of view, is saying something. They stick too 
much to the real, and cannot get the ideal into their heads; 
the German has this quite at his command. Leo has admirable 
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views upon the castes of India. Much is said of aristocracy 
and democracy; but the whole affair is simply this: in youth, 
when we either possess nothing, or know not how to value 
tranquil possession, we arc democrats; but when, in a long life, 
\vc have acquired property, we wish not only to be secure of it 
ourselves, but also that our children and grandchildren shall 
be secure of inheriting it, and quietly enjoying it. Therefore 
in old age we are always aristocrats, to whatever opinions we 
may have been inclined in youth. Leo speaks with a great 
deal of thought upon this point. 

“We are weakest in the aesthetic department, and may wait 
long before we meet such a man as Carlyle. It is pleasant to 
see that intercourse is now so close among the French, English, 
and Germans, that we shall be able to correct one another. 
This is the greatest use of a world-literature, which will show 
itself more and more. 

“Carlyle has written a life of Schiller, and judged him as it 
would be difficult for a C'lerman to judge liim. On the other 
hand, we are clear about Shakespeare and Byron, and can per¬ 
haps appreciate their merits better than the English themselves.” 

Wednesday. July :8, 1827. 

“I must annoxince to you,” was Goethe's first salutation at 
dinner, “that Manzoni’s novel soars far above all we know of 
the kind. I need say to you nothing more, except that the 
interior life—all that comes from the soul of the poet, is 
absolutely perfect; and that the outward—the delineation of 
localities, an<l the like, is in no way inferior. That is saying 
something.’.’ I was astonished and pleased to hear this. “In 
reading.” continued Goethe, “we are constantly passing from 
emotion to admiration, and again from admiration to emotion; 
so that we are always subject to one of those great influences: 
higher than this. I think, we cannot go. In this novel we have 
first seen what Manzom is. Here his perfect interior is exhibited, 
which he had no opportunity to display in his dramatic works. 
I will now read the best novel by Sir Walter Scott—perhaps 
WaverUy, which I do not yet know —and I shall see how 
Man/oni will come out in comp.irison with this great English 
writer. 

Manzoni’s internal culture here appears so high that scarcely 
anything can approach it. It satisfies us like perfectly ripe 
fruit. In his treatment and exhibition of details, he is as clear 
as the Italian sky itself.’* 
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“Has he any marks of sentimentality?” said I. 

“He has sentiment,” replied Goethe, “but is perfectly free 
from sentimentality; his feeling for every situation is manly 
and genuine. But I will say no more to-day. I am still in 
the first volume; soon you shall hear more.” 

Saturday, July ai, 1837. 

When I came into Goethe’s room this evening, I found him 
reading Manzoni’s novel. 

"I am in the third volume already,” said he, as he laid aside 
the book, “and am thus getting many new thoughts. You 
know Aristotle says of tragedy, ‘It must excite fear, if it is to 
be good.’ This is true, not only of tragedy, but of many other 
sorts of poetry. You find it in my Colt und die Bayadere. 
You find it in every good comedy, even in the Siehen Madehen 
in Uniform (Seven Girls in Uniform), as we do not know how 
the joke will turn out for the dear creatures. 

“This fear may be of two sorts; it may exist in the shape of 
alarm (Angst), or in that of uneasiness (Bangigkeil). The latter 
feeling is awakened when we see a moral evil threatening and 
gradually overshadowing the personages; as, for instance, in 
the Elective Affinities. But alarm is awakened, in reader or 
specutor, when the person^es arc threatened with physical 
danger; as, for instance, in the Galley Slave, and in Der 
Ereyschutz—n^y, in the scene of the Wolfs-glen, not only alarm, 
hut a sense of annihilation, is awakened in the spectators. 
Now, Manzoni makes use of this alarm with wonderful felicity, 
by resolving it into emotion, and thus leading us to admiration. 
•Alarm is of a material character, and will be excited in every 
reader; but admiration is excited by a recognition of the writer’s 
skill, and only the connoisseur will be blessed with this feeling. 
What say you to these xsthctics of mine? If I were younger, 
I would write something according to this theory, tliough 
perhaps not so extensive a work as this of Manzoni. 

“I am now really curious to know what the gentlemen of 
the Globe will say to this novel. They are clever enough to 
perceive its excellences; and the whole tendency of the work 
is so much grist to the mill of these liberals, although Manzoni 
has shown himself very moderate. Nevertheless, the French 
seldom receive a work with such pure kinflliness as we: they 
cannot readily adapt themselves to the author’.s point of view"; 
hut, even in the best, always find something not to their mind, 
which the author should have done othenvise.” 
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Goethe then described some parts of the novel, to show me 
in what spirit it was written. 

“There arc four things,” said he, “that have contributed 
especially to the excellence of Manzoni’s works. First, he is 
an excellent historian, and consequently gives his inventions 
a depth and dignity which raise them far above what are 
commonly called novels. Secondly, the Catholic religion is 
favourable to him, giving him many poetical relations that he 
could not have had as a Protestant. Thirdly, it is to the 
advantage of tite book that the author has suffered much in 
revolutionary collisions; which, if they did not affect him, have 
wounded his friends and sometimes ruined them. Fourthly, 
it is in favour of tills novel that the scene is laid in the charming 
country near Lake Como, which has been stamped on the 
poet’s mind from youth upwards and which he therefore knows 
by heart. Hence ari^es also that distinguishing merit of the 
work—its distinctness and wonderful accuracy in describing 
localities.” 


MootJay. July 23, 1627. 

When I asked for Goethe, about eight o’clock this evening, 
I heard that he had not yet returned from the garden. I 
therefore went to meet him, and found him in the park, sitting 
on a bench in the shade of the lindens; his grand.'ion Wolfgang 
at his side. He motioned me to sit down by him. We had 
no sooner exchanged salutations, than the conversation again 
tunicd upon Manzoni. 

“I told you lately,” Goethe began, “that the historian had 
been of great use to the poet in this novel: hut now, in the 
third volume, 1 find that the liistorian hurts the poet, for 
Signor Manzoni throws off at once the poet’s mantle, and 
Stands for some time as a naked historian. This happens in 
his descriptions (»f war, famine, and pestilence—things which are 
repulsive, and are now made insufferable by the circumstantial 
details of a <lry chronicle. 

•The German translator must seek to avoid this fault; he 
must get rid of a great part of the war and famine, and two- 
thirds of the |)lague, so as only to leave what is necessary to 
carry on the action. If Manzoni had had at his side a friendly 
adviser, he might easily have shunned this fault; but, as a 
historian, he had too great u respect for reality. This gives 
him trouble even in his dramatic works; where, however, he 
helps himself through by adding the superlluous liistorical 
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matter in the shape of notes. Here, however, he could not get 
rid of his historical furniture in the same manner. This is 
very remarkable. Nevertheless, as soon as the persons of the 
romance reappear, the poet stands once more before us in all 
his glory, and compels us to our accustomed admiration.” 

\Ve rose and w.Uked towards the house. 

‘‘You will hardly understand,” said Goethe, “how a poet 
like Manzoni, capable of such admirable compositions, couM 
even for a moment sin against poetry. Vet the cause is simple 
—it is this: .Manzoni, like Schiller, was a bom poet; but our 
times are so bad, that the j>oet can fintl no nature fit for his 
use in the human life that surrounds him. To build himself 
up, Schiller seized on two great subjects, philosophy and history; 
Manzoni, on history alone. Schiller’s Wal/i'nsfriu is so great 
that there is nothing else like it of the same sort; yet you will 
find that even these two powerful helpers—history and philo 
sophy—have injured parts of the work, and hinder a purely 
poetical success. So Manzoni suffers from too great a load 
of history.” 

"Your excellency,” said I, “speaks great things, and I am 
happy in hearing you.” 

“Man/oni,” said Goethe, “helps us to good thoughts.” 

He was proceeding with his remarks, wlicn the Chancellor 
met us at the gate of Goethe’s house-garden, and the conversa¬ 
tion was then interrupted. He joined us as a welcome friend; 
and we accompanied Goethe up the little stairs, through the 
chamber of busts, into the long saloon, where the curtain.s were 
let down, and two lights were burning on the table near the 
window. We sat down by the table, and Goethe and the 
Chancellor talked upon subjects of another kind. 

(Sup.) Wfdnesday, July 25, 1827. 

Goethe has lately received a letter from Walter Scott, whicli 
has given him great pleasure. He sliowcd it to me lo-dav. 
and, as the English handwriting was very illegible to him. he 
b^ged me to translate the contents to him. It appears that 
Goethe had first written to the renowned English poet, and 
th-it this letter w.ts in reply.* 

“I feel myself highly honoured,” writes Walter Scott, “that 
any of my productions should have been so fortunate as to 

* tVhal follovTs » a series ol rctransIaUons from the German transla* 
Uon of passages in Sicotfs •letter. The origin.il Kngitsb text is pnnlcd 
(apparently not m full) m Lockhart’s Ltfe of ScoU. 
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attract the attention of Goethe, to the number of whose 
admirers I liavc belonged since the year 1798, when, not¬ 
withstanding my slight knowledge of the German language. 
I was bold enough to translate into English the Coetz von lirr- 
lichingen. In this youthful undertaking, I had quite forgotten 
that it is not enough to feel the beauty of a work of genius, 
but that one must also thoroughly understand the language 
in which it is written before one can succeed in making such 
beauty apparent to others. Nevertheless. I still set some 
value on that youthful effort, because it at least shows that I 
knew how to choose a subject which was worthy of admiration. 

“I have often heard of you, through my son-in-law, Lock¬ 
hart, a young man of literary eminence, who, some years before 
he became connected with my family, ha<l the honour of being 
introduced to the father of German literature. It is impossible 
that you should recollect every individual of the great number 
of those who feel themselves urged to pay you their respects: 
but I believe no one is more heartily devoted to you than that 
young member of my family. 

‘‘My friend Sir John Hope, of Pinkie, has lately had tlje 
honour of seeing you, and I hoped to write to you by him; I 
afterwards look this liberty through two of his relations, who 
designed to travel over Germany; but illness prevented their 
putting their project into execution, so that after two or three 
months my letter returned to me. I also, at an earlier perioil, 
dared to seek Goetlie’s acquaintance, and tliat before the 
flattering notice which he has been so kind as to take of me. 

'■ It is Idghly gratifying to all admirers of genius to know that 
one of the greatest European models enjoys a fortunate and 
honourable retreat, at an age when he secs himsi If respected in 
so remarkable a manner. Poor Lord Hyron’s destiny did not 
grant hini so fortunate a lot, since it carried him off in the 
pnme of life, and cut short all that h.ad been hoped and ex¬ 
pected from him. He esteemed himself fortunate in the 
honour which you paid him, and felt how much he was in¬ 
debted to a poet to whom ail the writers of the present genera¬ 
tion owe so much, that they f«el themselves bound to look 
up to liim with thilil-likc veneration. 

■ I have taken the liberty of rcque.-ling MM. Trcuttcl and 
\\’urtz to send to you my attempt at a biography of that 
remarkable man wliu for so many years had so terrible an 
influence in the world w hich he governed. Besides, I do not 
know whether I am not under some obligation to him. inasmuch 
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as he made me carry arms for twelve years, during which time 
I sei^'ed in a corps of our militia, and, in spite of a long-standing 
lameness, became a good horseman, huntsman, and shot. These 
good qualities have latterly a little forsaken me; rheumatism, 
that sad torment of our northern climate, having affected my 
limbs. However, I do not complain; for I sec my sons join 
in the pleasures of the chase, since I have been obliged to 
give them up. 

“ My eldest son has a squadron of hussars, which is a great 
deal for a young man of five-and-twenty. My younger son 
has lately taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Oxford, and 
is now going to spend some months at home, before he enters 
into the world. As it has pleased God to take their mother 
from me, my youngest daughter manages my domestic affairs, 
ify eldest daughter is married, and has a family of her own. 

“This is the domestic condition of a man concerning whom 
you have so kindly inquired. For the rest, I possess enough to 
live quite as I wish, notwithstanding some very heavy losses. 
I inhabit a stately old mansion, where every friend of Goethe’s 
will at all times be welcome. The hall is filled with armour, 
which would even have suited Jaxthausen; a large bloodhound 
guards the entrance. 

■'I have, however, forgotten him who contrived that people 
should not forget him wliilc alive. 1 hope you will pardon 
the faults of the work, wliilst you consider that the aulljor was 
animated by the wish to treat the memory of this extraordinary 
man as sincerely as his island prejudices would allow. 

“.As this opportunity of writing to you has suddenly and 
accidentally l«cn afforded me by a traveller, and admits of 
no delay, I have not time to say more, excepting that I wish 
you a continuance of good health and repose, and subscribe 
myself, with the most sincere and deepest esteem, 

"Waitfr Scott. 

"EdinburKh. July 9, 18^7.’* 

Goethe was, as I said, delighted with this letter. He was, 
however, of opinion that it p.iid him so much respect that he 
must put a great deal to the account of the courtesy' of a 
man of rank and refined cultivation. 

He then mentioned the good and affectionate m.-xfiner in 
which Walter Scott spoke of his family connections, which 
pleased him highly’, as a sign of l)rotherly confidence. 

'T am really quite impatient/' continued he, "for his Life 
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oj Napolfon, wliich he announces to me. I hear so many 
contradictions and vehement protestations concerning the 
book, that I am already certain it will, in any case, be very 
remarkable.” 

I asked about Lockhart, and whether he still recollected him. 

Perfectly well! ” returned Goethe. " His personal appearance 
makes so decided an impression that one cannot easily forget 
him. From all I hear from Englishmen, and from my daughter- 
in-law, he must be a young man from whom great things in 
literature are to be expected. 

■'I almost wonder that Walter Scott docs not say a word 
about Carlyle, who lias so decided a German tendency that he 
must ccrlainlv be known to him.‘ 

-It is admirable in Carlyle that, in his judgment of our 
German authors, he has especially in view the mental and 
moral core as that which is really influential. Carlyle is a 
moral force of great importance. 'Ihere is in him much for 
the future.” 

Mond.»y. Septerober 24. 1827. 

I went with Goethe to IJerka. Wc drove oft soon after 
eight o clrn-k; the morning was very beautiful. The road is 
uphill at first; and, as there was nothins m the scenery worth 
looking at, Goethe talked on literary sul^jccts. A well-known 
tiorman poet had lately passed through Weimar, and shown 


Goethe his album. >. ■ i n 

•You cannot imagine what stuff it contains, said Goethe. 

' \11 tlic poets write as if they were ill and the whole world 

were a la/..iretto. I hey all speak of the woo and the misery of 

this e.trth and of the joy.« of a hereafter; all are discontented, 

and one dr.iws the other into a state of still greater discontent. 

Ihis is .a real abuse of poetry, which was given to us to hide 

the little discords of life and to make man contented with the 

world and his condition. But the present generation is afraid 

..f all such strength, and only feels pociua! when it has weakness 

have hit on a good word,” continued Gocliic, “to tease 
these gentlemen. 1 will call their poetry ' Uuarctlo-poetty- 
and I will give the name of Tyrtacan-poeiry to that which 
not only sings war-songs, but also arms men with courage to 
iiiiiiergo the conflicts of life. 

> "C.irlvlr never vpokc to Scott, .-.s he hoped to do: nor did Sir )VaMcr 
even a. knowledge his letter.”—I=R0VDK ; Thofuxs Carlylt. 1 h< I trst horty 

y^ars, I, 43^* 
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At the bottom of the carriage lay a basket made of rushes, 
with two handles, which attracted my attention. “ I brought 
it with me from Maricnbad,” said Goethe, “where there art- 
baskets of the sort of every size; and I am so accustomed to it 
that I cannot travel without it. You see, when it is empty 
it folds up, and occupies but little room; but when it is full 
it stretches out very wide, and holds more than you would 
imagine. It is soft and pliant, and at the same time so tough 
and strong that the heaviest things can be carried in it.“ 

“It has a very picturesque and even an antique appearance ’’ 
said I. ' 

You are right,” said Goethe; “it does approach the antique 
character: since it is not only as fit for its purpose as possible; 
but also has the simplest and most pleasing form—so that we 
may say it stands on the highest point of perfection. Durin" 
my mineralogical excursions in the Bohemian mountains, I 
found It especially serviceable; now, it contains our break¬ 
fast. If I had a hammer, I should not lack an opportunity 
to-day to knock off a piece here and there, and bring home 
the basket full of stones.” 

We had now reached the heights, and had a free prospect 
towards the hills behind which Berka lies. A little to the left 
we ww into the valley that leads to Hetschburg, and where, 
on the other side of the Ilm, is a hill which now turned towards 
us Its shadowy side and (on account of the vapours of the 
valley which hovered before it) seemed blue to my eye. I 
l(wkcd at the same spot through my glass, and the blue was 
obviously diminished. I observed this to Goethe. “Thus you 
see, said I, "what a great part the subject plays with these 
purely objective colours; a weak eye increases the density, 
while a sliarpened one drives it away or at any rate makes 
)t dimmish.” 

“Your remark is correct,” said Goethe; “a good telescope 

_ I .. 11, most distant mountains. The 

subject IS, in all the phenomena, far more important than is 
supposed. Even Widand knew this very well; for lie was 
wont to say, ‘People could easily be amused, if they were 
only amusable.'” ^ 

We laughed at the pleasant meaning of these words. We 
had meanwhile tlescended the little valley where the road 
p^ses over a roofed wooden bridge, under which the rain-torrents 
that flow down to Hetschburg had made a channel, which was 
now dry. Highway labourers were employed in setting up 
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against the bridge some reddish sandstones, which attracted 
Goethe’s attention. About a stone’s throw over the bridge, 
where the road goes gradually up the hill that separates the 
traveller from Berka, Goethe bade the coachman stop. 

“We will get out here,” said he, “and see whether we shall 
not relish a little breakfast in the open air.” 

\Vc got out and looked about us. The servant spread a 
napkin upon a four-cornered pile of stones, such as usually lie 
by the roadside, and brought the osier basket from the carriage, 
out of which he took roast partridges, new wheaten rolls, and 
pickled cucumbers. Goethe cut a partridge, and gave me half; 

I ate, standing up and walking about. Goethe had seated 
lumse’lf on the corner of a heap of stones. The coldness of the 
stones, on which the night-dew was still resting, must hurt 
iiim, I thought: and I expressed my anxiety. Goethe, however, 
assured me it would not hurt him at all; and then I felt quite 
tranquil, regarding it as a new token of the inward strength 
he must feel. Meanwhile the servant had brought a bottle of 
wine from the carriage, and fillc<l for us. 

“Our friend Schutze,” said Goethe, “is right to fly to the 
country cverv week; wc will take pattern by him; and, if this 
fine weather'continue for a while, this shall not be our last 

excursion.” , 

I passed afterwards, with Goethe, a most interesting day, 

partly in Berka. partly in Tonndorf. He talked much of the 
second pari of Faust, on which he was just beginning to work 
in earnest; I therefore lament so much the more that nothing 
is noted ilown in iny journal beyond this introduction. 

(Sup.) \Vcdocsd.ny. September 26. 1827. 
Goethe had invited me to take a drive this morning to the 
Hottclstedt F.cke, the most westerly summit of the Ettersberg, 
and thence to the Eucrsben? hunting-lodge. The day was very 
line, and wc drove early out of the Jacob’s gate. Behind 
iutzendorf, where the journey was uphill, and we could only 
drive leisurely, we had good opportunity for looking round us. 
Goethe noticed in the hedges a number of birds, and asked me 
if they were larks. Thou great and beloved one, thought I. 
though thou hast studied nature as few have, m ornithology 

ihnu api)earcst a mere child! . 1 i .. 

“Tliesc are yellow-h.immers and sparrows, returned 1 , and 

some late Gras-.Mucki n.* which, after moulting, come from the 

» Hcilgc-sparrows, warblers. 
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thicket of the Ettersberg down to the gardens and fields, and 
prepare for their migration; but there are no larks. It is not 
in the nature of larks to settle upon bushes. The field-larks 
or sky-larks rise upwards and dart down again to the earth; 
they also in the autumn fly through the air in flocks, and settle 
themselves somewhere in a stubble-field—they do not settle 
upon hedges and bushes. But the tree-lark lives on the summit 
ol high trees; it rises singing into the air, and drops down ag.iin 
to its tree-top. There is still another lurk, found in woodland 
glades, with a soft flute-like, but rather melancholy, song. It 
is not found on the Ettersberg, which is too lively and too near 
tlie dwellings of man; neither does it perch upon bushes.” 

“Hm!” said Goethe, “you appear to be no novice in these 
things.” 

“I have thoroughly studied the subject from boyhood,” said I. 
“and have always had my eyes and ears open. In the whole 
wood of the Ettersberg there are few spots through which I 
have not rambled repeatedly. Now, when I hear any note, I 
can venture to say from wliat bird it comes. I have also gone 
so far that, if anyone brings me a bird that has lost its feathers 
in captivity through bad treatment, I can restore it to health 
and full feather.” 

“Tell me something about moulting. You just now spoke of 
Gras-Mucken, which, after the completion of their moulting, 
come down into the fields from the thickets of the Ettersberg. 
Is moulting, then, confined to a certain time, and do all birds 
moult at once?” 

“Most birds,” said I, “commence at the end of the breeding 
season; that is. as soon as the young of the last brood can 
take care of themselves. But now the question is, whether 
the bird has time to moult between this period and that of its 
migration? If it has, it moults.and migrates with fresh feathers; 
if it has not, it migrates with its old feathers, and moults l.^ter 
in the warm south. Birds do not all return to us at the same 
time in spring; neither do they migrate at the same time in 
autumn. And this is because some are less affected by cold 
rough weather and can bear it beiu-r than others. But a 
bird that comes to us early migrates late, and a bird that 
comes to us late migrates early. 

“Thus, even amongst the Gras-Mucken. though they belong 
^^ 0116 class, there is a great difference. The chattering Gras- 
Miicke, or the Muller-clien,* arc heard at the end of .March; a 
_ * The lesser VIliitethroits. Literally ' iittU; 

1 
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fortnight after comes the black-headed one, or the monk 
{Momh)-, then, a week afterwards, the nightingale; and quite 
at the end of April or the beginning of May, the grey one. 
All these birds moult in August with us, as well as the young 
of the first brood; wherefore, at the end of August, young monks 
that have already black heads are caught. The young of the 
last brood, however, migrate with their first feathers, and moult 
later in the southern countries; for which reason young monks 
caught at the beginning of September, especially young male 
birds, have red heads like their mother.” 

“Is, then,” he asked, “the grey Gras-Miicke the latest bird 
that returns to us, or are there others later?” 

“The so-called yellow spott-vogel (mockins-bird), and the 
magnificent gulden Pirol {yellow thrush),” said I, “do not appear 
till about Whitsuntide. Both migrate in the middle of August, 
after the breeding season, and moult with their young in the 
south. If kept in cages, they moult with us in the winter; so 
that they arc very difficult to rear. They require much warmth, 
yet if we hang them near the stove they pine from the want of 
fresh air; while, if wc place them near the window, they pine 
in the cold of the long nights.” 

••It is supposed, then,” said Goethe, “that moulting is a 
disease, or at least is attended by bodily weakness?” 

“I would not say that,” said I. “It is a state of increased 
productiveness, which is gone through without difficulty in the 
open air, and with robust birds perfectly well in a room. I have 
liad Gras-Mufken that have not cca.sed singing dunng their 
moulting, a sign that they were thoroughly well. But if a 
bird kept in a room appears at all sickly during its moultii^, 
it mav be concluded that it has not been properly treated—with 
respect to food, water, or fresh air. If a bird kept in a room 
has grown so weak from want of air and freedom that it has not 
the productive power to moult, and if it is then taken into tlie 
fruitful fresh air, the moulting will go on as well as possible. 
With a bird at liberty, it pas.scs off so gently and gradually that 


it is scarcely felt.” , . j ■ *1. 

But stiU> you just now seemed to hint that nunng tnuir 

moulting the Gras-.Mucken retire into the depths of the 

^"“During that time,” said I, “they certainly need shelter; 
and in this ca.se Nature proceeds with such wisdom and mo<icra- 
tion that a bird during its moulting never loses so many fcathere 
at once as to rentier it incapable of dying well enough to reach 
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food. But it may still happen that it loses, for instance, at the 
same time the fourth, fifth, and sixth principal feathers of the 
left wing, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth feathers of the right 
one; so that, although it can still fly very well, it cannot fly 
well enough to escape from the pursuing birds of prey—especi¬ 
ally the swift and active tree falcon—and then a bushy thicket 
is very useful.” 

“Good! But does the moulting take place in both wings 
equally and symmetrically.^” 

“As far as my observation goes—yes; and that is very 
beneficial. For if a bird lost, for instance, three principal 
feathers from the left wing and not so many from the right, 
the wings would be without equilibrium, and the bird would 
have no proper control over its movements. It would be like 
a ship the sails of which are too heavy on one side and too 
light on the other.” 

“I see,” said Goethe, “we may penetrate into Nature on 
whatever side we please, and always come to some wisdom.” 

We were meanwhile continually going uphill, and were now 
on the edge of a pine wood. We came to a place where some 
stones had been broken and lay in a heap. Goethe told the 
coachman to stop, and begged me to alight and see if I could 
discover any fossils. I found some shells, and also some broken 
ammonites, which I handed to him when I again took mv 
seat. We drove on. 

“Always the old story,” said Goethe; “always the old bed 
of the sea! Looking down from this height upon Weimar, 
and upon the numerous villages around, it appears wonderful 
to think that there was a time when whales sported in the 
broad valley below. And yet there svas such a time—at least 
It IS highly probable. But the mew that flew over the sea 
that then covered this mountain certainly never thought that 
wc two should drive here to-day. And who knows whether 
in some thousands of years, the mew may not again fly over 
this mountain.^” ^ 


We w-cre now upon the height, and drove quickly along. On 
our nght were oaks, beeches, and other leafy trees; Weimar 
was behind us, but out of sight. We had reached the western 
height—the broad valley of the Unstrut, with many villages 
towns, lay before us, in the clearest morning sun 
nus IS a good resting-place,” said Goethe. “ I think we 
may as well try how a little breakfast would suit us in this 
good air. 
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We alighted, and walked up and down for a few minutes 
upon the dry earth, at the foot of some half-grown oaks stunted 
by many storms; while Frederick unpacked the breakfast we 
had brought with us, and spread it upon a turfy hillock. The 
view from this spot, in the clear morning light of the autumn 
sun, was magnificent: on the south and south-west, the whole 
range of the Thuringer-wald mountains; on the west, beyond 
Erfurt, the towering Castle Gotha and the Inselsberg; farther 
north, the mountains behind Langensalza and Miihlhausen, 
until the view was bounded on the north by the blue Hartz 
Mountains. I thought of the verses: 

Fat, blgb» splendid the view, 

.Axouad into life! 

From fnountain to mountain* 

SoriTi the eternal spirit, 

Presaging codless life. 

We seated ourselves with our backs gainst the oak; so that 
during breakfast we had before us the view over half Thuringia. 
Meanwhile we demolished a brace of roast partridges, with new 
white bread, and drank a flask of ver>' good wine out of a cup 
of pure gold that Goethe carried with him on such excursions 
in a yellow leather case. 

*‘I have very often been in this spot/* said he, **anil of late 
years I have often thought it would be the last time that I 
should look down hence on the kingdoms of the world, and 
their glories; but it has happened once again, and I hope that 
even this is not the last time we shall both spend a pleasant 
day here. We will in future often come hither. Man shrinks 
in the narrow confinement of the house. Here he feels great 
and free—as the creat scene he has before his eyes, and as he 

ought properly always to be. 

From this spot,” continued Goethe, “ I look down upon many 
points bound up with the richest recollections of a long life. 
What have 1 not, in my youth, gone through yonder m the 
mountains of Ilmenau? Then, how many adventures have 
I had down below there, in dear Erfurtl In early times, too, 
I often liked to be at Gotha; hut for many years I have scarcely 
been there at all.” 

" While 1 have been in W iimar, I do not recollect your 

There is a reason for that,” he said, laughing. “I am not 
in the best favour there. When the mother of the present ruler 
was in the bloom of youth, I was very often there. I was sitting 
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one evening alone with her at the tea-table, \vhen the two 
princes, ten and twelve years old—two pretty tair-haired boys 
—burst in and came to the table. I was audacious enough to 
put a hand through the hair of each prince, with the words, 
'Now, you floury heads, what do you want ?' The boys stared 
in the greatest astonishment at my boldness, and they have 
never forgotten the affair! I will not boast of it now; but it 
was instinctive. I never had much respect for mere princely 
rank as such, when there was not behind it sound human 
nature and worth. I felt so satisfied with myself, that if I had 
been made a prince I should not have thought the change so 
very remarkable. When the diploma of nobility was given 
me, many thought I should feel elevated; but, between our¬ 
selves, it was nothing to me! We Frankfort patricians always 
considered ourselves equal to the nobility; and when I held 
the diploma in my hands I had nothing more, in my own 
opinion, than I had possessed long ago.” 

We took another good draught from the golden cup, and 
then drove round the northern side of the Ettersberg to the 
Ettersberg hunting-lodge. Goethe had all the chambers th.at 
were hung with beautiful tapestry and pictures opened. He 
told me Schiller had for some time inhabited the chamber at 
the western angle of the first story. 

“In early times,” continued he, “we have here spent 
many a good day, and wasted many a good day. We were 
all young and wanton: in the summer we had impromptu 
comedies, and in the winter many a dance and sledse-race 
by torchlight.” 

We returned into the open air, and Goethe led me in a 
westerly direction along a footpath into the wood. 

“I will show you the beech,” said he, “on which we cut our 
names fifty years ago. But how it has altered, and how every¬ 
thing has grown! That must be the tree; you see it is still 
in fullest vigour. Even our names arc still to be traced; but 
confused and distorted, scarcely to be made out. This beech 
then stood upon a dry open spot. It was quite sunny and 
pleasant around: and here, in the beautiful summer evenings, 
we played our Impromptu farces. Now the spot is d.amp and 
cheerless. What were then only low bushes have now grown 
up into shady trees, so that in the thicket the magnificent 
beech of our youth can hardly be distinguished.” 

We returned to the lodge; and. after we had seen the rich 
collection of arms, wc drove back to Weimar. 
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(Sup.) Thursday, September ay, 1827. 

This afternoon spent a short time with Goethe; when I made 
the acquaintance of Privy-Councillor Streckfuss of Berlin, who 
had taken a drive with him in the forenoon and had then 
stayed to dinner. When Streckfuss went, I accompanied liim, 
and took a walk through the park. On my return across the 
market-place, I met the Chancellor and Raupach, with whom 
I went into the “Elephant.” In the evening I returned to 
Goethe, who talked with me about a new number of Kunsl 
und AlUrOtum, and also about a dozen pencil-drawings, in 
which the brothers Riepenhausen endeavoured to represent the 
painting of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi, according to 
the description of Pausanias—an attempt Goethe could not 
suHiciently praise. 

(Sup.) Monday, October i. 1827- 


At the theatre, Das Bild (The Picture), byHouwald. I saw 
two acts, and then went to Goethe, who read to me the second 
scene of his new Faust. 

“In the emperor,” said he, “I have endeavoured to represent 
a prince who has all the necessary qualities for losing his land, 
and at last succeeds in so doing. He docs not concern hirnsclf 
about the welfare of his kingdom and his subjects; he only thinks 
of himself and how he can amuse himself with something new 
The land is without law and justice; the judge is on the side of 
the criminals; atrocious crimes are committed with impunity. 
The army is without pay, without discipline, and ro.ims about 
plundering to help itself as it can. The state treasury is empty, 
.and witliout hope of replenishment. In the emperors own 
houschol.l, there is scarcity in both kitchen and cellar. Ihc 
marslial, who cannot devise means to get on from day to day, 
is already in the hands of the Jews; to whom everything is 
pawned, so that bread already eaten » comes to the emperors 


"Tlic counsellor of state wishes to remonstrate with his 
Majesty upon all these evils, and advises as to their rernedy; 
but the gracious sovereign is very unwilling to lend his sublime 
car to anything so disagreeable. Here now is the true element 
for Mephisto. who quickly supplants the former fool, and is at 
once at the side of the emperor as fool and counsellor. 

Goethe read the scene and the interspersed murmuring of the 
crowd excellently, .and I had a very pleasant evening. 

« Or ••brr.vl Mtcn in anlidpation ” (“ Vonvcggcg««n« Brod"). 
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(Sup.) Sunday, October y, 1827. 

This morning, the weather being very beautiful, I found 
myself in the chariot with Goethe before eight o’clock: on the 
road to Jena, where he intended to slay until the next 
evening. 

Having arrived there early, we first called at the botanical 
garden, where Goethe surveyed all the shrubs and plants, and 
found them all thriving and in beautiful order. We also looked 
over the mineralogical cabinets and some other collections of 
natural objects, and then drove to Herr von Knebel’s, where 
we were expected to dinner. 

Knebel, who was very old, almost stumbled towards Goethe 
at the door, to fold him in his arms. At dinner all were very 
lively and hearty, although there was no conversation of any 
importance. The two old friends were enough occupied with 
the pleasure of friendly meeting. After dinner we took a drive 
in a southerly direction, up the Saale. I had known this 
charming region in earlier times, but everyiliing appeared as 
fresh as if I had never seen it before. 

When we returned into the streets of Jena, Goethe gave 
orders to drive along a brook, and to stop at a house whose 
outside was not very striking. 

“This was the dwelling of Voss,” said he, “and I will conduct 
you on this classic ground.” We walked through the house, 
and entered the garden. There were but few traces of flowers 
and the finer species of culture; we walked on the turf all 
covered with fruit trees. 

“This was something for Ernestine,” said Goethe, “who 
could not even here forget her excellent Eutiner apples, which 
she told me were incomparable, but they were the apples of 
her childhood, there was the charm! I have spent many 
pleasant evenings here with Voss and his excellent Ernestine 
and I still like to think of the old time. Such a man as Voss 
wiU not soon come again. There are few who have had such 
influence upon the higher German culture. With him every¬ 
thing was sound and solid; he had, not an artificial, but a purely 
natural rdation to the Greeks, which produced tlic noblest fruits 
for us. One so penetrated with lus worth as I am scarcely 
knows how to honour his memory enough.” 

It was by this time about six o’clock, and Goethe considered 
thc‘^Ll'1- which he had bespoken at 

Wc were accommodated with a roomy chamber, together 
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with an alcove containing two beds. The sun had not long 
set—the evening light reposed upon our windows, and it was 
pleasant to sit for some time without a candle. 

Goethe brought the conversation back to Voss. “He was 
very valuable to me,” said he, “and I would willingly have 
retained him for the University and myself; but the advantages 
offered from Heidelberg were too important for us, with our 
limited means, to outweigh them. I was mournfully resigned 
to let him go. It was fortunate for me that I had Schiller; 
for, ditTcrent as our natures were, our tendencies were still 
towards one point, which made our connection so intimate 
that one really could not live without the other. 

“Schiller was a decided enemy to all the hollow reverence 
and all the v.ain idolatry people paid him or wished to pay 
him. When Kotzebue proposed to get up a public demonstra¬ 
tion in his house, it was so distasteful to him that he was almost 
ill with disgust. It was repulsive to him wljcn a stranger was 
announced. If he were hindered a moment and made an 
appointment, at the appointed hour he was ill from mere 
apprehension: he could now and then be very impatient, some¬ 
times even rude. I was witness of his impetuous conduct 
towards a foreign surgeon, who entered unannounced to pay 
him a visit. The poor man, <iuite put out of countenance, did 
not know how he could retreat rapidly enough. 

"We were, as I have said, ve^’ different in our natures— 
not mcrelv in mental, but also in physical matters. An air 
henefirial to Schiller acted on me like poison. I called on hirn 
one dav: and. .vs I did not find him at home, and his wife told 
me that he would soon return. I seated myself at his work-table 
to make some notes. I had not been seated long before I felt 
nneer. The feeling graduallv increased, until at last I nearly 
fainted At first I did not know to what cause to ascribe this 
wretched, and to me unusual, state—until 1 discovered that a 
dreadful oflour issued from a drawer near me. When I opened 
it 1 found to my astonishment it was full of rotten apples. 
1 went to the window and inhaled fresh air, by which I w.^ 
instantly restored. In the meantime his wife had re-entered, 
and told mo that the drawer was always filled with rotten 
apples, because the scent was beneficial to Schiller, and he 

ronld not live or work without it. , , . 

• 'lo-morrow morning,’’ continued Goethe, I will also show 

vou where Schiller lived in Jena." 

In the meantime lights were brought m; we took a htilc 
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supper, and afterwards sat engaged in various conversations 
and recollections. 

I related a wonderful dream of my boyish years, which was 
literally fulfilled the next morning. 

“I had,” said I, "brought up three young linnets, which 
flew about my chamber, and came and settled on my hand as 
soon as I entered. One day at noon, on my entrance into the 
chamber, one of the birds flew over me, out of the house. 
I sought it the whole afternoon, on all the roofs, and was 
inconsolable when evening came and I had discovered no 
traces of it. I went to sleep with sad thoughts in my heart, 
and towards morning I dreamt I was roaming about the neigh¬ 
bouring houses in search of my lost bird. All at once I heard 
the sound of its voice, and saw it behind the garden of our 
cottage, upon the roof of a neighbour’s house. I called to it, 
and it approached, moved its wings as if asking for food, but 
still it could not venture to fly down. I ran through our 
garden into my chamber, and returned with the cup of soaked 
rape-seed; I held the favourite food towards it, and it perched 
upon my hand. Full of joy, I carried it back into my chamber 
to the other two. 

" 1 awoke; and, as it was then broad daylight, I quickly put 
on my clothes, and with the utmost haste ran down through 
our little garden to the house where I had seen the bird. The 
bird was really there! Eveiytliing happened ns I had seen it 
in the dream. I called, it approached, but it hesitated to fly 
to my hand. I ran back and brought the food; when it flew 
upon my hand, and I took it back to the others.” 

"This boyish adventure of yours,” said Goethe, “is ceruinly 
very remarkable. But there are many such things in nature 
though we have not the right key to them. We all walk irt 
mysteries. Wc do not know what is stirring in the atmo.sphere 
that surrounds us, nor how it is connected with our own spint. 
So much is certain—iliat at times we can put out the feelers 
of our soul beyond its bodily limits; and a presentiment, an 
actual insight into the immediate future, is accorded to it.” 

‘‘I have lately experienced something similar, ’ said I. "As 
I was returning from a walk along the Erfurt road, about ten 
minutes before I reached Weimar, I had the mental impression 
that a person whom I had not seen, and of whom I had not 
even thought for a length of time, would mcc-t me at the comer 
of the theatre. It troubled me to think that this per.son might 
meet me; and great was my surprise when, as I was about to 

•j «5i 
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turn the comer, this very person actually met me, in the same 
place which I had seen in my imagination ten minutes before.” 

“That is also very wonderful, and more than chance,” said 
he. “As I said, we arc all groping among mysteries and 
wonders. Besides, one soul may have a decided influence upon 
another, merely by means of its silent presence, of which I 
could relate many instances. It has often happened to me 
that, when I have been walking with an acquaintance, and 
have had a living image of something in my mind, he has at 
once begun to speak of that very thing. I have also known a 
man who, without saying a word, could suddenly silence a 
party engaged in cheerful conversation, by the mere power of 
his mind. Nay, he could also introduce a tone which would 
make evciybody feel uncomfortable. We have all some electrical 
and magnetic forces within us; and we put forth, like the 
magnet itself, an attractive or repulsive power, as we come in 
contact with something similar or dissimilar. It is possible, 
iven probable, that if a young girl were, without knowing it, 
to find herself in a dark chamber with a man who designed to 
murder her, she would have an uneasy sense of his unknown 
presence, and that an anguish would come over her, which would 
drive her from the room to the rest of the household.” 

"I know a scene in an opera,” said I, "in which two lovers 
who have long been separated by a great distance, find them 
selves to»elhcr in a dark room without knowing it; but they 
do not remain long together before the magnetic power begins 
to work; one feels the proximity of the other—they are in¬ 
voluntarily attracted towards each other—and it is not long 
before the girl is clasped in the arms of the youth.” 

“With lovers,” answered Goethe, “this magnetic power is 
particularly strong and acts even at a distance. In my younger 
days I liavc experienced cases enough, when, during solitary 
walks I have felt a great desire for the company of a beloved 
girl and liave thought of her till she has really come to meet 
me.* ‘ I was 50 restless in my room,’ she has said, ‘ that I could 


not help coming here.’ .... , • 

*‘I recollect an instance during the first years of my residence 

here where I soon fell in love again. I had taken a long 
iournev, and had returned some (lays; but, being detained late 
at ni-dit by court affairs, I had not been able to visit my 
mistress; besides, our mutual affection had already attracted 
attention, and I was afraid to pay my visits l>y ^y, lest 1 
sliould increase tlic common talk. On the fourth or fifth evening, 
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however, I could resist no longer; and I was on the road to 
her, and stood before her house, before I had thought of it. 
I went softly upstairs, and was upon the point of entering her 
room, when I heard, by the diflerent voices, that she was not 
alone. I went down again unnoticed, and was quickly in the 
dark streets—they had no lighting in those days. In an im¬ 
passioned and angry mood I roamed the town in all directions, 
for about an hour, and passed the house once more, full of 
pa^ionate thoughts of my beloved. At last I was on the 
point of returning to my solitary room, when I once more 
went past her house, and remarked that she had no light. ‘She 
must have gone out,’ said I to myself, ‘but whither, in this 
dark night? and where shall I meet her?’ I afterwards went 
through many streets—I met many people, and was often 
deceived, as I often fancied I saw her form and size; but, on 
nearer approach found it was not she. I then firmly believe<l 
in a strong mutual influence, and that I could attract her to me 
by a strong desire. I abo believed myself surrounded by in- 
vbible beings of a higher order, whom I entreated to direct 
her steps to me, or mine to her. ‘But what a fool thou art!’ 

I then said to myself; ‘thou wilt not seek her and go to her 
again, and yet thou desircst signs and wonders!’ 

■■ In the meantime I had gone down the esplanade, and had 
reached the small house where Schiller afterwards lived, when 
it occurred to me to turn back towards the palace and then to 
go down a little street to the right. I had scarcely taken a 
hundred steps in this direction when I saw coming towards me 
a female form perfectly resembling her I expected. The street 
was faintly lighted by weak rays that now and then shone 
from a window; and, since I had been already often deceived 
in the course of the evening with an apparent resemblance, I 
did not feel courage to speak to her. We passed quite close to 
each other, so that our arms touched. 1 stood still und looked 
about me; she did the same. ‘Is it you?’ s-iid she. and I 
recognized her voice. ‘At last!' said I, and was enraptured 
even to tears. Our hands clasped each other. ‘Now.’ said 1 
‘my hopes have not deceived me; I have sought you with the 
greatest eagerness; my feelings told me that I should certainly 
hnd you; now I am happy, and I thank God that my fore¬ 
bodings have proved true.’ ‘But, you wicked one!’ said she 
why did you not come? I heard to-day, by chance, that you 
had been back three days, and I have wept the whole after¬ 
noon, because I thought you had forgotten me. Then, an hour 
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ago, I was seized with a longing and uneasiness on your account, 
such as I cannot describe. There were two female friends with 
me, whose visit appeared interminable. At last, when they 
were gone, I seized my hat and cloak, and was impelled to go 
out into the air and darkness, 1 knew not whither; you were 
constantly in my mind, and I could not help thinking I should 
meet you.’ While she thus spoke truly from her heart, wc still 
held each other's hands and pressed them, and gave each other 
to understand that absence had not cooled our love. I accom¬ 
panied her to her door, and into the house. She went up the 
dark stairs before me, holding my hand and drawing me after 
her. My happiness was indescribable; both because I at last 
saw her again, and also because I had not been dchuled in my 
sense of an invisible influence.’’ 

(Sup.) Jena, Monday, October S, 1S27. 

Wc arose early. While we were dressing, Goethe related to 
me a dream of the previous night, in which he im.-tgined him¬ 
self at Gottingen, where he had pleasant conversations with 
the professors of his ar<|uaintance. 

Wc drank a few cups of coflee, and then drove to the museum. 
We saw the anatomical cabinet; various skeletons of .animals, 
modern and primeval; as well as skeletons of men of former 
ages, on which Goethe remarked that their teeth showed 
them to have been a very moral race. We then drove to the 
observatory, where Dr. Schrdn showcil and explained to us the 
most important instruments. We also cxamine<l the adjacent 
mcteoroloffiral cabinet with great interest, and Goethe praised 
Dr. Schron for the onler in which all was kept. 

We then went down into the garden, where Goethe had 
caused a little breakfast to be laid up<in a stone table in an 
arbour. “You won’t guess,” said Goethe, “in what remarkable 
place we are seated. Schiller dwelt here. In this arbour, upon 
these benches which arc now almost broken, we have often 
sat at this old stone table, and have had great talks. He was 
then in his thirties, I in niy forties; both were full of aspirations, 
and indeed it wa.s fine. Ever>’thing passes away—I am no 
more what I was: but the old earth still remains; and air, water, 
and land, are still the same. 

“Aftei^vards you shall go upstairs with Schron, who will 
show you the room in the mansarde that Schiller occupied. 

In the mc.intimc we relished our breakfast in this pleasant 
air and on this delightful spot. Schiller was present in our 
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minds at least; and Goethe had for him many words of 
affectionate remembrance. 

I then went with Schron to the raansarde, and enjoyed the 
magnificent prospect from Schiller’s windows. The direction 
was due south; so that there was a view of the beautiful stream, 
interrupted by thickets and windings, flowing along for miles! 
There was also a wide expanse of sky. The rising and setting 
of the planets were admirably observable; and obviously this 
was the ver>' place for the conception of the astronomical and 
astrological part of Wallenstein. 

I returned to Goethe, who drove to Hofrath Dobereiner; 
whom he highly esteems, and who showed him some new 
chemical experiments. 

It was by this time noon. We were again seated in the 
carriage. 

“I think,” said Goethe, *‘wc will not return to the ‘Bear,’ 
to dinner; but will enjoy the splendid day in the open air. 
1 think we will go to Burgau. Wc have wine with us; and in 
any case we shall find there some good fish, which can be 
cither boiled or broiled.” 

We did so, and the plan proved splendid. Wc drove along 
the bank of the Saale, by the thickets and the windings, the 
pleasantest way, as I had already seen from Schiller’s mansarde 
Wc were soon in Burgau. We alighted at the little inn near 
the nver and the bridge where there is a crossing to Lobeda, a 
bttle town close before our eyes across the meadows. 

At the inn we found alt as Goethe had said. The hostess 
apologized for having nothing prepared; but said we should 
have some soup and some good fish. 

In the meimtime wc walked in the sunshine, up and down 
the bridge, amusing ourselves by looking at the river, which 
was animated by raftsmen; who, upon planks of pine-wood 
bound together, glided under the bridge and were very noisy 
and mcrr>' over their troublesome wet work. 

We ate our fish in the open air, and then remained sitting 
over a httle wme, and had all sorts of pleasant conversation 

A small hawk, which m flight and form bore a strong resemblance 
to the cuckoo, new past. 

There was once,” said Goethe, "a universal belief that the 
Sf pr?y ^ '^“ckoo only in summer, and in winter a bird 


'.‘This opinion still exists amongst the people,” said I. “And 

>t IS also laid to the charge of this good bird, tliat as soon as it 
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is full grown it devours its own parents. It is therefore used 
as a metaphor for shameful ingratitude. I know people at the 
present moment who will not allow themselves to be talked 
out of these absurdities, and who cling to them as firmly as to 

any article of their Christian belief.” 

‘‘As far as I know,” said Goethe, “the cuckoo is classed 

with the woodpecker.” 

‘‘That is sometimes done, probably because two of the toes 
of its weak feet have a backward inclination. I, however, 
sliould not so class it. For the woodpecker’s life it neither 
the strong beak capable of breaking the decayed bark of a 
tree nor the sharp and very strong tail-feathers to support it 
during the operation. Its toes, also, want the shan> claws 
necessary to sustain it; so I consider its small feet as not actually 
but only aiiparcntly made for climbing.” , » j 

“The ornithologists,” added Goethe, ‘ .ye probably delighted 
when they have brought any peculiar bird under some head; 
still. Nature carries on her own free sport, without troubling 
herself with the classes marked out by limited yen. 

“The nightingale, too,” I continued, “is numbered amongst 
the Gras->iuckcn; whilst in the energy of its nature, its move¬ 
ments. and its mode of life, it bears fur more resemblance to 
the thrush Still. I would not class it among the thrushes. It 
is a bird between the two; a bird by itself, ys the cuckoo is a 
bird bv itself, with a strongly-marked individuality. 

“All that I have heard concerning the cuckoo, said Goethe, 
“excites in me a great interest in this wondyful bird. It is 
a manifest mvsterv. but not the less difikult to interpret bcc.ausc 
It is so manifest. And with how many things do wc not find 
ourselves in the same predicament? Wc stand in mere wonder¬ 
ment, and the best part of things is closed to us. Let us wke 
the bccR Wc see them fly (or miles after honey, and al^^a>5> 
in a different <liroction. Now they fly westward for a week, 
to a field of flowering rape-seed; then, for a long time, north- 
«.nrd. to a flowering heath; then in another 
blossom of the buckwheat; then somewhere else, to » flo^ng 
rlover-fiel.i; and at last, in some other clirectmn to .a 
lime Ihit who has said to them, Now fly thithy, there is 
something for vou ’ ? and ‘ Now thither, there is something fresh . 
A,” «ho hss'lcd them bark to their v.llafc «nH the.r cell? 
•f hey go hither and thither, .as if in invisible leadmg-stnngs, 

. If this ,s correctly reported. Goethe had no 

cl4ss.6cr.ttoii and the determination of conunon anctstr>- 
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but what these really are we do not know. It is the same with 
the lark. She rises, singing, from a cornfield; she soars over 
a sea of com, which the wind blows backwards and forwards, 
and in which one wave looks like the other; she then returns 
to her young, and drops down, without fail, on the little spot 
where her nest is placed. All these outward things are as clear 
as the day to us; but their inward, spiritual tie is concealed.” 

“The same with the cuckoo,” said I. “We know it does not 
brood itself, but lays its egg in the nest of some other bird. 
We know, furthermore, that it lays it in the nest of the Gras- 
Miicke, the yellow wagtail, the monk; also in the nests of the 
Braunellc, the robin, and the wren. We also know that these 
are ail insect-eating birds; and must be so, because the cuckoo 
itself is an insect-eating bird and the young cuckoo cannot be 
brought up by a seed-eating bird. But how does the cuckoo 
find out that these are all actually insect-eating birds? For 
all the above-mentioned birds differ extremely from each other, 
in both form and colour, and also in song and call-note. 
Further, how comes it that the cuckoo can trust its egg and 
its tender young to nests as different as possible in structure, 
temperature, dryness, and moisture? The nest of the Gras- 
Miickc is built so liKhtly, with dry hay an<l horsehair, that all 
cold penetrates into it, and every breeze blows through it; it 
is also open at the top, and without shelter; still, the young 
cuckoo thrives in it excellently. The nest of the wren, on the 
other hand, is on the outside built firmly and thickly, with 
moss, straw, and leaves, and carefully lined within with wool 
and feathers; so that not a breeze can pierce through. It is 
also covered at the top, and arched over, only a small aperture 
being left for the very small birds to slip in and out. It might 
l>e thought that in the hot days of June the heat in such an 
enclosed hole must be suffocating; but the young cuckoo thrives 
there l^st. Then how different is the nest of the yellow wagtail. 
1 his bird lives by brooks an<l in various damp places. It builds 
its nest upon damp commons, in a tuft of rushes. It scrapes 
a hole in the moist earth, and lines it scantily with some blades 
of grass—so that the young cuckoo is hatched, and must grow 
up, in the damp and cold; and still it thrives excellently. But 
what a bird this must be, to which, at the most tender age, 
varieties of heat and cold, dryness and damp, which would be 
fatal to any other bird, are indifferent. And how does the 
old cuckoo know that they are so, when it is so susceptible to 
damp and cold at an advanced age?” 
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“This is a mystery," said Goethe; “but tell me, if you have 
observed it, how the cuckoo places its egg in the nest of the 
wren, when this has so small an opening that she cannot enter 
and sit upon it.” 

“The cuckoo lays it upon a dry spot, and takes it to the 
nest with her beak. I believe, too, that she docs tliis not only 
with the wren’s nest, but with every other. For the nests of 
the other insect-eating birds, even when they arc open at the 
top, are still so small or so closely surrounded by twigs that the 
great long-tailed cuckoo cannot sit upon them. Hut how it 
happens that the cuckoo lays so unusually small an egg, so 
small that it might be the egg of a small insect-eating bird, is 
a new riddle which one may silently admire without being able 
to guess. The egg of the cuckoo is only a little larger than 
that of the Gras-Muckc; indeed, it ought not to be larger, as it 
has to be hatched by the small insect-eating birds. That 
Nature should deviate from a great pervading law according to 
which there exists a certain proportion between the size of the 
egg and that of the bird—from the humming-bird to the ostrich 
—IS astonishing.” 

“ It certainly astonishes us,” said Goethe, “ because our point 
of view is too'small to allow us to comprehend. If more were 
revealed, we should probably find that these apparent devia¬ 
tions arc really within the compass of the law. But go on, and 
tell me something more. Is it known how many eggs the 


cuckoo lays?” 

• Whoever tried to say anything definite on that point would 
be a great blockhead. The* bird is very fleeting. She is now 
here, now there; there is never more than one of her eggs found 
in a single not. She certainly lays several; but who knows 
where these arc, and wlio could look for them? But, suppo.s.ng 
that she lays five eggs, and that all these arc properly hatched 
and brought up by afiectionate foster-parents, we must still 
wonder that Nature can resolve to sacniice at least fifty of the 
young of our best singing birds for five young cuckoos.” 

“As elsewhere,” returned tioethc, “Nature does not seem 
V ry scrupulous. She has a good fund of life to lavish, and 
doe:, so no« nnd then without much hesitation. But how does 
It h.Tppcn that so many young singing birds arc lost for a single 

young cuckoo?” . , . ,. 

"In the first place,” I replied, "the first brood is gencr^dly 

lost - for even if it should happen that the eggs of the singing 
bird are l.atchcd at the same time with tliat of the cuckoo, 
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which is very probable, the parents are so much delighted with 
the larger bird, and show it such fondness, that they think of 
ind feed that alone, whilst their own young are neglected, and 
vanish from the nest.^ Besides, the young cuckoo is always 
greedy, and demands as much nourishment as the little insect- 
eatii^ birds can procure. It is a very long time before it 
attains its full size and plumage, and before it is capable of 
leaving the nest, and soaring to the top of a tree. y\nd even 
long after it has flown, it requires to be fed continually; so that 
the whole summer passes away, while the affectionate foster- 
parents constantly attend upon their great child, and do not 
think of a second brood. It is on this account that a single 
young cuckoo causes the loss of so many other young birds.” 

“That is very convincing,” said Goethe. “But is the young 
cuckoo, as soon as it has flo>vn, fed also by other birds which 
have not hatched it? I fancy I have heard something of 
the kind.” 

“It is so. As soon as the young cuckoo has left its lower 
nest, and has taken its seat on the top of a tall oak, it utters 
a loud sound, which says that it is there. Then all the small 
birds in the neighbourhood that have heard it come up to greet 
it. The Gras-Mucke and the monk come: the yellow wagtail 
flies up; and even the wren, whose nature it is constantly to slip 
into low hedges and thick bushes, conquers its nature, and 
rises towards the beloved stranger to the top of the tall oak. 
But the pair that has reare<l it is more constant with food, whilst 
the rest only occasionally fly to it with a choice morsel.” 

“There also appears to be,” said Goethe, "a great affection 
Ijctween the young cuckoo and the small insect-eating birds.” 

“The affection of the small insect-eatin" birds for tlie young 
cuckoo,” ^id I, “is so great, that if any person approaches a 
nest, the little foster-parents do not know how to contain them¬ 
selves for terror and anxiety. The monk especially cxpress( s 
the deepest despair, and flutters on the ground almost as if it 
were in convulsions.” 

“This is wonderful enough,” said Goethc; “but it c.in be 
readily conceived. Still it appears very [irohlematital to me, 
that a pair of Gras-Miickcn, for instance, on the point of hatchinf^ 
their own eggs, sliould allow the old cuckoo to approach their 
nest, and lay her t-gg in it.” 

“That is truly very enigmatical; but not quite inexplicable. 

cuckoo throws 
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All small insect-eating birds feed the cuckoo after it has flonm,. 
and it is fed even by those that did not hatch it; so there arises 
a sort of affinity between the two—they continue to know each 
other, and to consider each other members of one large family. 
Indeed, it may happen that the same cuckoo that was hatched 
and reared by a piiir of Gras-Mticken last year may this year 
bring her egg to them.” 

‘‘There is something in that,” said Goethe, ‘‘little as one 
can comprehend it. But it still appears to me a wonder that 
the young cuckoo is fed by those birds that have neither 
hatched it nor reared it.” 

■‘That is, indeed, a wonder,” said I; ‘‘but still it is not with¬ 
out analogy. I divine, in this direction, a great law pervading 
all nature. 

"I once caught a young linnet, too big to be fed by man, 
hut still too young to eat by itself. I took great trouble about 
it for half a day; but, as it would not cat anything at all, I 
placed it with an old linnet, a good singer, which I had kept 
for some time in a cage, and which hung outside my window. 
1 thought, if the young bird sees how the old one eats, perhaps 
it will go to its food and imitate it. However, it did not do so, 
but opened its beak toward.s the old one, and fluttered its 
wings, uttering a beseeching cry; whereupon the old linnet at 
once took compassion on it, and, adopting it as a child, fed it 
as if it had been its own. 

“Afterwards, someone brought me a grey Gras-Mucke, and 
three young ones whici) I put together in a large cage and which 
the old one fed. On the following day, someone brought me 
t«o young nightingales already fledged, which I put in with 
the Gras-Mucke, and which the mother bird likewise adopted and 
fed. Some days afterwards, I added a nest of young Mullcr-chcn 
nearly fledged, and then a nest with five young I’latt-Monchcn. 
The Gras-Miickc adopted all these and fed them, and tended 
them like a true motlier. She had her beak always full of 
ants’ eggs, and was now in one corner of the roomy cage, and 
now in the other, so that whenever a hungry throat opened, 
tlierc she was. Still more: one of the young Gras-MCicken, 
whicli had groxvn up in the meantime, began to feed some of 
tlie smaller ones, rhis was, indeed, done in rather a playful, 
childish manner; but still with a decided inclination to imitate 
tile excellent mother. " 

‘■'I'herc is certainly something divine in this,” said Goethe, 
"wliich gives me a pleasing sense of wonder. If it were a 
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fact that this feeding by strangers was a universal law of nature, 
it would unravel many enigmas, and it could be said with 
certainty that God pities the deserted young ravens that call 
upon Him.” 

“It certainly appears to be a universal law,” said I; "for 
I have observed this assistance in feeding and this pity for 
the forlorn, even in a wild state. 

“Last summer, in the neighbourhood of Tiefurt, I took two 
young wrens—which had probably only just left their nest, for 
they sat on a twig with seven other young ones in a row, and 
the old bird was feeding them. I put the young birds in my 
silk pocket-handkerchief, and went towards Weimar, as far as 
the shooting-house; I then turned to the right towards the 
meadow, down along the Ilm, and passed the bathing-place, 
and then again to the left to the little wood. Here I thought 
I had a quiet spot to look once more at the wrens. But when 
I opened my handkercluef they both slipped out, and dis¬ 
appeared in the bushes and grass, so that I sought them in 
vain. Three days afterwards, I returned by chance to the 
same place, and hearing the note of a robin, guessed there was 
in the neighbourhood a nest; which, after looking about for 
some time, I really found. But how great was my astonish- 
men, when I saw in this nest, besides some young robins nearly 
fledged, my two young wrens, which had estal)lishcd themselves 
verj' comfortably and allowed themselves to be fed by the 
old robins I ” 

“That is one of the best ornithological stories I have ever 
heard,” said Goethe. “ I drink success to you, and good lurk 
to your investigations. WTioever hears that, and docs not 
believe in God, will not be aided by Moses and the prophets. 
That is what I call the omnipresence of the Deity, who has 
everywhere spread and implanted a portion of His endless love, 
an<l has intimated even in the brute, as a germ, that which 
only blossoms to perfection in noble man.” 

While we thus conversed on good and deep matters over our 
dinner in the open air, the sun had declined towards the summit 
of the western hills. We drove quickly through Jena; and 
after we had settled our account at the “ Bear.” and had paid a 
short visit to Frommann, we drove rapidly to Weimar. 

(Sup.) Thursday, Octol>er j8, 1827. 

Hegel—whom Goethe esteems very hi 2 hly as a person, 
though he docs not much relish some of the fruits produced 
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by his philosophy—is here. In his honour, Goethe this evening 
gave a tea-party, at which was also present 2^1ter, who intended 
to depart to-night. 

A great deal was said about Hamann; with respect to whom 
Hegel w’as chief spokesman, displaying a deep insight into this 
extraordinary mind, such as could only have arisen from a 
most earnest and scrupulous study of the subject. 

The discourse then turned upon the nature of dialectics. 
“They arc, in fact,” said Hegel, “nothing more than the 
regulated, methodically-cultivated spirit of contradiction which 
is innate in all men. and which shows itself great as a talent in 
the distinction between the true and the false.” 

“Let us only hope,” interposed Goethe, “that these intel¬ 
lectual arts and dexterities are not frequently misused, and 
employed to make the false true and the true false.” 

“That certainly happens,” said Hegel; “but only with people 
who arc mentally diseased.” 

“I therefore coneratulate myself,” said Goethe, “upon the 
study of nature, which preserves me from such a disease. For 
here we have to deal with the infinitely and eternally true, 
which throws off as incapable everyone who docs not proceed 
purely and honestly with the treatment and observation of his 
subject. I am also certain that many a dialectic disease would 
find a wholesome remedy in the study of nature.” 

We %verc still discoursing in the most cheerful manner, when 
Zeltcr arose and went out, without saying a word. We knew 
that it grieved him to take leave of Goethe, and that he chose 
this delicate expedient for avoiding a p.iinful moment. 


1828 


(Sup.) Tuesday. March ii, 1828. 

For several weeks I have not been quite well. I sleep badly, 
from night to morning have the most harassing dreams; 
in which I see myself in the most various states, carry on all 
sorts of conversation with known and unknown persons, get 
into disputes and quarrels—and all this in such a vivid manner 
that I am perfectly conscious of every particular next morning. 
But this dreamy hfe consumes the powers of my brain, so that 
I feel weak and unnerved in the daytime, and without wish or 
thought for intellectual activity. 

I had frequently complained of my condition to Goethe, and 
he had repeatedly urged me to consult my physician. “Your 
malady,” said he, “is certainly not very serious; it is probably 
nothing but a little stagnation, which a glass or two of mineral 
water or a little salts would remove. But do not let it linger; 
attack it at once.” 

Goethe may have been right, and I said to myself that he 
was right; but my indecision was such that I again allowed many 
restless nights and w-retched days to pass, without making the 
least attempt at a cure. 

As I did not seem to Goethe very gay and cheerful to-day 
after dinner, he lost patience, smiling at me ironically, and 
bantering me a little. 

“You are a second Shandy,” said he, "the father of that 
renowned Tristram, who was annoyed half his life by a creaking 
door, and who could not come to the resolution of removing 
the daily annoyance with a few drops of oil. But so it is ivith 
us all! The darkening and illuminating of man make his 
destiny. The da'mon ought to lead us cver>' day in Icading- 
strings, and tell us what we ought to do on every occasion. 
But the good spirit leaves us in the lurch, and wc grope about 
in the dark. 

“Napoleon was the man! Always illuminated, always clear 
and decided, and endowed at every hour with energy enough 
to carry out whatever he considered necessary. His life was 
the stride of a demigod, from battle to battle, and from victory 
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to victory. It might well be said that he was in a state of 
continual illumination. On this account, his destiny was more 
brilliant than any the world had seen before him, or perhaps 
will ever see after him. 

“Yes, yes, my good friend, that was a fellow we cannot 
imitate!” 

Goethe paced up and down the room. I had placed myself 
at the table, which had been already cleared, but upon which 
there was left some wine with some biscuits and fruit. Goethe 
filled for me, and compelled me to partake of both. “You 
have, indeed,” said he, “not condescended to be our guest at 
dinner to-day; but still a glass of this present from good friends 
ought to do you good.” 

I did not refuse these good things; and Goethe continued to 
walk up and down the room, murmuring to himself in an excited 
state of mind, and from time to time uttering unintelligible 
words. 

What he had just said about Napoleon was in my mind, and 
I endeavoured to lead the conversation back to that subject. 
“Still it appears to me,” I began, “that Napoleon was especially 
in that state of continued illumination when he was young, and 
his powers were yet on the increase—when, indcc<l, we sec at 
his side divine protection and a constant fortune. In later 
years this illumination appears to have for.saken him, as well 
as his fortune and his good star.” 

‘What would you have? I did not write my love songs, or 
my Werther. a second time. That divine illumination, whence 
eveiy-thing proceeds, wc shall always find in connection with 
youti) and productiveness; as in the case of Napoleon, who 
was one of the most productive men that ever lived. 

“Yes, yes, mv good friend, one need not write |)ocms and 
plays to be productive; there is also a productiveness of deeds, 
uhjch in many cases stands an important degree higher. The 
physician himself must be productive, if he really intends to 
heal; if lie is not so, he will succeed only now and then, as if 
by chance; but on the whole he will be only a bungler.” 

“You appc.ar.” added I, “to call productiveness that which 
is usually called genius.” 

"One lies very near the other.” said Goethe. "For what is 
genius but that productive power by which arise deeds that 
can display themselves before Cod and n.iturc, and are there¬ 
fore permanent and produce results? All .Mozart's works arc 
of this kind; there lies in them a productive power that operates 
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upon generation after generation and still is not wasted or 
consumed. 

“It is the same with other great composers and artists. What 
an influence have Phidias and Raphael had upon succeeding 
centuries! And Diirer and Holbein also! The inventor of the 
forms and proportions of old German architecture, which led 
in course of time to Strasburg Minster and Cologne Cathedral, 
was also a genius; his thoughts operate even to the present 
hour. Luther was a genius of a very important kind; he has 
already gone on with influence for many a long day, and we 
cannot count the days when he will cease to be productive. 
Lessing would not allow himself the lofty title of a genius; but 
his permanent influence bears witness against him. On the 
other hand, we have in literature other names, and those of 
importance, the possessors of which while they lived were 
deemed great geniuses, but whose influence ended with their 
life and who were therefore less than they and others thought. 
As I said before, tliere is no genius without a productive power 
of permanent influence; furthermore, genius does not depend 
upon the business, the art, or the trade a man follows, but 
may be alike in all. Whether a man shows himself a genius in 
science, like Oken and Humboldt; or in war and statesman¬ 
ship, like Frederick and Peter the Great and Napoleon; or 
whether he composes a song like IJeranger—it all comes to the 
same thing ; the only point is, whether the thought, the discovery, 
the deed, is living and can live on. 

“It is not the mass of creations and deeds proceeding from a 
person, that indicates productivity. We have, in literature, 
poets considered very productive because volume after volume 
of their poems has appeared. But in my opinion these people 
ought to be called thoroughly unproductive; for what they 
have written is without life and durability. Goldsmitli, on the 
contrary, has written so few poems that their number is not 
worth mentioning; nevertheless, I must pronounce him a 
thoroughly productive poet—indeed, even on that account; 
because the little he has written has an inherent life which 
can sustain itself.” 

Goethe continued to pace up and down. I was desirous of 
hearing something more on this weighty matter, and therefore 
endeavoured to arouse him once more. 

"Does this productiveness of genius,” said I, “lie merely in 
the mind of an important man, or does it also lie in the body ? ” 

“The body,” said Goethe, “has at least a inichty influence 
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upon it. There was indeed a time when, in Germany, a genius 
was always thought of as short, weak, or hunchbacked; but 
commend me to a genius who has a well-proportioned body. 

“When it was said of Napoleon that he was a man of granite, 
this applied particularly to his body. What w.as it he could not 
and did not venture? From the burning sands of the Syrian 
deserts to the snowy plains of Moscow, what incalculable marches, 
battles, and nightly bivouacs did he go through? And what 
fatigues and bodily privations was he forced to endure? Little 
sleep, little nourishment, and yet always in the highest mental 
activity. After the awful exertion and excitement of the 
cigliteenth Brumaire, it was midnight, and he had not tasted 
anything during the whole day; and yet, without thinking of 
.strengthening liis body, he felt power enough in the depth of 
the night to draw up the well-known proclamation to the French 
people. When what he accomplished and endured is considered, 
it miglit be imagined that when he was in his fortieth year not 
a sound particle was left in him: but even at that age he still 
occupied the position of .a perfect hero. 

“But vou are quite right; the real focus of his lustre belongs 
to his youth. And it is something to say that a man of obscure 
origin, at a time that set all capacities in motion, so distin- 
guishtd himself as to become, in his scveii-and-twenticth year, 
the idol of a nation of thirty millions! Yes, yes, my good 
friend, one must be young to do great things. And Napoleon 
is not tin- only one!" 

“His brother Lucien. ’ remarked I, “also did a great deal 
at an earlv age. We see Itiin as President of the Five Hundred, 
and aftenvards as Minister of the Interior, when scarce five- 
and-twenty.” 

“ Why name Lucien ? ” interposed Goethe. “ History presents 
to us huntlreds of clever jx-ople who while still young have 
superintended with distinction the mo.st important matters, 
both in the cahinct and iji the field. 

" If I ucrc a prince." < ontinued he. with animation, “ I would 
never pl.ice in the highest offices people that have gradually 
risen by mere birth and seniority, who in tlieir old age move 
on leisurely in their accustomed track: for in tlfis way little 
talent is brought to light. I would have young men; but they 
must have rapacities -clcar.iess, energy, the best will, and the 
n()ble.st ebarartcr. Then there would be pleasure in governing 
an<l improving one’s people. But where is there a prince who 
would like this, and wh*i would be so well ser\ed? 
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“I have great hopes of the present Crown Prince of Prussia. 
From all that I hear and know of him, he is a very distinguished 
man; and this is necessary for the recognition and choice of 
qualified and clever people. For, say what we will, like can 
only be recognized by like; only a prince who himself possesses 
great abilities can properly acknowledge and value great 
abilities in his subjects and servants. ‘ Let the path be o|>cn 
to talent’ was the well-known maxim of Napoleon; who really 
had a particular tact in the choice of his people, who knew how 
to place every outstanding ability where it seemed in its proper 
sphere, and who therefore during his lifetime was served in all 
his great undertakings as scarcely anyone was served before.” 

Goethe delighted me particularly this evening. The noblest 
part of his nature appeared alive in him, while tlic sound of his 
voice and the fire of his eyes were as powerful as if he were 
inflamed by a fresh blazing-up of his youth. 

It was remarkable to me that he, who at so great an age 
himself superintended an important post, should speak so 
decidedly in favour of youth, and should desire the first offices 
in the state to be filled by men still young. I couhl not forbe '.r 
mentioning some Germans of high standing who at an advanced 
age did not appear to want the necessary energy and youthful 
activity. 

“Such men are natural geniuses,” he said. “Their case is 
peculiar; they experience a renewed puberty, whilst other 
people are youn? but once. 

“Every EnieUchy * is a piece of eternity, and the few years 
during which it is bound to the earthly body do not make it old. 
If this Entflechy is of a trivial kind, it will exercise but little 
sway; the body will predominate, and when this grows old 
the EnieUchy will not hold an<l restrain it. But if the EnteUchv 
is of a powerful kind, as with all men of natural genius, then 
it will, with its animating penetration of the body, not only 
strengthen and ennoble the organization, but also endeavour 
w’ith its spiritual superiority to confer the privilege of perpetual 
youth. Thence it comes that in men of superior cmlowments, 
even during their old age. we constantly perceive fresh epochs 
of singular productiveness; they seem constantly to grow young 
again for a time, and that is what I call a repeated puberty. 

* H for this Aristot«liaa word the reader substitutes the popular 
expression "soul/* he will not go fur wrong as far as this passage is 
coDCcmed.—J. O. 

An Aristotelian EnUUchy is the condition by which a potentiality 
becomes an actuality. 
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Still—youth is youth; and, however powerful an Enteluhy may 
prove, it will never become quite master of the corporeal; 
and it makes a wonderful difference whether it finds in the 
body an ally or an adversary. 

“There was a time when I had to furnish a printed sheet 
every day, and I did it easily. I wrote my Gesekwistet (Brother 
and Sister) in three days; my Clavigo, as you know, in a week. 
Now it seems I can do nothing of the kind, and still I can by 
no means complain of want of productiveness even at my 
advanced age. But whereas in my youth I succeeded daily 
and under all circumstances, I now succeed only periodically 
and under favourable conditions. When, ten or twelve years 
ago, in the happy time after the war of independence, the 
poems of the Divan had me in their power, I often composed 
two or three in a day; and it was all the same to me whether 
I was in the open air, in the chariot, or in an “inn. Now, I can 
only work at the second part of my Faust during the early part 
of the day, when I feel refreshed and revived by sleep and have 
not been perplexed by the trifles of daily life. And after all, 
what is it I achieve.^ In the most favourable circumstances, 
a page of writing: but generally only so much as could be 
written in the space of a hand-breadth; and often, when in 
an unproductive humour, still less.” 

•'Arc there, then, no means,” said I." to call forth a productive 
mood, or, if it is not powerful enough, of increasing it?” 

“No productiveness of tlie highest kind,” said Goethe, "no 
remarkable discovery, no great thought that bears fruit and 
has results, is in the power of anyone; such things are above 
earthly control. Man must consider them as an unexpected 
gift from above, as pvire children of God which he must receive 
an<l venerate with joyful thanks. They are akin to the dxmon, 
which does with him what it pleases, and to which he un¬ 
consciously resigns himbclf whilst he believes he is acting from 
his own impulse. In such cases, man may often be considered 
an instrument in a higher government of the world—a vessel 
worthy to contain a divine influence. I say this when I con¬ 
sider how often a single thought has given a different form to 
whole centuries. an<l how individual men have imprinted a 
stamp upon their age which ha.s remained uneflaccd and 
operated beneficially for generations. 

“However, there Is a pro<luctivenoss of another kind: one 
subject to earthly influences, one that m.m has more in his 
power—although here also he finds cause to bow before some- 
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thing divine. In this category I place all that appertains to 
the execution of a plan, all the links of a chain of thought, the 
ends of which already shine forth; I also place there all tha< 
constitutes the visible body of a work of art. 

“Thus, Shakespeare was inspired with the first thought of 
his Hamlet when the spirit of the whole presented itself to his 
mind as an unexpected impression; and when he surveyed the 
several situations, characters, and conclusion, in an elevated 
mood, as a pure gift from above on which he had no immediate 
influence—although the possibility of such a conception cer¬ 
tainly presupposed a mind like his. But the individual scenes, 
and the dialogue of the characters, he had completely in his 
power, so that he might produce them daily and hourly and 
work at them for weeks if he liked. And, indeed, we constantly 
see in all that he has achieved the same power of production; 
and in all his plays we never come to a passage of which it 
could be said ‘This was not written in the proper humour, or 
with the most perfect faculty.’ Whilst we read him. we receive 
the impression of a man thoroughly strong and healthy in both 
mind and body. 

"Supposing, however, that the bodily constitution of a 
dramatic poet were not so strong and excellent, and that he 
were subject to frequent illness and weakness—the productive¬ 
ness necessary for the daily construction of his scenes would 
very frequently cease, an<l would often fail him for days. If 
now, by alcohol, he tried to force his failing productiveness, 
the method wouhl certainly answer; but it would be discover¬ 
able in all the scenes he had written under such an influence, 
to their great disadvantage. My counsel is, to force nothing, 
and rather to trifle and sleep away all unproductive days and 
hours, than on such days to compose something that will 
afterwards give no pleasure.” 

"That,” said I, "is wliat I myself have very often experienced 
and felt. Still, it appears to me that a person might by natural 
means heighten his productive mood without exactly forcing it. 
I have often been unable to arrive at any right conclusion in 
complicated circumstances; but if I have drunk a few glasses 
of wine I have at once seen clearly what was to be done, and 
have come to a resolution on the spot. The adoption of .a 
resolution is, after all, a species of productiveness; and, if a 
glass or two of wine will bring about this good effect, such 
means are surely not to be rejected altogether.” 

"I will not contradict you,” said (Joethe; “but what I said 
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before is aho correct, by which you see that truth may be 
compared to a diamond, the rays of which dart not to one side, 
but to many. Since you know my Divan so well, you know 
also that I myself have said: 

When we have drunk 

We know wh.^t's right; 

and therefore that I perfectly agree with you. Productive- 
making ^ powers of a v'cry important kind certainly are con¬ 
tained in wine; still, all depends upon time and circumstance, 
and what is useful to one is prejudicial to another. Productive- 
making powers are also contained in sleep and repose; but they 
are also contained in movement. Such powers lie in the water, 
and particularly in the atmosphere. The fresh air of the open 
country is our proper clement; it is as if the breath of God 
were there wafted immediately to men, and a divine power 
exerted its influence. Lord Byron, who daily passed several 
liours in the open air—now riding on horseback along the sea¬ 
shore; now sailing or rowing in a boat; now bathing in the 
sea. and exercising his physical powers in swimming—was one 
of the most productive men who ever lived.” 

Goethe ha<l seated himself opposite to me. \Vc again dwelt 
upon Lord Byron, and the many misfortunes that had em¬ 
bittered his later life—until at last a noble will, but an unhappy 
destiny, drove him into Greece, and entirely tlestroyed him. 

"You will find,” continued Goethe, ‘‘tliat in middle age a 
man frequently experiences a change; and that, while in his 
youth everything has favoured him. and has prospered with 
iiiin. all is now completely reversed, and misfortunes and 
disasters are heaped one upon another. 

“But do you know what I think about it? Man must be 
ruined again! Every extraordinary man has a certain mission 
to accomplish. If he has fulfilled it, he is no longer needed 
upon earth in the same form, and Providence uses him for 
something else. But as everything here below happens in a 
natural way, the dtemons keep tripping him up till he falls at 
last. Thus it was with Napoleon and many others. Mozart 
died in his six*and-thii tielh year. Raphael at the same age. 
Byron only a little older. But all tliese had perfectly fulfilled 
tlicir missions; and it was lime for them to depart, that other 
people migiit still have something to do in a world made to 
last a lon^ while.” 

‘ '• Ptwluc li vmachendc.’’ Probably he meant “ produclion-stlmulatins. 
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It was now late; Goethe gave me lus dear hand, and I 
departed. 

(Sup.) Wednesday, March 13, 1828. 

After I had quitted Goethe yesterday evening, the im¬ 
portant conversation I had carried on with him remained in 
my mind. The discourse had also been upon the sea and sea 
air: ^d Goethe had expressed the opinion that all islanders 
and inhabitants of the seashore in temperate climates were 
far more productive, and possessed of more active force, than 
the people in the interior of large continents. 

[Eckermann relates a dream he had: of being on the north coast 
of the Mediterranean amid Arcadian company which got left on 
a rock and ha<l to sunm ashore—a feat for which he was unwilling 
l>ccausc of tiie comparative uncomcliness of his form; which was 
at length kindly appropriated in exchange by one of the comelier 
young men. Eckermann. feeling conscience-stricken for having 
left an unlovely body on his friend’s hands, was astonished to .see 
that the young man had. in the effort to sw-im ashore in a second- 
rate body, imparted to it a new youthfulness.] 

“That is a very pretty dream,” said Goethe, when, after 
dinner to-day, I related the principal incidents. “We see,” 
continued he, “that the muses visit you even in sleep, and 
indeed with particular favour; for you must confess that it 
would be diflicult for you to invent anything so peculi.tr and 
pretty in your waking moments.” 

“I can scarcely conceive how it hap[)oncd to me; for I had 
felt so dejected all day that the contemplation of so fresh a life 
was far from my mind.” 

“Human nature possesses wonderful powers,” said Goethe, 
“and has something good in readiness for us when we least hope* 
for it. There have been times when I have fallen asleep in 
tears; hut in my dreams the most charming forms have come 
to console and to cheer me, and I have risen the next morning 
fresh and joyful. 

There is something more or less wrong among us old 
Europeans; our relations are far too artificial and complicated, 
our nutriment and mode of life are unnatural, and our social 
intercourse is without proper love and good will. Everyone 
is polished and courteous; but nobody has the courage to l>e 
hearty and true; so that an honest man, with natural views 
and feelings, stands in a very bad position. Often we are 
tempted to wish that we had been born upon one of the South 
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Sea Islands, in a so-called savage state, so as to have thoroughly 
enjoyed human existence without adulteration. 

“If in a depressed mood we reflect deeply upon the wretched¬ 
ness of our age, it often occurs to us that the world is approaching 
the last day. And the evil accumulates from generation to 
generation! It is not enough that we have to suffer for the 
sins of our fathers; we hand down to posterity these inherited 
vices increased by our own.’' 

“ I have often thought so,” answered I; “ but if I see a regi¬ 
ment of German dragoons ride by me. and observe the beauty 
and power of these young people, I am again consoled, and 
say to myself that the durability of mankind is after all not 
in such a desperate plight.” 

“Our country people,” said Goethe, “have certainly kept up 
their strength, and I hope v%ill long be able not only to furnish 
good horsemen, but also to secure us from total decay and 
destruction. The rural population is a magazine, from which 
the forces of declining mankind are always recruited and 
refreshed. Hut just go into our great towns, and you will feel 
quite differently. Just take a turn by the side of a second 
diable boilaix, or a physician with a large practice; and he will 
whisper to you tales that will horrify you at the misery, and 
astonish you at the vice, %vith which human nature is visited 
and from which society suffers. 

Hut let us banish these hypochondriacal thoughts. How 
arc you going on? What arc you doing? W hat else have you 
seen to-day? Tell me, and inspire me with good thoughts.” 

“I have been reading Sterne, where Yorick is sauntering 
about the streets of Paris and remarks that every tenth man is 
a dwarf. I thought of that when you mentioned the vices of 
great towns. I also remember seeing, in Napoleon’s time, 
among the French infantry, one battalion consisting entirely 
of Parisians, who were all such puny diminutive people that 
nobody could imagine wh.it could be done with them in battle.” 

“ The Scotch Highlanders under the Duke of Wellington,” 
rejoined Goethe. “ were doubtless heroes of another description. ” 
I saw them in Brussels a year before the battle of Waterloo. 
They were indeed fine men; all strong, fresh, and active, as if 
just from the hand of their Maker. They all carried their 
heads so freely and g.illantly, and stepped so lightly along 
witlj their strong bare legs, that they seemed uncontaininatcd 
by either original sin or ancestral failing.” 

"There is something peculiar in this,” said Goethe. “ Whether 
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it lies in the race, in the soil, in the free political constitution, 
or in the healthy tone of education—certainly, the English in 
general appear to have certain advantages over many others. 
Here in Weimar, we see only a few of them, and probably by 
no means the best; but what fine handsome people they are! 
And however young they come here, they feel no embarrass¬ 
ment in this foreign atmosphere; their deportment in society 
is as easy as if they were lords everywhere and the whole world 
belonged to them. This it is which pleases our women, and 
by which they make such havoc in the hearts of our young 
ladies. As a German father of a family, who is concerned for 
the tranquillity of his household, I often feel a slight shudder 
when my daughter-in-law announces to me the expected arrival 
of some fresh young islander. I already see in my mind’s eye 
the tears that will one day flow when he takes his departure. 
They are dangerous young people; but this very quality of 
being dangerous is their virtue.” 

“Still,” said I, “I would not assert that the young English¬ 
men in Weimar are more clever, more intelligent, better informed, 
or more excellent at heart than other people.” 

“The secret does not lie in these things,” returned Goethe. 
“Neither does it lie in birth and riches; it lies in the courage 
that they have to be what nature has made them for. There 
is nothing vitiated or spoilt about them, there is nothing 
half-way or crooked; but such as they arc, they are thoroughly 
complete men. That they are also sometimes complete fools, 
I allow with all my heart; but that is still something, and has 
still always some weight in the scale of nature. 

“The happiness of personal freedom, the consciousness of 
an English name and of the importance attached to it by other 
nations, is an advantage even to the children: for in their own 
family, as well as in school, they are treated with far more 
respect, and enjoy a far freer development, than is the case 
with us Germans. 

“In our own dear Weimar, I need only look out at the window 
to discover how matters stand with us. Lately, when the 
snow was lying on the ground, and my neighbour’s children 
were tp-ing their little sledges in the street, the police wore 
immediately at hand, and I saw the poor little things fly as 
quickly as they could. Now, when the spring sun tempts 
them from the houses, and they would like to play with their 
companions before the door, I see them always constrained, as 
if they were not safe and feared the approach of some despot 
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of the police. Not a boy may crack a whip, or sing or shout; 
the police are immediately at hand to forbid it. This has the 
effect of taming youth prematurely, and of driving out all 
originality and all wildness, so that in the end nothing remains 
but the Philistine. 

“You know that scarcely a day passes when I am not visited 
by some travelling foreigner. But if I were to say that 1 took 
great pleasure in the personal appearance especially of young 
learned Germans from a certain north-eastern quarter, I 
should lie. 

“Short-sighted, pale, narrow-chested, young without youth; 
that is a picture of most of them. And if I enter into con¬ 
versation with any of them, I immediately see that the things 
in which one of us takes pleasure seem to them vain and trivial, 
that they are entirely absorbed in the Idea, and that only the 
highest problems of speculation are hitcd to interest them. Of 
sound senses or delight in the sensuous, there is no trace; all 
youthful feeling and all youthful pleasure are driven out of 
them, and tljat irrecoverably; for if a man is not young in 
his twentieth year, how can he be so in his fortieth.^” 

Goethe sifilied and was silent. 

I thought of the happy time in the last century, in which 
Goethe's yo»ith fell: the summer air of Scesenheim passed before 
my soul, and I reminded him of the verses: 

In the afternoon we sat. 

Young people, in the cool. 

“ Ah.” sicihed Goethe, “those were indeed happy times. But 
we will drive them from our minds, that the dark foggy days 
of the present may not become quite insupportalile.” 

second Redeemer,’* said I, “would be required to remove 
from us the seriousness, the discomfort, and the monstrous 
oppressiveness of the present state of things.” 

“If He came,” answered (ioethe, “He would be crucified a 
second time. Still, we need nothing so great. If we could 
only alter the Germans after the model of the English, if we 
could only have less philosophy and more power of action, less 
theory and more pract.ce. vse might obtain a good share of 
redemption without waiting for the personal majesty of a 
second Christ. Much may be done from below by the people 
by means of schools and domestic education; much from above 
by the rulers and those in immediate connection willi them. 

“ rhu.s, for instance, I cannot approve the requirement, in 
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the studies of future statesmen, of so much theorelically-lcarnecJ 
knowledge, by which young people are mined before their 
time, in both mind and body. When they enter into practical 
service, they possess indeed an immense stock of philosophy 
and learning; but in the narrow circle of their calling this cannot 
be practically applied and must therefore be forgotten as useless. 
On the other hand, what they most needed they have lost; 
they are deficient in mental and bodily energy, which is quite 
indispensable in practical life. 

“And then, are not love and benevolence also needed in the 
life of a statesman—in the management of men? And how can 
anyone feel and exercise benevolence towards another, when 
he is ill at ease with himself? 

“But all these people are in a dreadfully bad case. 'I'hc 
third part of the learned men and statesmen, shackled to the 
desk, are ruined in body and consigned to the demon of hypo¬ 
chondria. Here there should be action from above, that future 
generations may at least be preserved from a like destruction. 

“In the meantime,’’ he continued, smiling, “let us remain 
in a state of hopeful expectation as to the condition of us 
Germans a century hence, and whether we shall then have 
advanced so far as to be no longer savants an<l ])hil(>s(>phcrs, 
but men." 


Suoday, June is. 1626. 

We had not been long at table before Herr Seiilel, accornpanietl 
by the Tyrolese, was announced. I'he singers remained in the 
garden-room, so that we couhi see them perfectly through the 
o|>en doors, and their song was heard to advantage from that 
distance. Herr Seidel sat down with us. These songs and 
the yodelling of the cheerful Tyrolese, with their peculiar 
burden, delighted us young people. Fraulein Ulrica and 1 
were particularly pleased with the Strauss, and Ou. dit. liegsi 
mtr irn Herzen, and asked for a copy of them. Goelhc seemed 
by no means so much delighted as we. 

“To know how cherries and strawberries taste,” said he, 
“ask children and birds." 

Between the songs, the Tyrolese played national dances on 
a sort of horizontal guitar accompanied by a clcar-toncd 
German flute. 

Young Goethe was called out, but soon returned and dis¬ 
missed the Tyrolese. He sat duvsn with us again. We talked 
of Oberon, and the great concourse of people who had come 
K 
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together from all quarters to see that opera; so that even at 
noon there were no more tickets to be got. Young Goethe 
proposed we should leave the table. 

“Dear father,” said he, “our friends will wish to go somewhat 
earlier to the theatre this evening.” 

Goethe thought such haste very odd, as it was scarcely four 
o’clock; however, he made no opposition, and we dispersed 
through the apartments. Seidel came to me and some others, 
and said softly and with a troubled brow: 

“You need anticipate no pleasure at the theatre; there will 
be no performance; the Grand Duke is dead; he died on his 
journey hither from Berlin.” 

A shock went through the company. Goethe came in; we 
went on as if nothing had happened, and talked of indifferent 
things. Goethe called me to the window, and talked about 
the Tyrolese and the theatre. 

“You have my box to-day,” said he, “and need not go till 
six; stay after the others, that we may have a little chat.” 

Young Goethe was tr>ing to send the guests away, that he 
might break the news to his father before the return of the 
Chancellor, who had brought it to him. Goethe could not 
understand his son’s conduct, and seemed annoyed. 

"Will you not stay for coffee.^” said he; “it is scarcely 
four o’clock.” 

The others all departed; and I, too, took my hat. 

“ W'hat! are you going too?” said he, astonished. 

“Yes.’ said young Goethe; “Eckermann has something to 
do before going "to the theatre.” “ Yes,” said I, “ I have some¬ 
thing to do.” “Go along then.” said Goethe, shaking his head 
with a suspicious air; “still. I do not understand you.” 

W’e went with Fraulciii Ulrica into tlie upper rooms, while 
young Goethe remained below, and broke the sad tidings 
to his father. 

I saw Goethe late in the evening. Before I entered his 
chamber, I heard him sighing and talking aloud to himself: he 
seemed to feci that an irreparable rent had been torn in his 
exi.stcnce. He refused all consolation. 

“I thought,” said he, “that I should depart before him; 
but God disposes as He thinks best; and all that we poor 
mortals have to do is to endure and keep ourselves upright as 
well and as long as we can.” 
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The Dowager Grand Duchess received the melancholy news 
at her summer residence of VVilhelmsthal, the younger members 
of the family received it in Russia. Goethe went soon to 
Domburg, to withdraw himself from daily saddening impressions 
and to restore himself by fresh activity in a new scene. By 
important literary incitements on the part of the French, 
he had been once more impelled to his theory of plants; and 
this rural abode, where at even.* step into the pure air he 
was surrounded by the most l.ixurious vegetation, twining 
vines and sprouting flowers, nus very favourable to such 
studies. 

1 sometimes \'isited him there, in company with his daughter- 
in-law and grandchildren. He seemed very happy, and re¬ 
peatedly expressed his delight at the beautiful situation of the 
castle and gardens. 

And indeed there was, from windows at such a height, an 
enchanting prospect. Beneath was the variegated valley, with 
the Saale meandering through the meadows. On the opposite 
side, toward the east, were woody hills, in the daytime passing 
showers losing themselves in the distance, and at night the 
eastern starry host and the rising sun. 

1 enjoy here,” said Goethe, “ both good days and good 
nights. Often before dawn I am awake, and lie down by the 
open window to enjoy the splendour of the three planets at 
present visible together, and to refresh myself with the in¬ 
creasing brilliance of the moming-re<i. I then pass almost 
the whole day in the open air, and hold spiritual communion 
with the tendrils of the vine, which say good things to me and 
of which I could tell you wonders. I also write poems again 
• which are not bad—and, if it were permitted, 1 should like 
always to remain here." 


Thursday, Septcmfwr ii, 1828. 

At two o’clock to-day, in the very finest weather, Goethe 
returned from Domburg. He looked very well, and was quite 
browned by the sun. We soon sat down to dinner in the 
chamber next the garden, the doors of which stood open. He 
told us of many visits and presents he had receiv'ed, and in- 
dulgcd in light jests. Closer obser%'ation, however^ revealed 
a certain embarrassment, such as is felt by a person returning 
to a former situation that is conditioned by manifold relations. 
Views, and requirements. 

During the first course, a message came from the Dowager 
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Grand Duchess, expressing her pleasure at Goethe’s return 
and announcing that she would visit him on the fallowing 
Tuesday. 

Since the death of the Grand Duke, Goethe had seen no 
member of the reigning family. He had indeed corresponded 
constantly with the Dowager Grand Duchess, so that they had 
sufficiently expressed their feelings upon their common loss. 
Neither had Goethe yet seen the young Duke and Duchess, nor 
paid his homage to them as new rulers of the land. All this 
lie ha<l now' to undergo; and, even though it could not disturb 
liim os an accomplishe<l man of the world, it was an impediment 
to his talent, which always loved to move in its own way. 
\'isits, too, threatened him from all parts. The meeting at 
Hcrlin of celebrated scientists had set in motion many im¬ 
portant personages; some of whom, passing through Weimar, 
had announced themselves, and were soon expected. Whole 
weeks of disturbance, which would take the inner self out of 
its usual track, and other annoyances connected with visits 
otherwise so valuabic—ail this was anticipated like a coming 
spectre by Goethe. What made all these coming evils still 
worse was that, the fifth section of his works, to contain the 
Wanderjahre, having been promised for the press at Christmas, 
Goethe had begun an entire remodelling of this novel, which 
originally appeared in one volume—combining so much new 
matter with the old that in the new edition it would occupy 
tlircc volumes. 

Much is done, but there is also much to do. The manuscript 
has everywhere gaps of white paper, yet to be filled up. 

Last spring Goethe gave me this manuscript to look over. 
We then botli by voice and in writing discussed the subject 
at great length. I advised him to devote the whole summer 
to the completion, and to lay aside all other work. He was 
convinced of the necessity, and had resolved to do so; but the 
death of the Grand Duke had caused a gap in his existence; 
the tranquillity and cheerfulness necessary to such a com¬ 
position were not now to be thought of, and he needed all his 
strengtli merely to sustain the blow and to revive from it. 
Now, when, with the commencement of autumn, returning 
from Dornburg, he again paced the rooms of his Weimar resi¬ 
dence, the thought of completing his Wanderjahrf, for which 
he had now only the space of a few months, came vividly before 
his mind. So Goethe was ill at ease within himself, although 
lie jested lightly at dinner. I have another reason for men- 
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tioning these circumstances, they are connected with an obser¬ 
vation of Goethe’s, of which I will now speak. 

Professor Abeken of Osnaburg had sent me, shortly before the 
28th of August, an enclosure, requesting me to give it to Goethe 
on his birthday, and saying it was a memorial relating to 
Schiller. When Goethe was speaking to-day at dinner of the 
presents sent to him at Dornburg in honour of his birthday, 
I asked him what Abeken’s packet contained. 

“It was a remarkable present,” said Goethe, “which gave 
me great pleasure. An amiable lady with whom Schiller took 
tea conceived the happy idea of writing down all he said. She 
comprehended it well, and related it Nsith accuracy; and, after 
so long a time, it still reads well; transplanting you immediately 
into a situation now past—with a thousand others as interesting, 
while the living spirit of this one only has been happily caught 
and fixed upon paper. 

“Schiller appears here in as perfect possession of his sublime 
nature at the tea-table as he would have been in a council of 
state. Nothing constrains him, nothing narrows him, nothing 
draws downward the flight of his thoughts; the great views 
that lie within him are ever expressed freely and fearlessly. 
He was a true man, such as one ought to be. We others always 
feel ourselves subject to conditions. The persons, the objects 
that surround us, have their influence. The tea-spoon con¬ 
strains us. if it is of gold, when it should be of silver; and so, 
paralysed by a thousand considerations, we fail in expressing 
freely whatever may be great in our nature. We arc the 
slaves of environment, an<l appear little or important according 
as this contracts or gives us room to expand.” 


WeducAiJay, October i, iBiS. 

Herr Honninghausen of Crefeld, head of a great mercantile 
house, and also an amateur of natural science, especially 
mineralogy—a man possessed of varied information, through 
extensive travels and studies—dined with Goethe to-day. He 
had returned from the meeting of scientists at Berlin ; and a great 
deal was said about things scientific, especially mineralogical. 

There was also some talk about the Vulcanists, and the way 
in which men arrive at views and hypotheses about Nature. 
On this occasion, several great scientists were mentioned, 
including Aristotle, concerning whom Goethe spoke thus: 

“Aristotle observed Nature belter than any modem, but he 
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was too hasty with his opinions. We must go slowly and gently 
to work with Nature, if we would get anything out of her. 

“If, on investigating natural objects, I formed an opinion, 
I did not expect Nature to concede the point at once; but I 
pursued her with observations and experiments, and was 
satisfied if she were kind enough to confirm my opinion when 
occasion offered. If she did not do this, she at any rate brought 
me to some other view, which I followed out and which I 
perhaps found her more willing to confirm.” 

Friday, October 3* iSa8. 

To-day, at dinner, I talked with Goethe about Kouqu^’s 
Sdngrrkrieg anf der Wartburg,^ which I had read in compliance 
with his wish. We agreed that this poet had spent his life 
in old-German studies, without drawing from them any real 
culture in the end. 

‘'From these old-Gcrman gloomy times/' said Goethe, ‘‘we 
can obtain as little as from the Serbian songs and similar 
barbaric popular poetry. We can read it and be interested for 
a while, but merely to cast it aside and to let it lie behind us. 
Generally speaking, a man is sufficiently saddened by his own 
passions and destiny, and need not make himself more so by 
the darkness of a barbaric past. He needs illuminating and 
cheering influences, and should turn to those eras in art and 
literature wlien remarkable men obtained perfect culture so 
that they were satisfied with themselves and able to impart 
tl)e blessing to others. 

“Hut if y»m would have a good opinion of Kouque, read his 
Vndtnr, which is charming, The subject is indeed very good; 
the writer has scarcely done with it all that was possible." 

“I have been unfortunate in my acquaintance with the most 
modem Gorman literature/* said I. came to the poems of 
Kgon Fbert from Voltaire, whoso acquaintance I had just made 
through those little poems addressed to individuals, which cer¬ 
tainly belong to the best he ever wrote. And now, I have 
farL<l no better with Kouque. While deeply engaged in Walter 
Scott's Fair Maid oj Perth^ the first work of this great writer 
which I had ever rca<l, I am induced to put it aside, and to 
give myself up to the Sangerkritg auf der Wartburg,'* 

“Against these great foreigners/' said Goethe, “the modern 
Germans certain!)' cannot keep their ground; but it ts desirable 

' \y<xr 0/ tkt of the Wartburf^ was a fon^ous poetical contest 

in iho days tlic old MmnesAng^^rs^—j. O. 
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you should by degrees make yourself acquainted with all 
writers, foreign and domestic, that you may see how tliat 
higher world*culture which the poet needs is to be obtained.” 

Frau von Goethe came in and sat down to the table with us. 

“But,” continued Goethe, with animation, “Walter Scott’s 
Fair Maid oj Perth is excellent, is it not? There is finish! 
there is a hand! What a firm foundation for the whole, and in 
particulars not a touch which docs not lead to the catastrophe! 
i hen, what details of dialogue and description, both of which 
are excellent. 

“His scenes and situations are like pictures by Teniers; in 
the arrangement they show the summit of art, the individual 
figures have a speaking truth, and the execution is extended 
with artistic love to the minutest details, so that not a stroke 
is lost. How far have you read?” 

"I have come,” said I, “to the passage where Henry Smith 
carries the pretty minstrel girl home through the streets, and 
round about lanes; and where, to his great ve.xation, Proudfoot 
and Dwining meet him.” 

“-\h,” said Goethe, “that is excellent; that the obstinate 
honest blacksmith should be brought at last to take with him 
not only the suspicious maiden, but even the little dog, is one 
of the finest things to be found in any novel. It shows a 
knowledge of human nature, to which the deepest mysteries 
are revealed.” 

“It was also,” said I. “an admirable notion to make the 
heroine’s father a glover, who. by his trade in skins, must have 
been long in communication with the Highlanders.” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “that is a touch of the highest order. 
From this spring the book’s best settings and situations; wliich 
thus obtain a real basis, an air of convincing truth. You find 
everywhere in Walter Scott a remarkable security and thorough¬ 
ness in his delineation; which proceeds from his comprehensive 
knowledge of the real world, obtained by lifelong studies and 
observations and a daily discussion of the most important 
settings. Then come his great talent and his comprehensive 
nature. You remember the English critic who eomparcs the 
poets to the voices of male singers, of which some can command 
only a few fine tones—while others have the whole compas,s, 
from the highest to the lowest, completely in their power, 
Walter Scott is one of this last sort. In the Fatr Maid of 
Perth you will not find a single weak passage to make you feel 
as if his knowledge anfi talent were insufficient. He is equal 
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to his subject in every direction: the king, the royal brother, 
the prince, the head of the clergy, the nobles, the magistracy, 
the citizens and mechanics, the Highlanders—are all drawn 
with the same sure hand, and hit off with equal truth.” 

“The English,” said Frau von Goethe, “particularly like 
the character of Henry Smith, and Walter Scott seems to have 
made him the hero of the l>ook: however, he is not my favourite; 
I like the prince.” 

“The prince,” said I, "is indeed amiable enough with all his 
wildness, and is as well drawn as any of the rest.” 

“The passage,” said Goethe, “where, sitting on horseback, 
he makes the pretty minstrel girl step upon his foot, that he 
may raise her up for a kiss, is in the boldest English style. 
Hut you ladies arc wrong always to take sides. Usually, you 
read a book to find nutrition for the heart; to find a hero whom 
you could love. This is not the way to read; the great point 
is, not whether this or that character pleases, but w'hethcr the 
whole book pleases.” 

■' Wc women were made so, dear father,” said she, affection¬ 
ately leaning over the table to press his hand. 

“ Well, wc must let you have yourown way in your amiability,” 
replied Goethe. 

The last number of the Clobe lay by him, and he took it up. 
1 talked meanwhile with Frau von Goethe, about some young 
Englishmen whose acquaintance I had made at the theatre. 

“What men these writers in the (tlobe are I" rcsumetl Goethe, 
with animation. "How they become greater and more re¬ 
markable every day, and how much imbued with one spirit! 
Such a paper would be utterly impossible in Germany. We are 
mere individuals; harmony and concert are not to be thought 
of; each ha.s the opinions of liis province, his city, and his 
own idiosyncrasy; it will be long before we have attained a 
universal culture.” 


Tuwday, October 7, tSiS. 

There was the most lively party at dinner to-day. Besides 
the Weimar friends, there were some scientists returned from 
Berlin: among whom Herr von Martius, from Munich, who sat 
next Goethe, was known to me. Goethe was good-humoured 
anil communicative. The theatre was talked about, and much 
was sai<l of the opera last given—Rossini’s Moses. They found 
f.iult with the subject, and both praise«l and found fault with 
tlic niu^ic. 
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Goethe said, “ I do not understand how you can separate the 
subject from the music and enjoy each by itself. You say the 
subject is not a good one; but you can set that aside and 
enjoy the excellent music. I really admire this arrangement 
in your natures, by which your ears are able to listen to pleasant 
sounds, while the most powerful sense—vision—is tormented 
by the absurdest objects. And that this Moses is absurd, you 
will not deny. When the curtain rises you see the people 
standing at prayer. This is very wrong. It is written, ' When 
thou prayest, go into thy closet, and shut the door.’* But 
there ought to be no praying on the stage. 

"I would have made a wholly diflerent Moses, and have 
begun the piece quite otherwise. I would have first shown 
you how the children of Israel suffered from the tyranny of 
the Egyptian task-masters, in order to render more conspicuous 
the merit of Moses in freeing them.” 

Goethe then cheerfully went through the whole opera step 
by step, through all the scenes and acts, with a historical feeling 
for the subject, to the delighted astonishment of the whole 
company. It passed too quickly for me to seize it; but I 
remember the dance of the Egyptians, which Goethe intro¬ 
duced to express their joy at the return of light, after the 
darkness had been overcome. 

The conversation turned from Moses to the deluge, and 
took a scientific turn. 

“It is said,” observed Herr von Martius. "tljev have found 
on .Ararat a petrified piece of Noah’s ark, and I shall be surprised 
if they do not also find petrified skulls of the first men,” 

This remark led to others of a similar kind, and the con¬ 
versation turned upon the various races of men—how as black, 
brown, yellow, and white, they inhabit the different countries 
of the earth. Finally arose the question whether we ought to 
assume that all men are descended from the single pair. .Adam 
and Eve. 

\ on Martius was for the biblical account, which he sought to 
confirm by the maxim that Nature goes to work as economically 
as possible in her productions. 

I cannot agree, ’ said Goethe. ” Nature is always lavish, 
even prodigal; and it would show more acquaintance with her 
10 believe she has. instead of one paltry pair, produced men 
by dozens or hundreds. 

When the earth had arrived at a certain point of maturity. 

* If Goethe s^id this, he bad his Bilile-datrs sjdiv ruiied ud 
•k® 5 ' 
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when the water had ebbed away and the dry land was verdant 
enough, came the epoch for the creation of man; and men 
arose, through the omnipotence of God, wherever the ground 
permitted—perhaps on the heights first. 

“To believe that this happened is reasonable; but to attempt 
to decide how it happened is useless trouble, which we will 
leave to those who like to busy themselves with insoluble 
problems and have nothing better to do.” 

“Even,” said Herr von Martius, archly, “if I could, as a 
naturalist, willingly yield to your excellency’s opinion, I should 
as a good Christian find some difficulty in adopting a view 
that cannot well be reconciled with the account given us in 
tlie Bible.” 

“Holy writ,” replied Goethe, “certainly speaks only of one 
pair of human beings, whom God made on the sixth day. But 
the gifted men who wrote down the Word of God, as recorded 
in the Bible, had first in view their own chosen people; and, as 
far as that people is concerned, we will not dispute the honour 
of a descent from Adam and Eve. But wc, as well as the 
Negroes and Laplanders, and slender men, who arc handsomer 
than any of us. had certainly different ancestors; and this 
worthy company must confess that we at present differ in a 
variety of particulars from the genuine descendants of Adam, 
.iml that they • especially where money is concerned — arc 
superior to us all." 

Wc laughed. Goethe, excited by von Martius to argument, 
^aid many things which, under the appearance of jesting, had 
a deeper meaning at bottom. 

.\fter dinner, the Prussian minister. Herr von Jordan, was 
announced, and we went into the next room. 


Wednesday, October 8. i8i8. 

Tifck» returning from a jotirncv to llu* Rhine, with his vvife, 
his daughters, and Countess Finkenslein. was to dine with 
Goethe to-day. I met them in the ante-room. 

Professor Gdltling came in. fresh from his Italian lour. I 
was extremely ghul to sec him again, and drew him to a window 
tliat he might tell me what he luul seen. 

[The burden of Guttling was th.at he had to leave Rome because 
]iis money was spent J 

Goctlic came in, and greeted his guests. He talked on 
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various subjects with Tieck and his family, and then offered 
the Countess his arm to take her to the dining-room. 

Alter dinner, the Princes von Oldenburg were announced. 
We then went up to Frau von Goethe’s apartment, where 
Fraulein Agnes Tieck seated herself at the piano, and gave 
us the song Im Felde schMck' ich still und wild, with a fine alto 
voice, and thoroughly in the spirit of the situation. 

Thursday, October 9, l6zS. 

I dined to-day with Goethe and Frau von Goethe alone; and, 
as often happens, a conversation begun on one day was con¬ 
tinued on another. Rossini's Moses was again spoken of, and 
we recalled Goethe’s lively invention the day before yesterday. 

“What I said, in the merriment and good-humour of the 
moment, about Moses,” said he, ‘T cannot recall; for such 
things are done unconsciously. But of this I am certain: I 
cannot enjoy an opera unless the story is as perfect as the 
music, so that the two may keep pace. If you ask what opera 
I consider good, I would name the (Water-Carrier); 

for here the subject is so perfect that, if given as a mere drama 
without music, it could be seen with pleasure. Composers 
either do not understand the importance of a good foundation, 
or have not intelligent poets to assist them with good stories. 
If Der Freischutz had not been so good a subject, the mere 
music would hardly have drawn such crowds; so Herr Kind 
should have some share in the honour.’’ 

We spoke of Professor Gottling and his travels in Italy. 

■'I cannot blame the good man,’’ said Goethe, “for speaking 
of Italy with such enthusiasm; I well know what I experienced 
myself. Indeed, 1 may say tliat only in Rome have I felt what 
it really is to be a man. To this elevation, to tliis happiness of 
feeling, I have never since arisen; indeed, compared with my 
situation at Rome, I have never since felt real gladness. 

“But,” he continued, “we will not give ourselves up to 
melancholy thoughts. How do you get on with your Fair 
Matd of Perth}” 

“I read slowly,” said I. “However, I am now as far as the 
scene where Proudfoot, when in Henry Smith’s armour he 
imitates his walk and whistle, is slain, and on the following 
morning is found in the streets of Perth by the citizens; who, 
taking him for Smith, raise a great alarm.” 

“Aye,” said Goethe, “that scene is remarkable; it is one 
of the best.” 
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“ I have been strucksaid I, “ with Walter Scott’s great talent 
for disentangling confused situations; so that the whole separates 
itself into masses and quiet pictures, which leave on our minds 
an impression as if, like omniscient beings, we had looked down 
and seen events occurring at the same time in various places.” 

■‘All round,” said Goethe, “he shows great understanding of 
art; so that people like us, who always look to see how things 
are done, find a double interest in his works. 

"I will not anticipate, but you will find in the third volume 
an admirable contrivance. Vou have already seen how the 
prince in council makes the wise proposal to let the rebel High¬ 
landers destroy one another in combat, and how Palm .Sunday 
is appointed for the hostile clans to come down to Perth and to 
fight for life or death—thirty against thirty. Vou will see with 
admiration how Srott mamiges to make one man fail on one 
side on the decisive day, and with what art he contrives to 
bring his hero Smith from a distance into the vacant place 
among the combatants. This is admirably done; and you will 
be delightc'l when you come to it. 

“But. when you have finished the h'dir Maid of Perth, you 
must at once read Waverley, which is indeed from quite a 
different point of view, but which may without hesitation be 
set beside the best w’orks that have ever been written in this 
world. We see that it is the same man who wrote the Fair 
Maid of Perth, but that he had yet to gain the favour of the 
public, and therefore ciillected his forces so that he might not 
ifive a touch that is short of excellence. The Fair Maid of 
Perth, on the other hand, is from u freer pen: the author is now 
•iurc of his public, and proceeds more at liberty. After reading 
Waverley. you will understand why Walter Scott still designates 
himself the author of that work; for there he showed what he 
could do; an<l he has never since written anything to surpass, 
or even equal that first-published novel.” 

lhiirs*iov Oc tober 9, 1828. 

In honour of Tieck. a very pleasant tea-party was given this 
evening in the apartments of Frau von (iocthe. I made the 
acquaintance of Count and Countess Medem. The latter told 
me that she had seen Goethe to-day and had been higlity 
delighted. I'he Count was especially interested in Faust and 
Its continuation, and animatedly conversed with me about it. 

We had hoped that Tieck would read something aloud, and 
he did. The partv retired into a more remote room, and 
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after all had comfortably seated themselves in a wide circle on 
chairs and sofas, he read Clavigo. 

I had often read and felt this drama; but now it appeared 
to me quite new. It seemed as if I heard it from the stage, 
only better; every character and situation was more perfectly 
felt: as in a theatrical representation in which each part is 
well performed. 

It would be hard to say what parts Tieck read best—those 
in which the powers and passions of the male characters arc 
developed, or the quiet clear scenes addressed to the under¬ 
standing, or the moments of tortured love. For giving ex¬ 
pression to passages of this last sort, he had especial qualifi¬ 
cations. The scene between Marie and Clavigo is still ringing 
in my cars: the oppressed bosom; the faltering and trembling 
of the voice; the broken half-stifled words and sounds; the 
panting and sighing of a hot breath, accompanied with tears 
—all is still present with me, and will never be forgotten. 
Everyone was absorbed and wholly carried away. The lights 
burned dim; nobody thought of that or ventured to snuil 
them, for fear of the slightest interruption. Tears constantly 
dropping from the eyes of the ladies showed the deep eflcct of 
the piece, and were the most hearty tribute that could be paid 
to the reader or the poet. 

Tieck had finished, and rose, wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead; but the hearers seemed still fettered to their 
chairs. Each man appeared too deeply engaged with what 
had just been passing through his soul, to have ready the 
suitable words of gratitude for him who had produced so 
wonderful an eflect upon us all. Gradually, however, we re¬ 
covered ourselves. The company arose, and talked cheerfully. 
Then we partook of a supper that stood ready on little tables 
in the adjoining rooms. 

Goethe himself was not present this evening; but his spirit 
and a remembrance of him were living among us all. He 
sent an apology to Tieck; and to his daughters, Agnes and 
Dorothea, two handkerchief-pins with his own picture and red 
ribbons, which Frau von Goethe gave them and fastened to 
their dresses like little orders. 


Friday, October lo, 1826. 

From Mr. William Frazer of London, editor of the Foreign 
Review, I received this morning two copies of the third number 
of that periodical. I gave one to Goethe at dinner. 
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I found again a pleasant dinner-party, invited in honour of 
Tieck and the Countess; who, at the urgent request of Goethe 
and their other friends, had remained another day, the rest of 
the family having set off in the morning for Dresden. 

A special subject of conversation was English literature, and 
particularly Walter Scott; on which occasion Tieck said he 
i)rought to Germany the first copy of Waverley, ten years ago. 


Saturday, October is, 1S28. 

The above-mentioned number of the Foreign Review con¬ 
tained, with a variety of other important and interesting 
articles, a very fine essay by Carlyle, upon Goethe, which I 
.studied this morning. 

I went to Goethe a little earlier to dinner, that I might have 
an opportunity of talking this over with him before the arrival 
of the other guests. I found him, as I wished, still alone, 
expecting the company. He wore his black coat and star, 
with which I so much like to see him. He appeared to-day 
in quite youthful spirits, and told me he likewise had been 
looking at Carlyle's article this morning, so that wc were in a 
position to exchange commendations of these foreign attempts. 

" It is pleasant to sec,” said Goethe, ‘‘how the earlier pedantry 
of the Scotch has changed into earnestness and profundity. 
When I recollect how the Edinburgh reviewers treated my 
works not many years since, and when I now consider Carlyle’s 
merits with respect to German literature, I am astonished at 
the important step for the better.” 

■ fn Carlyle." said I, " 1 venerate most the mind and cliaractcr 
at tile foundation of his tendencies. The chief point with him 
IS the culture of his own nation ; an<l. in the literary productions 
of otIuT countries which he wishes to make known to his con¬ 


temporaries, he pays less attention to the arts of talent, than to 
ilic moral elevation that can be attained through such works.” 

said Goethe, “the temper in which he works is always 
admirable. What an earnest man he is! and how he has 
sludie<l us Germans' He is almost more at home in our 
iiti ralurc than we arc. At any rate, we cannot vie with him 
in our rcsc.irchcs in English literature.” 

The article,” said I, “is written with a fire and impressive¬ 
ness which show that there are many prejudices and contra¬ 
dictions to contend within England. WWiehn .\/mrcr especially 
«ceins to have been placed in an unfavourable light by malevo¬ 
lent critics and bad translators. Carlyle, on the contrary, 
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opposes to the stupid objection that no virtuous lady could 
read Wilhelm Masler, the example of the late Queen of Prussia, 
who made herself familiar with the book, and was rightly 
esteemed one of the first women of her time.” 

There now came in some of the guests, whom Goethe received. 
He then turned to me again. 

“Carlyle has, indeed,” said I, “studied Meister; and being 
so thoroughly penetrated with its value, he would like to see 
it universally circulated.” 

Goethe drew me to a window to answer me. 

“.My dear young friend,” said he, ”1 will confide to you 
something that may help you on a great deal. .My works 
cannot be popular. He who thinks and strives to make them 
so is in error. They are written, not for the multitude, but 
only for individuals who desire something congenial, whose 
aims are like my own.” 

He wished to say more; but a young lady who came up 
interrupted him and drew him into conversation. I turned to 
the others, and soon aftenvards we sat down to table. 

I could pay no attention to the conversation that was going 
on; Goethe’s words entirely occupied my mind. 


[Eckertnann here puts in words a longish reverie he fell into at 
this point, concemins the intellectual aristocraticalness neccssarv 
to qualify anybody to be an admirer of Goetbc ) 


.Meanwhile, all around me were jesting and talking, an<l par¬ 
taking of the good fare. I spoke now and then a word, but 
wnthout exactly knowing what I said. A lady put a question to 
me; to which, it seems, I did not render a very appropriate 
answer; they all laughed at me. 

“Leave Eckermann alone,” said Goethe. “He is always 
absent, except when he is at the theatre.” 

Biscuits and some very fine grapes were brought for dessert. 
Ihe latter had been sent from a distance, and Goetla- would 
not say whence they came. He divided them, and handed 
me a yer\' npe branch across the table. 

I highly enjoyed the grapes from Goethe’s hand, and was 
now quite near him in both body and soul. 

They ulked of the theatre, and of Wolfl’s great merits, and 
of what had been done by that excellent artist. 

“I know very well,” said Goethe, “that our earlier actor.s 
learned much from me, but I can properly call none but Wolff 
my pupil. I will give you an instance, which I am very fond 
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of repeating; to show how thoroughly he was penetrated with 
my principles, and how fully he acted in my spirit. I was 
once very angry with Wolff for various reasons. He played 
one evening, and I was sitting in my box. ‘Now,’ thought I, 
■you can keep a sharp look out upon him; for there is not 
to-day a spark of affection within you which can speak out 
for him and excuse him.' Wolff acted, and I kept my eye 
fixed upon lum. And how he did act! How safe—how firm 
he was! It was impossible to find even the shadow of an 
offence against the rules I had implanted, and I saw that a 
reconciliation with him was inevitable. ” 

Monday, October 20, 1628, 

Oberbergrath' Noeggcratl) of Bonn, on his return from the 
meeting of scientists at Berlin, was a very welcome guest to-day 
at Goethe’s table. He gave us sound Information about the 
mineralogy of the neighbourhood of Bonn. 

After dinner we went into the room where there is the colossal 
bust of Juno. Goethe showed the guests a long slip of paper, 
with outlines of the frieze of the temple at Phigalia. While 
we were looking at these, somebody remarked that the Greeks, 
in representing animals, adhered less to nature than to certain 
conventional rules; and there was an attempt to prove, that 
in representations of this kind they arc inferior to nature and that 
their rams, oxen, and horses, as they appear in bas-relief, are 
often very stiff, shapeless, and imperfect creatures. 

“I will not dispute that point,” said Goethe; “but before 
all. we must distinguish the time and the artist from which 
such works proceed. Plenty of masterpieces have been found, 
in which the Greek artists, in representing .animals, have not 
only equalled, but far surpas.se*! nature. Even the English, 
who understand horses belter than any nation in the world, 
arc compelle<l to acknowledge that there exist two antique 
lieads of horses more perfect in their form than those of any 
race now on earth. 

'■ These heads are from the best Greek period; and our 
astonishment at such works ought not to lead us to infer that 
the artists copied from a more perfect nature than we have 
nt)w. Rather, they themselves had become of some value in 
the progress of art, so tliat they confronted nature with tlieir 
own personal greatness.” 

•literally •• I’pperMitic-CoiinclHor '*—j superior officer in a laming 
offifc'.—J. o 
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While all this was said, I stood looking at an engraving with 
a lady at one of the tables, and could only lend half an ear 
to Goethe’s words; but so much the deeper did they sink 
into my mind. 

After the company had gradually departed, and I was alone 
with Goethe, who stood by the stove, I approached him. 

‘‘Your excellency,” said I, “made an excellent remark a little 
wliile ago, when you said that the Greeks confronted nature 
with their own greatness, and I think that we cannot be too 
deeply penetrated with this maxim.” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “all depends on this: one must be some¬ 
thing in order to do something. Dante seems to us great; but 
he had the culture of centuries behind him. 'I'hc house of Roth¬ 
schild is rich; but it has taken more than one generation to 
accumulate such treasures. These things lie deeper than is 
thought. 

“Our worthy artists who imitate tlie old German school know 
nothing of this; they imitate nature with their own weakness 
and artistic incapacity, and fancy they are doing something. 
They stand below nature. But whoever will produce anything 
great must have so improved his culture that, like the Greeks, 
he can elevate the trivial actualities of nature to the level of 
his own mind, and really carry out what remains a mere inten¬ 
tion in natural phenomena—from either internal weakness or 
external obstacles.” 


Wednesday, October 23, 1828. 

To-day at dinner we talked about ladies. “Women,” said 
Goethe, “are silver dishes into which we put golden apples. 
•My idea of women is not abstracted from the phenomena of 
actual Irfe; but has been born with me, or arisen in me. God 
knows how. The female characters I have drawn have there¬ 
fore all turned out well; they are all better than could be 
found in reality.” 


(Supj Thursday, October 23, 1828. 

Goethe spoke to-day with great respect of a little paper of 
the Chancellor’s on the Grand Duke Charles Augustus; which 
reviews, in short compass, the active life of this remarkable 
prince. 

“ He has been very happy with this little work,” said Goethe; 
“the materials are carefully gathered; all is animated by the 
heartiest love, while at the same time the style is so close that 
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one act follows immediately upon another, and we almost feel a 
mental giddiness in the contemplation of such fulness of life. 
The Chancellor has sent his work to Berlin, and received some 
time ago a letter from Alexander von Humboldt, which I could 
not read without deep emotion. Humboldt was on the most 
intimate terms with the Grand Duke during a long life—which 
certainly is not to be wondered at, since the highly endowed 
nature of the Prince was always athirst for fresh knowledge; 
and Humboldt, with his universality, was just the man to be 
always ready with the best answer to every question. 

“Now, it is singular that the Grand Duke passed his very 
last <lays at Berlin in almost constant intercourse with Hum¬ 
boldt, and that he was at last able to obtain from his friend 
the solution of many important problems that ]ay near his 
heart. Further, for one of the greatest princes Germany ever 
possessed to have had such a man as Humboldt as witness of 
his last ilays and hours was most fortunate. I have made a 
copy of the letter, and will show you some passages.” 

Goethe went to his desk, whence he took the letter, and 
then reseated himself at the table. He read for some time in 
silence. I saw tears in his eyes. “Read it for yourself,” said 
he, whilst he handed it to me. He rose and walked up and 
<iowu the room whilst I read: 

[Mumlioldfs letttr j>rai>cd the cheerfulness of the Grand Duke’s 
last d.^ys Witlnn twentv-four hours of de.ilh he was .iskinR about 
the gr.«nite of tlu- shores of the n.iltic (just brouRht from Sweden), 
the possibility of a comet t-ad's dimming our atmosphere, the cause 
of till- seventy of winters on eastern coasts, and whether hot springs 
(such .a.s Topiilz—whither he w.as going) were just like «alcr arti- 
fKially heated At Potsdam. Humboldt s.it many hours beside 
his couch while he alternatelv drank, slept, and wrote to his wife 

_,-it mters-als propounding difficult questions m physics, astronomy, 

metcorolnga-. an<l geognosy: upon the first appc.irancc of organized 
forms: and upon the c.irtli’s internal heat 3 

“He slept .at intervals rluring his discourse and mine; w.is 
often restless: and then said, mildly and kindly excusing 
Iun apparent inattention. You see, Humboldt, it is all over 

with me!’ . 

• Suddenly, he began to talk desultorily upon religious 
matters. He rcgrette<i the increase of pietism, and the con¬ 
nection of iliis species of fanaticism with a tendency towards 
political absolutism and a suppression of ail free mental action. 

riicn.’ he exclaimed, ‘there are false-hearted fellows who think 
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that by means of pietism they can make themselves agreeable 
to princes and obtain places and ribbons. They have smuggled 
themselves in with a poetical predilecrion for the Middle Ages.' 

“His anger soon abated, and he said that he now found 
much consolation in the Christian religion. ‘It is a humane 
doctrine,’ said he, ‘but has been distorted from the beginning. 
The first Christians were the free-thinkers among the ultras.’ ’’ 

I expressed to Goethe my delight at this noble letter. “ You 
see,” said Goethe, “what an extraordinary man he was. liut 
how good it is of Humboldt to have taken up these last few 
traits, in which the whole nature of this eminent prince is 
reflected. Yes, such he was!—I can say it better than anyone, 
for nobody knew him so thoroughly as I did. But is it not 
lamentable that there is no distinction, and that such a man 
must depart from us so early! Had he stayed with us only a 
poor century more, how, in his high position, he could have 
advanced his age! But mark this. The world will not attain 
its goal so speedily as we expect and desire. There are always 
retarding d*mons, who start in opposition at every point; so 
that, although the whole progresses, it is but slowly. Only 
live on, and you will find that I am right.” 

“The development of mankind.’’ said I. “appears to be laid 
out as a work for thousands of years.” 

“Perhaps millions,” said Goethe—“who knows? But let 
mankind last as long as it may, it will never lack obstacles 
to give it trouble, and never lack the pressure of necessity to 
develop its pwwers. 

“Men will become more clever and more acute; hut not 
better, happier, and stronger in action—or at least only at 
epochs. I foresee the time when God will have no more joy 
in them, but will break up everything for a renewed creation. 

I am certain that everything is planned to this end, and that 
the time and hour in the distant future for the occurrence of 
this renovating epoch are already fixed. But a long time will 
elapse first, and we may still for thousands and thousands of 
years amuse ourselves on this dear old surface.” 

Goethe was in a particularly good and elevated mood. He 
ordered a bottle of wine, and filled for himself and me. Our 
conversation again turned upon the Grand Duke Charles 
Augustus. 

“You see,” said Goethe, “how his extraordinary mind 
embraced all nature. Physics, astronomy, geognosy, meteor- 
vegetable and animal formations of the primitive world 
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—he had a mind for all. He was eighteen when I came to 
Weimar; but even then the buds showed what the tree would 
one day become. He soon attached himself to me, and took 
a deep interest in all I did. It was advantageous to our inter¬ 
course that I was ten years older than he. He sat whole 
evenings with me, in earnest conversation on art and nature 
and other excellent topics. We often sat together deep into 
the night, and not unfrequently we both fell asleep on one 
sofa. Wc worked together for fifty years, and it is no wonder 
that we at last achieved something.” 

"So thorough a cultivation as the Grand Duke seems to 
have received is probably rare among princes.” 

"Very rare!” returned Goethe. "There are indeed many 
capable of conversing cleverly on every subject; but they have 
it not at heart, and only dabble on the surface. And it is no 
Wonder, if we consider the frightful dissipations and distractions 
that accompany a court life, to which a young prince is exposed. 
He must take notice of everything; he must know a bit of tlus 
and a bit of that; nothing can take root; and it requires a strong 
natural foundation not to end in smoke. Tlic Grand Duke was 
indeed a born great man; in this all is said, and all is done.” 

"Witli all his highly scientific and intellectual tendencies,’’ 
said I. " he appears to have understood the art of government.” 

"He was a man of one piece.” said Goethe; "with him 
everything flowed from one great source. As the whole was 
good, the individual parts were good, let him do as he might. 
But he possessed three especially useful qualities for carrying 
on a government. He ha<l the talent of discriminating between 
inin<is and characters, and of placing everyone in his proper 
pl.icc. Then—another gift as great, if not greater: he was 
animated by the noblest benevolence, by the purest philan¬ 
thropy, and with his whole soul aimed only at what was best, 
lie always thought first of the happine.ss of his country, and 
only at last a little of liimsctf. His hand was always ready and 
open to meet wortliy men, and to promote worthy objects. 
There was a great deal that was divine in him. He would have 
liked to promote the hajipiness of all mankind. Love engenders 
hive, and one who is loved can easily govern. 

"Thirdly, he was greater llian those who surrounded him. 
.-\fter ten voices heard, he perceived an eleventh and a better 
one, in himself. Strange whispers passed him unheeded, and 
he was not easily led to commit anything unprinccly by setting 
aside real merit on which a doubt had been cast and takinc 
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worthless ragamuffins under his protection. He surveyed 
cverj’thing himself, judged for himself, and had in all cases 
the surest basis in himself. Moreover, he was of a silent nature, 
and his words were always followed by action.” 

“How it grieves me.” said I, “that I knew nothing of him 
but his exterior! Still, that made a deep impression. I see 
Ixim still in his old droshky, in a worn-out grey cloak and military 
cap, smoking a cigar, as he drove to the chase, with his favourite 
hound by his side. I have never seen him drive otherwise 
than in that ugly old <lroshky. And never with more than two 
horses. An equipage with six horses, and coats with orders, do 
not seem to have been to his taste.” 

” That sort of thing,” returned Goethe, “is now almost out 
of date with princes generally. The only point now is what a 
man weighs in the scale of humanity; all the rest is nothing. 
•\ coat with a star, and a chariot with six horses, at all events, 
impose on the rudest multitude only, and scarcely that. The 
Grand Duke’s old droshky barely hung upon springs. Who¬ 
ever drove with him had to put up with some desperate shocks. 
But that was his way; he liked the rough and inconvenient, 
and was an enemy to effeminacy.” 

“We see traces of that in your poem of Ilmmau,” said I, “in 
which you appear to have drawn him to the life.” 

‘ He was then very young,” returned Goethe, ‘‘and we 
certainly led rather a mad life. He was like a fine wine, still 
in a high state of fermentation. He did not know how to 
^pend his powers, and we often nearly broke our necks. 
Paging all day long on horseback, over hedges and ditches, 
through rivers, up hill and down hill; and then at night en¬ 
camping in the open air. by a fire in the wood—this was what 
he liked. To have inherited a dukedom was in him nothing; 
but to have taken one by storm he would have considered 
something. 

‘‘The poem of llmenau contains, as an episode, an epoch 
which, in the year 1783, when I wrote it, lay many years 
tiehind us; so that I could describe myself in it as a historical 
IXTsonage, and could hold a conversation with the self of 
former years. There occurs in it, as you know, a night-scene 
alter one of the break-neck chases on the mountain. We had 
built ourselves at the foot of a rock some little huts and covered 
them with fir branches, that we might pass the night on dry 
ground. Before the huts we burned several fires, and wc 
cooked and spread out the produce of the chase. Knebel, 
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whose tobacco pipe was not then coid, sat next to the fire 
and enlivened the company with dry jokes, while the wine- 
flask passed from hand to hand. Sechendorf the slender, with 
his long thin limbs, had comfortably stretched himself out by 
the trunk of a tree, and was humming all sorts of poetics. 
On one side, in a simitar little hut, lay the Grand Duke, in a 
deep slumber. I myself sat before him, by the glimmering 
light of the coals, absorbed in grave thoughts, suffering acces> 
sions of regret for the mischief done by my w'ritings. Knebel 
and Sechendorf do not appear to me to be badly drawn, 
neither is the young prince, in the gloomy impetuosity of his 
twentieth year. 

He hurries onwards, inconsiderate, 

No rock appears too stct*p, no bridge too stauU, 

Ch.istly iriLschanccs ever on him wait. 

And into Pain's hard arms he oit must fall. 

The wild unruly impulse in his breast» 

Now here, uow there, stiU sets him rovin;:; 

At last he takes his gloomy rest, 

When wear>' of his gloomy mo\'ing. 

Joyless, though feeling no control, 

SuUcn. though wild m happiest da>*s. 

Wounfh'd an<l fagircd in body and in soul, 

Oci a hanJ couch his frame he las**;. 

■' Tliat is he exactly. Not the slightest touch is exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, tlie Duke soon worked himself out of this ‘storm- 
and-pressure period,’* into a state of useful serenity; so that 
on his birthday in the year 1783 I could well remind him of 
this image of his earlier days. 

"I will not deny that in the beginning he caused me much 
trouble and anxiety, ^■et his noble nature soon cleared itself 
and formed itself to the highe>t degree of perfection, so that 
it was a pleasure to li%’e and act with him.” 

"In thc^r early times you macle a tour with lum through 
Switzerland.” remarked I. 

■‘He was fond of travelling,” returned Goethe, "not so much 
to amuse himself as to have his eyes and cars open and to 
notice whatever was good an<l useful, in order to introduce it 
into his own country. On this account, agriculture, cattle- 
breeding. and industry altogether, arc infinitely indebted to 
him. His tendencies were not generally personal or egotistical, 
but of a purely productive kind; indeed, productive for tiie 

* The "slorm-an<l prcasiirr (S/Mfw unJ Dfang'j pcn<vl'‘ of Gcrm.in 
)il<T.Uurc. wliirJi lakc$ its name from one of Klinger's plays, u that 
prr»‘-1 of imfottercd impulse whioh is particularly represented by bchillcr s 
O. 
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general good. He has thus acquired a name far beyond this 
little country.” 

“His careless, simple exterior,” said I, “appeared to intimate 
that he did not seek renown and set little store by it. It 
seemed as if he had become renowned without any effort of 
his own, merely by means of his own quiet excellence.” 

“There is something peculiar in that,” returned Goethe. 
“\yood burns because it has the proper stuff for that purpose 
in it; and a man becomes renowned because he has the neces¬ 
sary stuff in him. Renown is not to be sought, and all pursuit 
of it is vain. A person may indeed by skilful conduct and 
various artificial means make a sort of name for himself. But 
if the inner jewel is wanting, all is vanity and will not last a 
day. Just the same is it with popular favour. He did not 
seek it, and he by no means flattered people; but the nation 
loved him, because it felt he had a heart for it.” 

Goethe mentioned the other members of the Grand Duke’s 
family, and how the mark of a noble character ran through 
them all. He spoke of tlie benevolence of the present Regent, 
and of the great hopes entertained of the young Prince; and 
expatiated with evident love upon the rare qualities of the 
now-reigning Princess; who. in the noblest spirit, was applying 
great means to alleviate sufferings and to make seeds of good 
germinate. “She has at all limes been a good angel to her 
country,” said he, “and she becomes so more and more. I have 
known the Grand Duchess since the year 1805, and have had 
many opportunities of admiring her mind and character. She 
is one of the best and most distinguished women of our time, 
and would be so if she were not a princess. And this is 
the great point: that even when the purple has been laid 
aside, much that is great—nay, what is really the best—still 
remains.” 

We then spoke of the unity of Germany, and in what sense 
it was possible and desirable. 

“I am not uneasy,” said Goethe, “about the unity of Ger¬ 
many; our good high roads and future railroads will of them¬ 
selves do their part. But, above all, may Germany be one in 
mutual love! and may it always be one against the foreign 

one, so that German dollars and groschen may 
be of equal value throughout the whole empire! one, so that 
my travelling-chest may pass unopened through all the six- 
and-thirty states! May it be one, so that the town passport 
of a citizen of Weimar may not be considered insufficient, like 
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that of a foreigner, by the frontier officer of a large neighbouring 
state! May there be no more talk about inland and outland 
among tlie German states! In fine, may Germany be one in 
weight and measure, in trade and commerce, and a hundred 
similar things! 

“ But if we imagine that the unity of Germany consists in 
this very great empire having a single great capital, and that 
this one great capital would conduce to the development of 
great individual talent, or to the welfare of the great mass of 
the people—we are in error. A state has been justly com¬ 
pared to a living body with many limbs; and the capital may be 
compared to the heart, from which life and prosperity flow to 
the individual members, near and far. But, if the members 
be very distant from the heart, the life that flows to them will 
become weaker and weaker. A clever Frenchman, I think 
Dupin, has sketched a chart of the state of culture in France, 
and has e.xhibited the greater or less enlightenment of the 
different departments by a lighter or darker colour. Now, 
some departments, particularly in the southern provinces 
remote from the capital, arc represented by a perfectly black 
colour, as a sign of the great darkness prevailing there. But 
would that be so if la belle France, instead of one great focus, 
had ten foci, whence life and light might proceed? 

“Whence is Germany great, but by the admiral)lc culture of 
the people, which equally j)ervades all parts of the kingdom? 
But docs not this procec<l from the various seats of govern¬ 
ment? anti do not these foster and support it? Suppose, for 
centuries past, wc liad had in Germany only the two ca[)itals, 
Vienna and Berlin, or only one of these; 1 should like to see 
how it would have fared with German culture, or even with 
generally diffused opulence that goes hand in hand with culture. 
Germany has about twenty universitie.s distributeil about the 
whole empire, and about a hundred public libraries similarly 
ilistributcd. There arc also a great many collections of art 
and collections of objects belonging to all the kingdoms of 
nature; for every prince has taken care to bring around him 
these useful and beautiful objects. There are gymnasia and 
schools for arts an<l industry in abundance—nay, there is 
scarcely a German village without its school. And how does 
France stand with respect to tins last point! 

“Then look at the (ierman theatres, excec<ling seventy, and 
not to he <iespiscd as supporters and promoters of a higher 
cultivation of the people. In no country arc the taste for 
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and the practice of music and singing so widely spread as in 
Germany; and even that is something! 

“And now think of such cities as Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, 
(^sel, Bronswick, Hanover; think of the great elements of 
life comprised within these cities; think of the effect they have 
on neighbouring provinces; and ask yourself if all this would 

have been, if they had not for a long time been residences 
of princes? 

Frankfort, Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck, are great and 
brilliant; their effect on the prosperity of Germany is incal¬ 
culable. But would they remain what they are, if they lost 
their own sovereignty and became incorporated with any great 
German kingdom as provincial towns? I see reason to doubt.” 


Tuesday, November i8, 1828. 

Goethe spoke of a new article in the Edinburgh Review. “It 
IS a pleasure to me,” said he, “ to sec the elevation and excellence 
to which the English critics now rise. There is not a trace of 
their former pedantry, its place is occupied by great qualities. 
In the last article—the one on German literature—-you will 
find this remark; ‘There are people among poets who have a 
tendency always to occupy themselves with things which an¬ 
other likes to drive from his mind.’ What say you to this? 
There we know at once where we arc, and how we have to 
classify a great number of our most modern literati.” 


Tuesday. December 16, i8j8. 

I dined to-day with Goethe alone, in his work-room. We 
talked on various literary topics. 

‘‘The Germans,” said he, “cannot cease to be Philistines, 
c if n squabbling about some verses printed both in 

bchillcr s works and in mine, and fancy it is important to 
J^ertain which really belong to Schiller and which to me: as 
If anything could be gained by the investigation—as if the 
existence of the things were not enough. Friends, such as 
^hiller and I. intimate for years, with the same interests, in 
habits of daily intercourse, and under reciprocal obligations 
live so completely into one another, that it is hardly possible 
to decide to which of the two the particular thoughts belong. 

e have made rnany distichs together; sometimes I gave the 
thought and Schiller made the verse; sometimes the contrary 
sometimes he made one line, and I the other. What matters 
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the mine and tlxine? Only a thorough Philistine would attach 
the slightest importance to the solution of such questions.” 

“Something similar,” said I, “often happens in the literary' 
world; for instance, when people doubt the originality of this 
or that celebrated man. and seek to trace out the sources 
whence he obtained his cultivation.” 

“Ridiculous!” said Goethe; “we might as well question a 
strong man about the oxen, sheep, and swine, he has eaten, 
which have given him strength. 

“ We are indeed born with faculties; but we owe our develop¬ 
ment to a thousand influences of the great world, from which 
we appropriate what we can and w’hat is suitable. I owe much 
to the Greeks and French; I am infinitely indebted to Shake¬ 
speare, Sterne, and Goldsmith; but in saying this I do not show 
the sources of my culture—that would be an endless as well as 
an unnecessary task. What is important is to liave a soul 
that loves truth and assimilates it wherever found. 

“Besides, the v%orld is now so ol<i, so many entinent men 
have lived and thought for thousands of years, that there is 
little new to be discovered or expressed. Even my theory of 
colours is not entirely new. Plato, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
many other e.xccllcnt men, have before me found and expressed 
the same thing in a detached form; my merit is, that I have 
found it also, that I have said it again, and that I have striven 
to Imng the truth once more into a confused world. 

“The trutli must be repealed over and over again; because 
error is repeatedly preached among us, not only by individuals, 
but by the masses. In periodicals and cyclopedias, in schools 
and universities—everywhere, in fact, error prevails, and is 
quite easy in the feeling that it has a decided majority on 
its side. 

“Often, too, people teach truth and error together, and 
stick to the latter. Thus, a short time ago. I read in an EnglLsh 
cyclop.Tdia the doctrine of the origin of Blue. First came the 
correct view of Leonardo da Vinci; hut then followed, as quietly 
as possible, the error of Newton, coupled with remarks that 
this was to be adhered to because it was the view generally 

adopted ” , .. 

I could not help laughing. “Every wax-taper, I said, 

"every illuminated cloud of kitchen-smokc that has anything 
Hark behind it, every morning mist when it lies before a steady 
spot daily convinces me of the origin of blue colour, and makes 
rne comprehend the blueness of the sky. What the Newtonians 
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mean when they say that the air has the property of absorbing 
other colours, and of repelling blue alone, I cannot at all under¬ 
stand, nor do I see what use or pleasure is to be derived from 
a doctrine in which all thought stands still and all sound 
observation completely vanishes.” 

“My good innocent friend,” said Goethe, “these people do 
not care a jot about thoughts and observations. They are 
satisfied if they have only words they can pass as current, as 
was well showm by my own Mephistophcles; 

Mind, above ali, you stick to words. 

I'hus through the safe gate you wiJl go 
Into the fane of certainty; 
r'or when ideas begin to fail 
A word will aptly serv'C your turn, [etc.)’* 

Goethe recited this passage laughing. “It is a good thing,” 
said he, " that all is already in print; and I shall go on printing as 
long as I have anything to say against false doctrine and its 
disseminators. 

“We have now excellent men rising up in natural science,” he 
continued, after a pause, “and I am glad to see them. Others 
b^in well, but afterwards fall off; their predominating sub¬ 
jectivity leads them astray. Others, again, dwell too much 
on facts, and collect a vast number by which nothing is 
proved. On the whole, there is a want of originating mind 
to penetrate to original phenomena and to master particular 
appearances.” 

A short visit interrupted our discourse. When we were 
again alone, the conversation returned to poetry; and I told 
Goethe I had of late been once more studying his little poems, 
and had dwelt especially on two of them—the ballad * about 
the children and the ohl man, and the Happy Coitple fdie 
glucklichen Gattcn). 

“I myself set some value on these two poems,” said Goethe, 

‘ although the German public have hitherto not been able to 
make much out of them.” 

“In the ballad,” I said, “a very copious subject is brought 
into a very limited compass, by means of all sort.s of poetical 
forms and artifices. I especially praise the expedient of making 
the old man tell the children’s past history down to the present, 
the rest being developed before our eyes.” 

“I carried the ballad a long time in my head,” said Goethe, 

'This poem is simply entitled Ballade, and begins *• Herein O du 
Outer! du Alter herein!"—J. O. 
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before I wrote it down. Whole years of reflection are com¬ 
prised in it, and I made three or four trials before 1 could 
reduce it to its present shape. 

“The poem of the Happy Couple," continued Goethe, “is 
likewise rich in molt/s; whole landscapes and passages of human 
life appear in it. \%-armed by the sunlight of a charming spring 
sky, which is diffused over the whole. I have always liked 
that poem, and 1 am glad you are interested. The ending 
of the whole pleasantry with a double christening is, I think, 
pretty enough.” 

We then came to the Citizen-Ceneral (Burger-General); with 
respect to which I said I had been lately reading this piece with 
an Englishman and we had both felt the strongest desire to 
see it on the stage. “ In the spirit of the work,” said I, “there 
is nothing antiquated; and in the details of dramatic develop¬ 
ment there is not a touch that docs not seem designed for 
the stage.” 

“It was a very good piece in its time.” said Goethe, “and 
caused us many a pleasant evening. It was, indeed, excellently 
cast, and had been so admirably studied that the dialogue 
moved along as glibly as possible. Malcomi played Marten; 
nothing could be more perfect.” 

“The part of Sebnaps,” said I, “seems to me no less felicitous. 
Indeed. I should not think there were many better or more 
thankful parts in the repertoire. There is in this personage, as 
in the whole piece, a clearness, an actual presence, to the 
utmost extent that can be desired for a theatre. The scene 
where he comes in with the knaps.»ck and produces the things 
<»ne after another, where he puts the moustache on Marten, 
and decks himself with the cap of liberty, uniform, and sword, 
is among the best.” 

“That scene,” said Goethe, “used to be very successful on 
our stage. The knapsack, wiili the articles in it, had really 
a historical existence. 1 found it in the time of the Revolution, 
on my travels along the French border, when the emigrants 
on their flight had passed through, and one of them might 
have lost it or thrown it away. The articles it contained 
were just the same as in the piece. I wrote the scene upon 
It; and the knapsack, with all its appurtenances, was always 
introduced, to the <lelight of our actors." 

The question whether the Ctlizen-Heneral could still be 
played with any interest or profit was discussed. 

Goethe then asked about my progress in French literature; 
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and I told him I still from time to time took up Voltaire, whose 
great talent delighted me. 

“I still know but little of him,” said I; “I keep to his short 
poems addressed to persons, w hich I read over and over aaain 
and which I cannot lay aside.” ' 

‘ Indeed,” said Goethe, ‘‘all is good that is written by so 
great a genius as Voltaire, though I cannot excuse all his 
profanity. But you are right to give time to those little poems 
addressed to persons; they are among the most charming of 

his works. Not a line but is full of thought: clear, bricht 
and graceful.” ° * 

• And we see his relations to all the great and mighty of the 
world, and notice with pleasure the distinguished position 
Uken by himself: he seems to feel equal to the highest, and 
we never find that any majesty can embarrass his free mind 
even for a moment.” 

said Goethe, “he bore himself like a man of rank. 
And with all his freedom and audacity, he ever kept within 
the limits of propriety, which is perhaps saying still more. 

I may cite the Empress of Austria as an authority in such 
matters; she has repeatedly assured me that in those poems of 
\ oltairc s there is no trace of crossing the line of convenante.” 

Does your excellency remember the short poem in which 
he makes to the Princess of Prussia, afterwards Queen of 
ijweden, a pretty declaration of love, by saying that he dreamed 
of being elevated to the royal dignity?” 

It is one of his best,” said (ioethe, and he recited the lines; 


Je vous ajmais, pnneesse, el j’osai'> vous le dire- 
Les Dicux S mon rcvcil ne m'ont pas loui old 
Jc n*ai perdu que mon empire. * 

“How-pretty that is! And never had poet liis talent so 
completely at command every moment. I remember an anec¬ 
dote of his visit to Madame du Cliatclet. Just as he was 
going away, and tfic carriage was standing at the door he 
received a letter from a great number of voung girls in a neigh- 
bounng convent, who wished to play the Death of Julius Ciesar 
on the birthday of their abbess, and begged him to write them 
a prologue. The case was too delicate for a refusal; 50 Voltaire 
at once called for pen and paper, and, standing, wrote the 
desired prologue upon the mantelpiece. It is a poem of perhaps 
twenty lines, thoroughly digested, finished, perfectly suited to 
the occasion; in short, of the very best.” 

“I am very desirous to read it,” said I. 
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“I doubt,” said Goethe, “whether you will find it in your 
collection: it has only lately come to light. Indeed, he wrote 
hundreds of such poems, of which many may still be scattered 

about among private persons.” t «.l 

found, of late, a passage in I.^rd Byron/* said I, by 
which I was pleased to see that even Byron had an extraordinary 
esteem for Voltaire. We may see in his works how much he 
liked to read, study, and make use of Voltaire.” 

“Byron,” said Goethe, “knew too well where anythirig was 
to be got, and was too clever not to draw from this universal 
source of light.” 

The conversation then turned entirely upon Byron, and 
several of his works; and Goethe repeated many of his former 
expressions of admiration. ^ 

“To all your excellency says of Byron,” said I, I agree 
from the bottom of my heart; but, however great and remark¬ 
able he may he as a talent, I much doubt whether a decided 
for pttre huntan fuUnre is to be derived from his writings. 

“There. I must contradict you,” said Goethe; “the audacity 
and grandeur of Byron must certainly tcn<l towards culture. 
We should take care not to be always looking for it in the 
decidedly pure and moral. Everything that is great promotes 
cultivation as soon as we are aware of it.” 


(Sup.) Sunday, December ai, iSaS. 

rEckcrm.inn relates .mother of his dreams; how in a foreign town 
two fiery points fell out of a bright yellow mist, and, on his coming 
up amid a crowd, proved to be Mephistophcles and 1-aust- he 
former gentlemanlike .md without malice, his dcvilhood indic.-itcd 
only by the cr.aceful c^^^•e of two little honis like the curv’c o* 
on a forchc.id, Faust with .astonishing nobility of expression: ^th 
of them y.iuthfnl He walked away conversing with these two. 
the crowd dispersing ] 
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.. Wednesday, February i, 1839. 

I HAVE continued to read Scliubart,” said Goethe “He is 
a remarkable man, and says much that is excellent if we trans- 
ate It into our own language. The clxief tendency of his book 

® beyond the sphere of 

philosophy—namely, that of common sense; and that art and 
science, apart from philosophy, and by means of a free action 
01 natural human powers, have always thriven best This is 

^ from philo¬ 

sophy. The common-sense point of view was also mine- 

my hTe*^ ^ saying and doing all 

^ cannot commend in him is this: he knows 
certain things better than he will confess, and so docs not go 

cSJtf- "'r ^ bring xL 

m Tn bas nothing 

f J ^ a' ■ ^bnstianity has a might of its own, by which 
dejected suffering humanity is rc-clevated from time to time 

and power, it is raised ai)ove all philosophy 

tb therefrom. Neither does the ph.losophcV 

eteii^l^d rehgion to prove such doctrines as 

eternal duration. Man should believe in immortality he has 

-d' hV m ^ ---P-ds with the wants of l^s natu^ 

^ ^ believe in the promises of religion. But if the 
phiJosopher tries to deduce the immortality of the soul from n 
legend, that is very weak and inefTicient. To me the eternal 
existence of my soul is proved from my idea of’activUy t 

Lr/LT bound to give 

me another form of existence when the present one can no 
longer sustain my spirit.”^ 

Goethe had a portfolio, full of drawings and eni?rivina< 
brought. After he had looked at some, hfshov^^ed i^e a fine 
engraving after a picture of Ostade’s. 

good^vTfe!’’- e°odman and 

coudusioo. for . Champion of oonm.on sonso as against 

287 
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I saw the interior of a peasant’s dwelling; with kitchen, 
parlour, and bedroom, all in one. Man and wife sat opposite 
one another; the wife spinning, the husband winding yam, a 
child at their feet. In the background was a bed, and every¬ 
where there was nothing but the rudest and most necessary 
household utensils. The door led at once into the open air. 
This idea of a happy marriage in a humble condition was per¬ 
fectly conveyed by this engraving; comfort, content, and a 
certain luxuriance in the loving emotions of matrimony, were 
expressed in the faces of both man and wife as they looked 
upon one another. 

“The longer we look at this picture,’’ said I, “the happier 

wc feel.’’ • . . • L 

“ It is the charm of sensuousness,’’ said Goethe, “with which 
no art can dispense, and which reigns in subjects of this kind. 
In works of a higher kind, when the artist goes into the ideal, 
it is difTicult to keep up the proper degree of sensuousness, so 
as not to become dry and cold. Youth or age may be favour¬ 
able or impeding; hence the artist should reflect on his age, 
and select his subjects accordingly. I succeeded with my 
Iphigfma and Tasso, because I was young enough to penetrate 
and animate the ideal of the stuff with sensuous feeling. Now, 
such ideal subjects would no longer be suited to me, and I do 
n"ht in .selecting those whose material already contains some 
sensuousness. If the Gcnasis stay here, I shall write two 
pieces for you, both in one act and in prose. One will be 
of the most cheerful kind, and end with a wedding; the other 
will be shocking and terrible, and two corpses will be on the 
stage at the end—this one ilaies from the time of Scluller, 
who wrote a scene of it at my request. I have long thought 
over both these subjects, and they arc so completely present 
to my mind that I could dictate either of them in a week, as 
1 did my CiUzen CffuraL'' 

Do so/* said I- ** Write the two pieces at all events; it 
will be a recreation to you after the Wandfrjahre, and will 
operate like a little journey. .And how pleased the world 
would be, if, against everybody’s expectation, you did something 

more for the stage" . 

As I said,” continued Goethe, “if the C»enasts stay here, l 
am not sure that I shall not indulge in this little pleasantry, 
lint without this prospect there is little inducement; a play on 
paper is nothing. The poet must know the means he has to 
work with, and must adapt his characters to the actors who 
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are to play them. If I can reckon upon Genast and his wife 

Sm Roche, Heir Winterberger, and Madame 

&.dc . I know what I have to do, and can be certain my 
intentions will be carried out. ^ 

he continued, “is peculiar, and he 
that does not understand it thoroughly had better leave it 
alone. Everyone thinks an interesting fact will appear interest¬ 
ing on the boards—nothing of the kind! Things may be verv 
pretty to read and very pretty to think about, and yet yield 
a very different effect on the stage: what has charmed us in 
the closet will probably fall flat on the boards. If anyone 
reads my Hermann and Dorothea, he thinks It might be brought 
out at the theatre. Fopfer has been inveigled into the experi- 
ment. but what is it, what effect does it produce, especially if 
not played in a first-rate manner? and who can say that it is in 
every respect a good piece? Writing for the stage is a trade 
to be understood, requiring possession of a talent. Both are 

uncommon, and where they are not combined we shall scarcely 
nave any good result/^ ^ 

r* 11 1 . . Monday, February 9, 1820. 

Goethe talked of the Wahlverwandtuhajten -. remarking that a 
person whom he had never seen or known in his life had 
supposed the character of Mitticr to be meant for himself 
ihere must be some truth in the character," said he “and 
It must have existed more than once in the world. Indeed 

tl’kln f* ^ that is not 

Uken from my own c.xpenence; and there is more in it than 
can be gathered from a first reading/' 


1 i • iuesoay, hebniary 10, 1820 

surrounded by maps and plans referring to 
the building of the Bremen harbour, in which he took an interest 
Fhere was then much talk about Merck; and GoX uad 
me a poetical epistle written from Merck to Wieland in 1776 

ver^e) ThTbyH doggerel verse {KnJttef- 

j I. lively production is especially directed 

Jacob,, whom Wieland seems to hLe over es7taa ed^r a 
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court and the various services demanded of him. Hence 
nothing poetical of importance was produced during the first 
ten years. He read several fragments; and showed how he 
was saddened by love-affairs, and how his father was always 
impatient of the court life. 

Then we came to the advantage that he did not change his 
place of abode and was not obliged to go twice through the 
same experience; then came his flight to Italy to revive his 
poetic power—the superstitious fancy that he would not succeed 
if anyone knew about it, and the profound secrecy in conse¬ 
quence; how he wrote to the Grand Duke from Rome, and 
returned from Italy with great claims upon him. 

Next we talked of the Duchess Amelia—a perfect princess, 
with perfectly sound sense and a taste for the joy of life. She 
was very fond of Goethe’s mother, and wished her to come to 
Weimar; but he opposed it. 

Then about the first beginnings of Faust.—"Faust sprai^ 
up at the same time as Weriher. I brought it with me )n 
1775 to Weimar; I had written it on letter-paper; and had 
not made an erasure, for I took care not to write down a line 
that was not worthy to remain.” 

Wednesday, February 1829. 

Obcrbau-Dircctor Coudray dined with me at Goethe’s house. 
He s[)oke much of the Female School of Industry and the 
Orphan’s Institute, as the best establishments of their kind in 
this country. Tlie former was founded by the Grand Duchess; 
the latter by the Grand Duke Charles Augustus. Much was 
said about theatrical decoration and road-making. Coudray 
sliowed Goethe a sketch for a prince’s chapel. With respect to 
the place of the ducal chair, Goethe made some objections, 
to which (.oudray yielded. 

Sorct came after «linncr. Goethe showed us once more the 
pictures of Herr von Keulcrn. 

Thnr 5 <l.iy. February is. 1829. 

Goethe rcatl me t!ic tliorougldy noble poem, Kein 
kann zu riidtis zerfnUfn (No being cun dissolve to notlung), 
which he bad lately written. 

"I wrote this poem,” said he. "in contradiction to my lines. 

jyetiH alUs muss :u nuhts 

Wtnn rs tm Sry n bfharffn u^II, ric. 

For .-^31 must mcli away to 
Would It continue still to be. 
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—which are stupid; and wliicli my Berlin friends, at llu- 
late assembly of scientists, set up in golden letters, to my 
annoyance." 

The conversation turned on the great mathematician La¬ 
grange, whose character Goethe extolled. 

‘‘He was a good man,” said he, “and on that very account 
a great man. For when a good man is gifted with talent, he 
always works morally for the salvation of the world—as poet, 
philosopher, artist, or what not. 

“ I am glad you had an opportunity yesterday of knowing 
Coudray better. He says little in general society; but, here 
among ourselves, you have seen the excellent mind and char¬ 
acter of the man. He ha<l at first much opposition to encounter; 
but he has now fought through it all, ami enjoys the entire 
confidence and favour of the court. Coudray is one of the 
most skilful architects of our time. He has adhered to me and 
I to him, and this has been of service to us both. If I had 
but known him fifty years ago!” 

We then talked about Goetlie’s own architectural know¬ 
ledge. I remarked that he must have acquired much in 
Italy. 

“Italy gave me an idea of earnestness and greatness,” said 
he, “but no practical skill. The building of the castle here in 
Weimar advanced me more than anything. I was obliged to 
assist, and even to make drawings of entablatures. I had a 
certain advantage over the professional people, because I was 
superior to them in intention." 

We talked of Zelter. 

“I have a letter from him,” said Goethe, “complaining that 
the performance of the oratorio of the Messiah was spoiled for 
him by one of his female scholars, who sang an aria too weakly 
and sentimentally. Weakness is a characteri.stic of our age. 
My hypothesis is, that it is a consequence of the efforts made 
in Germany to get rid of the French. Painters, scientists, 
sculptors, musicians, poets—with but few exceptions, all are 
weak, and the general mass is no better.” 

“Yet I do not give up hope," said I, “of seeing suitable 
music composed for Faust." 

“Quite impossible!" said Goethe. “The awful and re¬ 
pulsive passages that must occasionally occur are not in the 
style of the time. The music should he like that of Don 
Juan. Mozart should have composed for Faust. Meyerbeer 
would perhaps be capable; but he would not touch anything 
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of the kind^; he is too much engaged with the Italian 
theatres.” 

Afterwards—I do not recollect in what connection—Goethe 
made the follouing important remark: 

■‘All that is great and skilful exists with the minority. There 
have been ministers who have had both king and people against 
them, and have carried out their great plans alone. It is not 
to be imagined that reason can ever be popular. Passions and 
feelings may become popular; reason always remains the sole 
property of a few eminent individuals.” 


Friday, February 13, 1829. 

Dined with Goethe alone. 

“After I have finished the Wanderjahrf," said he, “I shall 
turn to botany again to continue the translation with Soret; 
I only fear it may lead me too far, and at last prove an incubus. 
Great secrets still lie hidden; much I know, and of much I 
have an intimation. I will confide to you something that 
will sound odd. 

“The plant goes from knot to knot, closing at last with the 
flower and the seed. In the animal kingdom it is the same. 
The caterpillar and the tape-worm go from knot to knot, and 
at last form heads. With the higher animals and man, the 
vertebral bones grow one upon another, and terminate with 
the head, in which the powers are concentrated. 

“With corporations it is the same as with individuals. The 
bees, a series of individuals, connected one with anotlier at least 
as a community, produce something that is the conclusion and 
may be regarded as the head of the whole—the quccn-bee. 
H<iw tliis is managed is a mystery hard to be expressed, l)Ut 
1 have my thoughts upon it. , • * 

"Thus does a nation bring forth its heroes, wlio stand at 
the hoa<l like demigods to protect and save.^ ‘Ihus were the 
poetic powers of the French concentrated in Voltaire. Such 
heads of a nation are great in the generation in winch they 
work; many last longer, but the greater part have their places 
supplied by others and arc forgotten by postenty.” 


• M mu 5 » hr borne in mimJ th.^t this was said before llic .ippcarance 
of {<obeTt U DiabU. whu li was 6tvt produced in Fans m NoM.rober 

..J this is cxlrcmcfy I««e. U Ihc hero is .inalosous to the 
seed of llir I'l.iiit and the qtiecu of the hive, be must the protected 
lather than the protector—iLe object of solicitude rather than the saviour. 
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Goethe then spoke of the scientists, with whom the great 
point was to prove their opinion. 

‘■Heir von Buch,” said he, “has published a new book, 
which contains a hypothesis in its very title. He has to treat 
of the blocks of granite that are scattered about in various 
directions without our knowing how or whence they came. 
But as Herr von Buch entertains the hypothesis that such 
blocks have been cast forth, and shivered by some internal 
force, he indicates this in his title, by making mention 
of dispersed {Zerslreut) granite-blocks, so that the step to 
dispersion {Zerstreuung) is very short, and the unsuspecting 
reader finds himself in the toils of error he does not know 
how. 

“You must be old to see all this, and have money enough 
to pay for your experience. Every bon mot I utter costs me a 
purseful of money; half a million of my private fortune has 
passed through my hands that I might learn what I know 
now—not only the whole of my father’s fortune; but also my 
own salary, and my large literary income for more than fifty 
years. I have also seen a million and a half expended for great 
objects by the princes with whom I have been intimately con¬ 
nected, and in whose progress, success, and failure, I have been 
interested. 

“More than mere talent is required to become a proficient. 
The person must also live amid important circumstances, 
and have an opportunity of watching the cards held by 
the players of the age, and of participating in their gain 
and loss. 

“Without my attempts in natural science, I should never 
have learned to know mankind as it is. In nothing else can 
we so closely approach pure contemplation and thought, so 
closely observe the errors of the senses and of the under¬ 
standing, the weak and the strong points of character. All 
is more or less pliant and wavering, is more or less manage¬ 
able; but Nature understands no jesting; she is always true, 
always serious, always severe; she is always right, and the 
errors and faults are always those of man. The man in¬ 
capable of appreciating her she despises; and only to the apt, 
the pure, and the true, docs she resign herself, and reveal 
her secrets. 

“The Understanding will not reach her; man must be capable 
of elevating him.sclf to the highest Reason, to come into con¬ 
tact with the Divinity, which manifests itself in the primitive 
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phenomena {Urphanomenen), which dwells behind them, and 
from which they proceed.’ 

“The Divinity works in the living, not in the dead; in the 
becoming and changing, not in the become and the fixed. 
Tlierefore Reason, with its tendency towards the divine, has 
only to do with the becoming, the living; but Understanding 
with the become, the already fixed, that it may make use of it. 

"Hence, mineralogy is a science for the Understanding, for 
practical life; for its subjects are something <lead which cannot 
rise again, and there is no room for synthesis. 

“The subjects of meteorology arc, indeed, something living, 
which we daily see working and producing; they presuppose a 
synthesis—only the co-operating circumstances are so many 
that man is not equal to tliis synthesis and therefore uselessly 
wearies himself in observations and inquiries. We steer by 
hypotheses to imaginary islands; but the proper synthesis will 
probably remain an undiscovered country; and I do not wonder 
at this, when I consider how difficult it is to obtain any synthesis 
even in such simple things as plants and colours." 

Sunday, February 15, 18J9. 

Goethe received me with much praise, on account of my 
arrangement of the natural-historical aphorisms for the 
Wandrrjahre. “Devote yourself to nature," said he; "you 
are horn for that purpose; and, as the next ta.'^k, write a 
cumpenJium of the Theory of Colours." We spoke much on 
this subject. 

A chest arrived from the Lower Rhine, containing some 
anticiue coins that liad been dug up, minerals, small cathedral- 
figures. aixl carnival-pocms--all of which were unpacked 
after dinner. 

* This ji.^ra^aph and tho n«xt presume knowledge of the philosophical 
distinction betw.-cn Keison .ind Understanding. Balclwm s Dictionary 
of I'hitosophy ’‘To those who hold this distinction, the underst.inding 

IS the instrument of scientihc kiiowleilgr, the re.ison the instrumriit of 
the philosophic (i e. mctaphystealj. . . . The understanding U thought 
working .according to the schem.atired categories, .and so h.aving validity 
in relation to expenence; reason is thought wairking without refereuce 
to the application of concepts to the matcri.al of sen.se, hence so.aring 
into the supcrsensuoiis, and so, while giving us cert.iiii ide.als of a regu¬ 
lative v.aliie, sharing no positive (or consiitutivcj worth." Elsewhere, 
Baldwin, .apparently rccognirmg that this involves a special faculty of 
Ke.ison. says: •■ Ihc term is still arplietl to the mind, in so far as it is 
suppo-.e’cl to exercise this function (of apprehctidme "the rc.d nature of 
the worl'l"— I e. of the vinivcrsel. .dlhnugh the dcH triiic of p.irticular 
l.a. uUies h.as been gencr.ally given up " 

The distinction w.as due to Kant. 
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Tuesday, February xy, 1829. 

We Ulkcd a great deal about Goethe’s Grosskophia. 

Lavatcr, ’ said Goethe, “believed in Cagliostro and his 
wonders. When the impostor was unmasked, Lavater main¬ 
tained, ‘This is another Cagliostro, the Cagliostro who did the 
wonders was a holy person.' 

“Lavater was a truly good man, but subject to strong 
delusions; the whole sole truth was not to his mind, he deceived 
himself and others. This made a perfect brcacli between him 
and me. The last time I saw him was in Zurich; and he did 
not see me. I was coming in disguise down an avenue; seeing 
him approach, I stepped aside, and he passed without recog- 
nizing me. He walked like a crane, and therefore figures as a 
crane on the Blocksberg.” ^ 

I asked whether Lavater observed nature, as we might almost 
infer from the Physiognomy. 

Not in the least,” said Goethe. “His tendency was wholly 
towards the moral—the religious. That part of his Physiognomy 
which relates to the skulls of animals he got from me.” 

The conversation turned upon the French—upon the lectures 
of Guizot, Villemain, and Cousin. Goethe spoke with high 
esteem of the point of view taken by these men; saying that 
they observed everything on a free and new side, and always 
went straight to their mark. 

■■ It is,” said Goethe, “ as if till now we had reached a garden 
through roundabout crooked ways; these men, however, have 
been hold and free enough to pull down a wall, and to put a door 
so that we gel at once into the broadest walk of the garden.” 

From Cousin we passed to Indian philosophy. 

• This philosophy,” said Goethe, “if what the Englishman 
tells us IS true, has nothing foreign; on the contrary, the epochs 
through which we all pass are repeated in it. When we are 
children, we arc sensualists; idealists when we love, and attri¬ 
bute to the beloved object qualities she does not naturally 
pope.ss. Love wavers; we doubt her fidelity, and are sceptics 
before we think of it. The rest of life is indifferent; we let 
It go as It will, and end, like the Indian philosophers with 
quietism. 

" In the German philosophy there are still two great works 
to do. Kant did an infinite deal, by wnting the Cnttnue 
oj I ure Reason ' but the circle is not vet complete Now 
some able man should write the Critique of the Senses and 
‘That IS to say, m thr intcrm^xio in Faust. O. 
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Undfrstandi'ng 0/ Man; and, if this could be as well done, we 
should have little more to desire in German philosophy. 

“Hegel,” continued Goethe, “has written, in the Berlin 
Jahrbiicher, a criticism upon Hamann, wliich I of late have 
read over and over again, and must highly praise. Hegel’s 
judgments as a critic have always been excellent. 

“Villeraain, too, stands very high in criticism. The French 
will indeed never see another talent to cope with Voltaire; 
but Villemain is so far elevated above Voltaire by his intcl* 
lectual point of view as to be able to judge him in his virtues 
and his faults.” 


Wednesday, February z6, 1639. 

We talked of the Theory of Colours; and among other things 
about drinking-glasses, the dull figures on which appear yellow 
against the light, and blue against the dark, and therefore 
allow the observation of a primitive phenomenon. 

“The highest that man can attain in these matters,” said 
Goethe, “is astonishment; if the primary phenomenon causes 
this, let him be satisfied; more it cannot bring; and he should 
forbear to seek for anything further behind it; here is the 
limit. But the sight of a primitive phenomenon is generally 
not enough for people. They think they must go still further; 
and are thus like children, who, after peeping into a mirror, 
turn it round directly to see what is on the other side.” 

The conversation turned upon Merck, and I asked whether 
he had ever meddled with natural science. 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “he had even fine collections. Merck 
was an extremely many-sided man. He loved art also; and if 
he saw a good work in the hands of a Philistine whom he 
suspected of not knowing its value, he used every means to 
get it for his own collection. In such matters he had no con¬ 
science ; he considered all means fair, and did not despise even a 
sort of sublime fraud, if he could not attain his object otherwise.” 

Goethe related some interesting examples of this peculiarity. 

“A man like Merck,” continued he, “will not again be bom; 
and if he were, the world would mode! him into a very different 
person. That was a good time when Merck and I were young! 
German literature was yet a clean tablet, on which it was 
hoped to paint good things with {ileasure. Now. it is so 
scribbled over and .soiled that there is no pleasure in looking 
at it, and a wise man docs not know whereabouts he can 
inscribe anything." 
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Thursday^ February 19, 1829. 

Dined with Goethe in his work-room. He was very 

cheerful, and told me that much good had lately befallen him, 
and that an affair with Artaria > and the court had come to a 
happy termination. 

We then talked a great deal about Egmoni, which had been 
represented according to Schiller’s version on the preceding 
evening. The injury done to the piece by this version was 
brought under discussion. 

“For many reasons,” said I, “the Regent should not have 
been omitted; she is thoroughly necessary to the piece. Not 
only does this princess impart to the whole a higher, nobler 
character; but moreover the political relations, especially of 
the Spanish court, are brought much more clearly to view by 
her conversation with Machiavelli.” 

“Unquestionably,” said Goethe. “And then Egmont gains 
in dignity from the lustre that the partiality of this princess 
casts upon him; while Clara also seems exalted when we sec 
that, vanquishing even princesses, she alone has all ligmont’s 

love. Theseareverydclicateeffects.whichcannotbe obliterated 

without compromising the whole.” 

“It seems to me, too, that, where there arc so many important 
male parts, a single female personage like Clara appears weak 
and overpowered. By means of the Regent the picture is 
better balanced. It is not enough that the Regent is talked of; 
her personal entrance makes the impression.” 

“You judge rightly,” said Goethe. “ When I wrote the piece 
I weighed everything well, as you may imagine; hence it is no 
wonder that the whole materially suffers, when there is torn 
out of It a principal figure conceived for the sake of the whole 
—through w-hich the whole exists. But Schiller had something 
violent in his nature; he often acted too much according to a 
preconceived idea, without sufficient regard to the subject he 
had to treat.” 


“You may be blamed also, for allowing the alteration and 
granting him such unlimited liberty in so important a matter.” 

“ We often act more from indifference than from kindness,” 
rephed Goethe. “Then, at that time, I was deeply occupied 
With other thint^s. I had no interest for Egmont or for the 
stage; so I let Schiller have his own way* Now, it is at any 
rale a consolation for me that the work exists in print, and 


* The Index 
Aitdeaier. 


to Houbco's reissue desenbes Artana as a Mannheim 
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that there are theatres where people are wise enough to perform 
it as it is written, without abbreviation." 

Goethe then asked me about the Theory of Colours, and 
whether I had thought any more of his proposal to write a 
compendium. I told him how the matter stood, and we fell 
unadvisedly into a difiercncc of opinion; which I will describe, 
on account of the importance of the subject. 

On a clear winter’s day, and in the sunlight, the shadows 
cast upon the snow frequently appear blue. This is classed by 
Goethe, in his Theory oj Colours, under the subjective pheno¬ 
mena; for he assumes as a principle that the sunlight comes 
down to us—who do not live on high mountain-tops—not per¬ 
fectly white; but, penetrating through an atmosphere more or 
less misty, yellowish: so that the snow, when the sun shines 
upon it, is not perfectly white, but tinged with yellow, which 
charms the eye to opposition production of blue. The blue 
shadow is, according to this view, a demanded colour.^ Goethe 
then very consistently e.xplains the obsciA’ations made by 
Saussure on Mont Blanc. 

When of late I again looked over the first chapters of the 
Theory oJ Colours, to try whether I could write a compendium, 
I found that Goethe’s inference was founded on error. I will 
explain. 

The windows of my apartment look due south upon a garden, 
bounded by a building which in winter casts towards me a 
shadow long enough to cover half the garden. I looked upon 
this broa<l shadow on the snow some days ago, while the sky was 
quite blue and the sun bright, and was astonished to see the 
whole surface perfectly blue. “This," said I, “cannot be a 
‘demanded colour’; for my eye is not brought into contact 
with any surface of snow illumined by the sun so that the 
required contrast could l)c produced." However, to be quite 
certain, and to prevent the dazzling light of the neighbouring 
houses from affecting my eye, 1 rolled up a sheet of paper, 
an<l looked through it on the shaded surface, when I found 
that the blue remained unaltered. That this blue shadow 
could be nothing subjective was now established in my mind 
beyond a doubt. 

I looked once more; and, behold, the riddle was solved! 

■ What can it be." said I. ‘’but the reflection of the blue sky, 
which is brought down by the shade, and has an inclination to 

' "Ciefortlcrto Farb^," tli.-it is to say. a colour called forth by 
Itself, according to Goethe’s peculiar theory, as explained above.—J. U. 
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settle there ? For it is written—Colour is akin to shade, readily 
combines with it, and readily appears to us in it/' 

The following days gave me opportunity to confirm my 
hypothesis. I walked about the fields; there was no blue 
sky, the sun shone through foggy mists, and spread a perfectly 
yellow light over the snow. It was strong enough to cast a 
decided shadow; and in this case, according to Goethe’s doctrine 
the bnghtest blue should have been produced. However, there 
was no blue; the shadows remained grey. 

On the following forenoon, when the atmosphere was cloudy 
the sun peeped out from time to time, and cast decided shadows 
upon the snow. ^Vgain, they were not blue, but grey. In 
both cases the reflection of the blue sky was wanting to give 
the shadow its colour. ® 


I was thus sufficiently convinced that Goethe’s deduction 
of this natural phenomenon was proved to be fallacious and 
that the paragraphs in the Theory of Colours that treated of 
this subject were much in need of modification. 

Something similar occurred to me with the coloured double- 
shadows seen to advantage by taperlight at break of day or 
at the bcgimung of evening twilight, as well as by a clear 
moonlight. That one of the shadows, the yellow one shone 
upon by the taperlight, is objective and belongs to the doctrine 
of dense media, Goethe has not expressly said, although such 
IS the case; the other, the bluish or bluish-green shadow, shone 
upon by the purest light of day or moon, he declares to be sub- 
jective-a “demanded colour,” produced in the eye by the 
yellow light of the Uper diffused over the white paper. 

Now, on a careful observation, I did not find this doctrine 
thoroughly confirmed. On the contrary, it appeared that the 
weak daylight or moonlight, acting from without, already 
brought with it a bluish tone; which is strengthened partly 
by the shadow, partly by the demanding” (fordernd) yellow 

light of the taper—and that therefore we have an objective 
foundation here also. 

That the dawning day and the moon cast a pale light is well 
known. A countenance seen at break of day. or by moon¬ 
light, appears pale. Shakespeare seems to have been aware of 
this; for in that remarkable passage where Romeo leaves his 
beloved at daybreak, and he and Juliet suddenly appear so 
pale to each other, the observation of it must have served as 
a foundation fhe operation of this light in producing paleness 
would of Itself be a sufficient indication that it must bring with 
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it a greenish or bluish tinge, since it has precisely the same 
effect as a mirror of bluish or greenish glass. The following 
may serve as a further confirmation: 

Light, as seen by the mind’s eye, may be conceived as 
completely while; but the empirical light, as perceived by the 
corporeal eye, is seldom seen in such purity. It has a tendency 
to take either the pins or the minus side, and to appear 
either yellowish or bluish. Direct sunlight, as well as taper- 
light. inclines decidedly to the plus side—the yellowish; but 
the light of the moon, as well as that of dawn and evening 
twilight, neither of which is direct, but only reflected, and 
which are further modified by twilight and night, incline to 
the minus side, and have a bluish tone. 

Place a sheet of white paper in the twilight or moonlight, so 
that one-half of it may be shone upon by the light of day or 
moon, and the other by the taperlighl; then one-half will have 
a bluish, the other a yellowish tone; and both lights, without 
any a.ldition of shade, or any subjective heightening, will have 
already ranged themselves on the active or the passive side. 

The result of my obser\-ations, therefore, was, that even 
(loethe's doctrine of the coloured double-shadow was not 
thoroughly correct; that in the production of this phenomenon 
there was more of the objective than he had observed, and 
that the law of subjective “demand” {Fordfrung) could be 
but secondary. 

If the human eye were so sensitive that at the slightest 
contact of one colour it had an immediate tendency to produce 
the opposite, it would be constantly transferring one colour 
into another, so that ilie most unpleasant mixture would anse. 
Forlunatelv. however, a healthy eye is so organized that it 
either docs not observe the “demanded” colours, or, if its 
attention is directed towards them, produces them with diffi¬ 
culty; indeed this operation requires some practice and dexterity 
before it can succeed even in favourable circumstances. \Miat 
is really characteristic in such subjective phenomena, viz. that 
the eye to a certain extent requires a strong incitement to 
produce them, and that when they arc produced tliey have no 
permanence, has been too little reg.irded by Goethe, both in 
the cose of the blue shadow in the snow, and m that ot tnc 
coloured double-shadow; for in both cases the surface in ques¬ 
tion has a .scarcely perceptible tinge, and m both cases the 
•■dem.-ind<-d” colour appears decidedly marked at the \cty 

first glance. 
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But Goethe, with his adherence to a law he had once recog¬ 
nized, and with his maxim of applying it even in cases %vherc 
it seems concealed, could easily be tempted to extend a syn¬ 
thesis too far and to discern a favourite law even in cases where 
a totally different influence is at work. 

When to-day he spoke of his Theory of Colours, and asked 
how the proposed compendium was going on, I would willingly 
have passed over my new discoveries in silence, for 1 felt in 
some perplexity as to how I should tell him the truth without 
offending him. Nevertheless, as I was really in earnest with 
respect to the compendium, it was necessary to remove all 
errors and to rectify all misunderstandings. All that I could 
do was to make the frank confession that, after careful obser¬ 
vation, I found myself compelled to differ with him in some 
points; as 1 found that neither his deduction of the blue shadow 
in the snow, nor his doctrine of the coloured double-shadow, 
was completely confirmed. 

I communicated to him my thoughts and observations; but, 
as I have not the gift of describing objects clearly by word of 
mouth. I confined myself to a statement of the results of my 
observation, without going into a more minute explanation of 
details, intending to do lliis in writing. 

However, I had scarcely opened my mouth, when Goethe’s 
sublimely-serene countenance became clouded over, and I .saw 
but too clearly that he did not approve of mv objections. 

■' Truly,” said I. “he who would get the better of your 
excellency must rise early in the morning; but yet it is possible 
that the wise may go too far, and the foolish find the spoil.” 

“As if, forsooth, you had found it,” returned Goethe, with 
an ironical laugh; “with your idea of coloured light you belong 
to the fourteenth century, and with ail the rest you are in the 
very abyss of <lialectics. Die only thing good about you is 
that you arc, at any rate, honest enough to speak out plainly 
what you think. 

”.My Iheory of Colours,” he continued, “fares just the same 
as the Christian religion. It seems for a while as if ilierc were 
faithful disciples; but very soon they fall off and form a new 
sect. You are a heretic like the rest, for you are not the first 
that has apostatized. I have fallen out wiilj the most excellent 
men about contested points in the Theory of Colours, viz. 

"‘th - about -, and with - about-.” Here he 

mentioned some names of eminence. 

We had now finished eating; conversation came to a stand- 
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still, and Goethe rose and placed himself against the window. 
I went up to him and pressed his hand; for I loved him in 
spite of his taunts, and I felt moreover that I was right, and 
that he was the suffering party. 

Before long, wc were again talking and joking about indifferent 
subjects; but when I went to him, and told him that he should 
have my objections in writing for a closer e.xamination, and 
that the only reason he did not agree with me lay in the clumsi¬ 
ness of my verbal statement, he could not help, with a half¬ 
laugh and half-sneer, throwing in my teeth at the very doorway 
something about heretics and heresy. 


If it should appear strange that Goethe could not readily 
bear coturadiction with respect to his Theory of Colours, while 
with respect to his poetical works he always showed himself 
perfectly easy and heard every well-founded objection with 
thanks, we may perhaps srdve the riddle by reflecting that as 
a poet he received the most perfect satisfaction from without; 
while, by the Theory of Colours, the greatest and most difficult 
of his works, he had gained nothing hut censure and dis¬ 
approval. During hull a life he had been annoyed by the 
most senseless opposition on every side, and it was natural 
enough that ho should always find himself in a sort of irritable 
polemic position, and be always fully armed for a passionate 
conflict. 

His feeling for the Theory of Colours was like th.it of a 
mother who all the more loves an excellent child the less it is 
esteemed by others. 

“As for what 1 have done as a poet." he would repeatedly 
say to me. “I take no pride whatever in it. Excellent poets 
have lived at the same time with myself; poets more excellent 
have lived before me. and others will come after me. But 
tliat in my century I am tlie only person who knows the truth 
in the (lifFicuU science of colours—of that, I say, I am not 
a little [iroud. an<l here I have a consciousness of a superiority 
to many.” 

FniJay. I cbrnAo* 20. 18:9. 

Dined with Goethe. He is pleased nt having finished the 
U'otuiertahre. which he will send olf to morrow. In the ’l lieory 
of ( oloiir.s he is coniine over a litMc to my opinion concerning 
the blue shadow in the snow. He talked of his “Italian 
journey,” wjiith bo bad again taken under consideration. 
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“It is with us as with wives,” said he: “when they are 
brought to bed they for ever renounce sleeping with men; and 
then, before you know where you are, they are in the family¬ 
way again!” 

He then talked about the fourth volume of his Life, and the 
way he would treat it; saying that my notes on the year 1824, 
concerning what he had ^ready executed and planned, would 
be highly useful. 

He read aloud Gottling’s journal, which treats of the former 
fencing-masters at Jena in a very kindly spirit. (locthe speaks 
very well of Gottling. 


Monday, March 23. i 829. 

“I have found a paper of mine among some others,” said 
Goethe to-day, “in which I call architecture ‘petrified music.’ * 
Really there is something in this; the tone of mind produced 
by architecture approaches the effect of music. 

“Splendid edifices and apartments are for princes and king¬ 
doms. Those who live in them feel at case and contented, 
and desire nothing further. 

“To me this is quite repugnant. In a .splendid abode like 
that which I had at Carlsbad, I am instantly lazy and inactive. 
On the contrary, a small residence, like this poor apartment, 
where a sort of disorderly order—a sort of gipsy fashion— 
prevails, suits me exactly. It allows my inner nature full 
liberty to act, and to create from itself alone.” 

We talked of Schiller’s letters, the life he and Goethe had 
led together, and how the two had daily incited each other 
to activity. 

“ Even in Faust," said I, “Schiller seems to have taken great 
interest; it is pleasant to see how he urges you, or allows him¬ 
self to be misled by his idea of continuing Faust himself. I see 
by this that there was something precipitate in him.” 

“You are right,” said Goethe, “he was like all men who 
proceed too much from the idea. Then lie was never in repose, 
and could never have done; as you may see by his letters on 
Wilhtlm Meisttr, which he would have now this way, and now 
ifiat way. I had enough to do to .stand my ground, and keep 
his works and mine free from such inlluenccs.” 

“I have,” said I, “been reading this morning his Indian 
Death Dirge, and have been delighted with its excellence.” 

' SebeUmg, iti 1‘J.tlosophie det KunsI, calls aiclutccture ••frozen imisic •' 
It seems UAcertain which ••said it first." 
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“You sec,’’ said Goethe, “what a great artist Schiller was, 
and how he could manage even the objective when brought 
traditionally before his eyes. That Indian Death Song is cer¬ 
tainly one of his very best poems, and I only wish he had made 
a dozen like it. And yet—can you believe it!—his nearest 
friends found fault with this poem, thinking it was not suffi¬ 
ciently tinctured with his ideality. Yes, my good fellow, such 
things one has to suffer from one's friends. Humboldt ‘ found 
fault with my Dorothea, because, when assailed by the soldiers, 
she took up arms and fought. And yet, without that trait, 
the character of the extraordinary girl, so adapted to the time 
and circumstances, is at once destroyed, and she sinks into 
commonplace. But the longer you live, the more you will sec 
how few men are capable of appreciating what musl be, and 
how on the contrary they only praise and would only have 
what is suitable to themselves. These of %vhom I spoke were 
the first and best; so you may judge what was the opinion of 
the multitude, and how in fact I always stood alone. 

Hud I not had some solid foundation in the plastic arts and 
natural science. I should scarce have kept myself up in that 
evil time and its daily influences; but this was my protection, 
and enabled me to aid Schiller also.” 


Tuesday, March 24, 1829. 

“ Ihe higher a man is,” said Goethe, “the more he is under 
the influence of d.-emons, and he must Uke heed lest his guiding 
will counsel him to a wrong path. 

• There was altogether something demonic in my acquaint¬ 
ance with Schilh r; we might have been brought together earlier 
or later; hut that we met just at the time when I had finished 
my It.ilian journev. and Schiller began to be weary of philosophi¬ 
cal spcculation-'this led to very important consequences for 
US botli.** 

Thursday, April 2, 1829* 

“I will fliscovor to you/* said Goethe lo-day at dinner, ''a 
political secret, which will sooner or later bo made public. 
Capo <ristria cannot long continue to be at the licad of Grecian 
affairs, for he wants one quality indispensable for such a posi¬ 
tion. /if is no so/dicr. There is no instance of a mere cabinet 
statesman being able to organize a revolutionary state, 
bring tlie military and their leaders under his control. Uitn 

^Vilijclm von J. O. 
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the sable in his hand, at the head of an army, a man may 
command and give laws, secure of being obeyed; but without 
this the attempt is hazardous. Napoleon, if he had not been 
a soldier, could never have attained the highest power; and 
Capo d’Istria will not long keep the first place, but will very 
soon play a secondary part. I tell you tliis beforehand, and 
you will see it come. It lies in the nature of things, and 
must happen.” 

Goethe then talked much about the French, especially 
Cousin, Villemain, and Guizot. 

"These men,” said he, "look into, through, and round ‘ a 
subject, with great success. They combine perfect knowledge 
of the past with the spirit of the nineteenth century; and tlie 
result is wonderful.” 

We then came to the newest French poets, and the meaning 
of the terms “classic” and “romantic.” 

"A new expression occurs to me,” said Goethe, “which does 
not ill define the slate of the case. I call the classic healthy, 
the romantic sickly. In this sense, the Nibelungenlied is as 
classic as the Iliad, for both are vigorous and healthy. Most 
modern productions are romantic—not because they arc new; 
but because they are weak, morbid, and sickly. And the 
antique is classic—not because it is old; but because it is 
strong, fresh, joyous, and healthy. If we distinguish ‘classic’ 
and ‘romantic ' by these qualities, it will be easy to see our way.” 

The conversation turned upon the imprisonment of Ueranger. 

"He is rightly sciwed,” said Goethe. “His late poems are 
really contrary to all order; and he has fully deserved punish¬ 
ment by his offences against king, state, and peaceful citizenship. 
His early poems, on the contrary, are cheerful and harmless, and 
are well adapted to make a circle of gay and happy people; 
which, indeed, is the best that can be said of songs.” 

" I am sure,” said 1 , “he has been injured by the society he 
lives in, and, to please his revolutionary friends, has said many 
things he otherwise would not have said. Your excellency 
should fulfil your intention of writing a chapter on influences; 
the subject is the richer and more important the more it is 
thought of.” 

“It is only too rich,” said Goethe; “for in truth all is 
influence except ourselves.” 

“We have only to see,” said I, “whether an inlluence is 

'This Micilous rcnrlcring ol "Eitisichl, fiiicicht, und l>urch<;ichl " is 
by Fuller.—J. O. * 
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injurious or beneficial—whether it is suitable or repugnant to 
our nature.” 

“That is indeed the point,” said Goethe, “but the difficulty 
is for our better nature to maintain itself vigorously, and not 
to allow the daemons more power than is due.” 

At dessert, Goethe had a laurel, in full flower, and a 
Japanese plant, placed before us on the table. I remarked 
what different feelings were excited by the two plants—that 
the sight of the laurel produced a cheerful, light, mild, and 
tranquil mood; but that of the Japanese plant, one of bar¬ 
baric melancholy. 

“You are not wrong,” said Goethe; “and hence great in¬ 
fluence over the inhabitants of a country has been conceded to 
its vegetation. And surely, he who passes his life surrounded 
by solemn lofty oaUs must he a different man from him who 
lives among airy birches. Still we must remember that men 
in general have not such sensitive natures as we, but vigorously 
pursue their own course of life without allowing so much power 
to external impressions. Nevertheless, this much is certain: 
not only the inborn peculiarities of a race, but also soil and 
climate, aliment and occupation, combine to form the character 
of a people. Moreover the primitive races mostly took pos¬ 
session of a soil that pleased them; where, consequently, the 
country was already in harmony with their own inborn 
character. 

“Just look round,” continued Goethe; “behind you on the 
desk there is a paper I wish you to look at.” 

“This blue envelope?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he. “Now, what do you say to the hand¬ 
writing? Is it not that of a man who felt hienself noble and 
free, as he wrote tlie address? Whose do you think it is?" 

I was attracted by the paper. The hand was indeed free and 
imposing. “Merck might have written so,” said I. 

••No.” said Goethe: "he was not noble and positive cnovtgh. 
It is from Zelter. Pen and paper were favourable to him in 
the ca.sc of this envelope; so that the writing perfectly ex¬ 
presses his great character. I shall put the paper into my 
tollectiun of autographs.” 

rh<i.iy, ApriJ 3, 1 ^ 29 . 

Dined with Coudray at Goethe’s. Coudray gave an account 
of a staircase in the grand-dutal pal.ice at Belvedere, found 
incoovi nietu for many years, which the old ina.ster had always 
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despaired of improving, and which had now been completely 
rectified under the young prince. 

Coudray also gave an account of the progress of several 
highways, saying the road over the mountains had to be 
taken round a little on account of a rise of two feet to the 
rood {Ruihe), while in some places there were eighteen inches 
to the rood. 

I asked Coudray how many inches constituted the proper 
standard for road-making in hilly districts. "Ten inches to 
the rood,” said he, “is a convenient measure.” “But,” said I, 
“when we go from Weimar along any road—east, south, west, 
or north—we find some places where the highway has a rise of 
far more than ten inches to the rood.” “Those arc short 
unimportant distances,” replied Coudray; “and in road-making 
we often pass over such spots in the vicinity of a place, tliat 
we may not deprive it of its little income from relays.” We 
laughed at this honest fraud. “And in fact,” continued 
Coudray, “it is a mere trifle; the carriages get easily over the 
ground, and the passengers are for once inured to a little hard¬ 
ship. Besides, as the relays arc usually put on at inns, the 
drivers have an opportunity of taking something to drink, and 
they would not thank anyone for spoiling their sport.” 

“I should like to know,” said Goethe, “wliethcr in per¬ 
fectly flat countries it would nt>t be better to interrupt the 
straight line of road, so as to allow it to rise and fall a little. 
This would not prevent comfortable travelling; and there 
would be this advantage, that the road would be always kept 
dry by the draining.’’ 

“ That might be done,” replied Coudray, “ and would probably 
be very useful.” 

(.oudray then produced a paper—the scheme of instructions 
for a young architect whom the Upper Building Board {Ohcr- 
Baubehorde) was about to send to Paris to complete his educa- 
^on. He read the instructions, of which Goethe approved. 
Goethe had obtained the necessary assistance from the minister; 
we were pleased at the success of the affair, and talked of the 
precautions to be adopted tliat the money mi'^ht be really of 
use to the young man and last him a year. The intention was, 
on his return, to place him as a teacher at the industrial school 
to be estal)lished; by which means the clever young man would 
at once have a suitable sphere of action. 

Plans and studies for carpenters, drawn by Schindel, were 
then produced and looked over. Coudray considered them of 
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importance, and perfectly fitted for the use of the industrial 
school. 

There was then some talk about buildings: the means of 
avoiding echo, and the great firmness of the edifices belonging 
to the Jesuits. "At Messina,” said Goethe, "all the buildings 
were thrown down by an earthquake except the church and 
convent of the Jesuits; which stood unharmed, as if they had 
been built the day before. There was no sign that the earth¬ 
quake had had the slightest effect upon them.” 

From the Jesuits and their wealth, conversation turned upon 
the Catholics and Irish emancipation. " Emancipation will, we 
see, be granted,” said Coudray, “but Parliament will so fence it 
round with clauses that it cannot in any way be dangerous 
to England.” 

■■ All preventive measures,” said Goethe, " are inefieclual with 
Catholics. The Papal See has interests of which we never 
dream, and means to carry them out quietly. If I were a 
member of Parliamer»t, I would not hinder emancipation; but 
I would have it added to the protocol, that when the first 
distinguished Protestant head fell by a Catholic vole, people 
should think of me.” 

Conversation then turned on the newest French literature; 
and Goethe spoke again with admiration of the lectures of 
MM- Cousin, Villemain, and Guizot. 

“Instead of the superficial lightness of Voltaire.” said he, 
“they have an erudition such as in earlier days was unknown 
out of Germany. .\nd such intellect! such searching and 
pressing out of the subject! superb! It is as if they trod the 
wine-press. All three are excellent, but I would give the 
preference to Guizot; he is my favourite.” 

Speaking on topics of universal liistory, Goethe spoke thus 
on tlic subject of rulers: 

"To be p<)pular, a great ruler needs only his greatness. If 
he has striven and succeeded in m.iking his realm happy at 
home and honoured abroad, it matters not whether he ri<Ic 
about in a state coach, dressed in all his orders, or in a bear¬ 
skin, with his cigar in his mouth, in a miserable droshky—he is 
sure oi love and esteem from his people. 

'■ but if a prince lacks personal greatness, and docs not know 
how to conciliate his subjects by good tk-eds, he must think of 
other means; and there is none better and more eflective than 
religion. an«l a sympathy with the customs of his people. To 
.ippear at church every Sunday; to look down upon, an<l let 
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himself be looked at for an hour by, the congregation—is the 
best means of becoming popular which can be recommended 
to a young sovereign; and one which, with all his greatness, 
Napoleon himself did not disdain.” 

Conversation again turned upon the Catholics, and it was 
remarked how great were the silent operation and influence of 
the ecclesiastics. An anecdote was related of a young writer 
of Henault, who had made somewhat merry with the rosary 
in a periodical he edited. The paper was immediately bought 
up through the influence of the priests over their several 
congregations. 

“An Italian translation of my Werther” said Goethe, “very 
soon appeared at Milan. Not a single copy of it was to be 
seen a short time afterwards. The bishop had caused the 
whole edition to he bought up by the clergy in the various 
districts. I was not vexed, but pleased with the shrewd gentle¬ 
men, who saw at once that Werther was a bad book for the 
Catholics; and I could not but commend him for at once taking 
the most effective measures to suppress it quietly.” 

Sunday, April s> 1639. 

Goethe said he had driven out to Belvedere this morning to 
look at Coudray’s new staircase in the castle, which he found 
excellent. He also told me a great petrified log, which he 
would show me, had been sent him. 

“Such petrified trunks,” said he, “are found about the fifty- 
first degree round about the earth, as far as America, like a 
girdle. We must always go on wondering. We have no idea 
whatever of the early organization of the earth, and I cannot 
blame Herr von Buch for trying to indoctrinate mankind for 
the sake of spreading his hypothesis. He knows nothing, but 
nobody knows more; and, after all, it does not matter what is 
taught if it has only some show of reason.” 

Goethe told me that Zelter desired to be remembered to me, 
at which I was greatly pleased. We then talked of his Travels 
in Italy ; and he told me that in one of his letters from that 
country he had found a song he would show me. He looked 
out the poem, and read: 

“Cupid, tbou v>antOD, ibou sell wiU‘d boy,'* etc. ' 


* ■ ‘Cupido, loser, eigcnsinniiter Knabc.” The p-'-ciD m its complete form 
will be tciund in the letters relaiing to the Seeoid Slay at Rome (Zweyter 
Romischer Auleothalt), under the he^d of “January ly.SS.’’—J. O. 
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This poem seemed to me perfectly new, 

“It cannot be strange to you,” said Goethe, “for it is in 
Claudtm von Villa Bella, where it is sung by Rugantino. I have, 
however, given it there in such a fragmentary state that it is 
passed over without its meaning being observed. I think, 
however, it stands well. It prettily expresses the situation, 
and is in the anacreontic vein. This song, and others of the 
kind from my operas, should properly be reprinted among my 
Poems, that the composer may have them all together.” 

Goethe had read the poem very beautifully. I could not 
get it out of my head, and it seemed to have made a lasting 
impression upon him also. The last lines: 

So rude thy sport. J fear my poor little soul will 
Haste away to escape thee, and flee her dwelling, 

he uttered from time to time, as if in a dream. 

He then told me of a book about Napoleon lately published, 
written by one who had known the hero in his youth, and 
containing the most remarkable disclosures. “The book is 
very dry,” said he, "written without any enthusiasm; but it 
shows how grand truth is wlicn anybody dares to speak it.” 

Goethe also told me about a tragedy by a young poet. “It 
is a pathological worksaid he; “ a superfluity of sap is bestowed 
on some parts that do not require it, and drawn out of those 
standing in need of it. The subject was good, but the scenes 
I expected were not there; while others that I did not expect 
were elaborated with assiduity and love. This is what I call 
p.athological, or even ‘romantic’—if you would rather speal^ 
after our new theory.” 

We remained together a little longer very cheerfully, and at 
last Goethe gave me some honey- also some dates, which I 
took with me. 


.Mond.'iy, April 6 , 1629. 

Goethe gave me a letter from Kgon Ebert, which I read at 
dinner, and wliich highly pleased me. We said a great deal 
in praise of Kgon Ebert and llohcmia, and also mentioned 
Professor Zauper with aflection. 

"Bohemia is a strange cimntry,” said Goethe. “I have 
always liked to be there. In the culture of the literati there 
IS .still something pure—which begins to be rare in the north of 
Germany; since here every vagabond, with whom moral basis 
or higher views are not to be thought of, writes.” 
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Goethe then spoke of Ebert's newest epic poem, o( the early 
female government in Bohemia, and of the origin of the tradition 
of the Amazons. This brought conversation to the epic of 
another poet, who had taken great pains to get favourable 
notices of his work in the public prints. 

“Such notices,” said Goethe, ‘‘have appeared in various 
papers. But at last comes the llalU Literary Gatelte, telling 
plainly what the poem is really worth, and thus all the compli* 
ments of the other papers are nullified. He who nowadays 
will not have the truth, is discovered; the time for deluding 
and misleading the public is past.” 

' I wonder,” said I, "that man can toil so for a little fame, 
and even stoop to falsities.” 

“Dear child!” said Goethe, “a name is no despicable matter. 
Napoleon, for the sake of a great name, broke in pieces almost 
half a world.” 

After a short pause, Goethe told me more of the new book 
about Napoleon, adding: 

“The power of truth is great. Every halo, every illusion 
which journahsts, historians, and poets have conjured up about 
Napoleon, vanishes before the terrible reality of this book; 
but the hero becomes no less than before—on the contrary, 
he grows in stature as he increases in truth.” 

"His personal influence,” said I, "must have had a peculiar 
magic, that men should so attach themselves to him at once, 
adhere to him, and suffer themselves to be wholly governed 
by him.” 

"Certainly,” said Goethe, "his personal influence was im¬ 
mense. Yet the chief reason was that men under him were 
sure of attaining their object. On this account they were 
drawn towards him, as they are to everyone who gives them a 
like certainty. Thus actors attach themselves to a new manager, 
who they iliink will assign them good parts. This is an old 
story constantly repeated; so is human nature constituted. 
No man serves another disinterestedly, but he docs it willingly 
if he knows he can thus serve himself. Napoleon knew men 
well; he knew how to make use of their weaknesses.” 

The conversation turned upon Zelter. 

“You know,” said Goethe, "that Zelter received the Prussian 
Order. But he h.ad no coat of arms; while, from his large 
family, he might hope for a long continuance of his name. 
A coat of arms was therefore necessary as an honourable basis, 
and I have taken the fancy to make him one. I wrote to him; 
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and he was pleased, but insisted on having a horse. ‘Good,’ 
said I, 'a liorsc you shall have, but it shall be one with wings.’ 
But turn your head; a paper lies behind you; there I have 
made the sketch with pencil.” 

I took up the paper, and examined the drawing. The arms 
looked very stately, and I could not but praise the invention. 
In the lower field were the battlements of a city wall, intimating 
that Zcltcr had been in early days a skilful mason. A winged 
horse rose from behind, indicating his genius and high aspira¬ 
tions. Above the escutcheon was a lyre, over which shone a 
star; as a symbol of the art by which our excellent friend, 
under the influence and protection of favouring stars, had won 
his fame. Beneath was annexed the Order his king had 
bestowed upon him in recognition of his great merits. 

“I have had it engraved by Facius,” said Goethe, “and 
you shall see an impression. Is it not pleasant for one friend 
to make a coat of arms for another, and thus, as it were, bestow 
nobility upon him?” 

We sal a while longer at table, taking some glasses of old 
Rhenish wine, with some good biscuits. Goethe hummed to 
himself unintelligibly. The poem of yesterday came into my 
head again. I recited the lines: 

My £ooc|$ and rb.t(t«ls hast thou knock'd al>out sadly; 

1 seek, and only seem to w.inder in blindness. 

“I cannot get that poem out of my head,” said I. “It is 
unique, and most admirably expresses the disorder love occasions 
in our life.” 

‘‘It brings a gloomy condition before our eyes,” said 
Goethe. 

‘‘On me.” said I, “it makes the impression of a Dutch 
picture.” 

■'There is something in it of the Goad tnan and good teije," 
said Goethe. 

“You have just anticipated me; for I have been forced to 
keep on thinking of that Scottish subject, and Ostade’s picture 
was before my eyes." 

“\'ct, strange to sav,” observed Goethe, "neither of these 
two poems could be painted; they convey the impression of a 
pif-turo—they produce a similar mood; but, once painted, they 
would be nothing.” 

■■ It is poetry verging as nearly as possible on painting. Such 
poems arc my favourites; they inspire both contemplation and 
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feeling. But the poem is as if from another time and another 
world.” 

“I shall not write such another,” said Goethe; ‘‘and know 
not how it came to me, as is often the way.” 

"One peculiarity is, that it has the effect of rhyme, and yet 
it is not in rhyme. How is this?” 

“That is the result of the rhythm,” he replied. “The lines 
b<^in with a short syllable, and then proceed in trochees till 
the dactyl near the close; which has a peculiar effect, and 
gives a sad, bewailing character to the poem.” 

He took a pencil, and divided the line: 

Vdn I \ br€it6n | ] bln Ich | triebdo. 

We then talked of rhythm in general, and came to the 
conclusion that no certain rules can be laid down. 

“The measure,” said Goethe, “flows unconsciously from the 
mood of the poet. If he thought about it while writing the 
poem, he would go mad and produce nothing of value.” 

I was waiting for the impression of the seal.^ Goethe began 
to speak of Guizot. 

“ I am going on with his lectures, which continue excellent. 
Those of the present year go about as far as the eighth century. 
I know no historian more profound or more penetrating. Things 
of which nobody tliinks have the greatest meaning for him, as 
sources of important events. For instance, what influence 
certain religious opinions have had upon history—how the 
doctrine of original sin, grace, and good works, has given this 
or that form to certain epoclis—is deduced most clearly. Then 
the enduring life of Roman law (which, like a diving-duck, 
hides itself at times; but is never quite lost, always coming 
up again alive) is well set forth; on which occasion full acknow¬ 
ledgment is due to our excellent Savigny. 

“ Where Guizot speaks of the influence other nations exercised 
on the Gauls, I was particularly struck by this: 

‘“The Germans,’ says he, ‘brought us the idea of personal 
freedom, which was possessed by iliat nation more than any 
other.’ 

“Is he not perfectly right? and docs not this idea work 
upon us even to the present day? The Reformation is as much 
attributable to this source as the liurschen conspiracy on the 
Warlburg -wise as well as foolish enterprises. Even the 
motley character of our literature; the thirst of our poets for 

^ Of Z<Uer's coat of axTos. 
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originality—the belief of each that he must strike out a new 
path; the isolation among our learned men, each one working 
from a point of his own—all comes from this source. 

“The French and English, on the other hand, keep far more 
together, and guide themselves one by another. They har¬ 
monize in dress and manners. They fear to differ from one 
another, lest they should be remarkable, or even ridiculous. 
But with the Germans each one goes his o«7j way, and strives 
to satisfy himself; he does not ask about others, for, as Guizot 
rightly observes, he has within him the idea of personal 
freedom—from which comes much excellence, but also much 
absurdity." 


Tuesday, April 7, 1829. 

As I entered, I found Hofrath .Meyer, who had been ill of 
late, sitting with Goethe at table; I was rejoiced to see him so 
much better. They spoke of art—of Peel, who has given four 
thousand pounds for a Claude Lorraine, and has thus found 
especial favour in the eyes of Meyer. 

The newspapers were brought in, and we looked over them 
while waiting for the soup. The emancipation of the Irish 
was now discussed. 

“It is instructive,’’ said Goethe, “to see how things of which 
nobody ever thought and which would never have been spoken 
of but for the present crisis, come to light on this occasion. 
Though wc cannot get a clear notion of the state of Ireland 
(the subject is loo intricate), this wc can see: she suffers from 
evils that will not be removed by any means—not by emanci¬ 
pation. If it has hitherto been unfortunate for Ireland to 
endure her evils alone, it is now unfortunate that England is 
also drawn into them. Then, no confidence can be put in the 
Catholics. Wc see with what difficulty the two million Pro¬ 
testants in Ireland have kept their ground hitherto against 
the preponderating five million Catholics; how for instance 
tiic poor Protestant farmers have been oppressed, tricked, and 
tormented, when among Catholic neighbours. The Catholics 
do not agree among themselves, but they always unite against 
a Protestant. They are like a pack of hounds; which bite one 
another, but, when a stag comes in view, all unite immediately 
to run it down.” 

From Ireland conversation turned to the affairs of Turkey. 
.■Surprise was expressed that the Russians, with their pro- 
pnnderatinir power, did not effect more in the late campaign. 
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“The fact is,” said Goethe, “the means were inadequate, 
and therefore over-great requisitions were made upon individuals; 
this produced great personal deeds and sacrifices, without 
advancing the cause on the whole.” 

“It may be a cursed spot,” said Meyer. "We see, in the 
earliest times, that, in this region, if an enemy attempted to 
penetrate anywhere from the Danube to the northern moun¬ 
tains, he always encountered obstinate resistance, and almost 
invariably failed. If the Russians could only keep the sea¬ 
side open, to furnish themselves with stores in that way!” 

“That is yet to be hoped,” said Goethe; "I am now reading 
Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt—what is related by the hero’s 
everyday companion Bourrienne, which destroys the romantic 
cast of many scenes and displays facts in their naked sublime 
truth. It is evident that he undertook this e.\pedition merely 
to fill up an epoch when he could do nothing in France to make 
himself ruler. He was at first undecided what to do; he visited 
all the French harbours on the Atlantic coast, to inspect the 
fleets anil to see whether an expedition against England were 
practicable. He found it was not, and then decided on going 
to Egypt.” 

‘ It raises my admiration,” said I, “that Napoleon, at that 
early age, could play with the great affairs of the world as 
easily and securely as if he had had many years’ practice and 
experience.” 

“That, dear child,” said Goethe, "is an inborn quality with 
great talents. Napoleon managed the world as Hummel his 
piano; both achievements appear wonderful, we do not under¬ 
stand one more than the other; so it is. and the whole is done 
before our eyes. Napoleon was especially great in that he was 
at all hours the same. Before a battle, during a battle, after 
a victory, after a defeat; he stood always firm, was always 
clear and decided. He was etjual to each situation and each 
moment; just as it is all alike to Hummel whether he plays an 
adagio or an allegro, h&si or treble. This facility we find every¬ 
where where there is real talent: in the arts of peace as well 
as in war; at the harpsichord as behind the cannon. 

“We see, by this book,” continued Goethe, ‘ how many 
fables have been invented about the Egyptian campaign. 
Much, inilccd, is corroborated; but much is not, and most 
that has been said is contrailicted. That he hail eight hun¬ 
dred Turkish prisoners shot is true; but the act appears as 
the mature determination of a long couned of war, on the 
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conviction, after a consideration of all the circumsunces, that 
there was no means of saving them. That he descended into 
the Pyramids is a fable: he stood at his ease on the outside, 
and let others tell him what they had seen below. In the same 
way, the tradition that he wore the Eastern dress is inaccurate: 
he put it on once at home, and appeared in it among his 
followers to see how it became him; but the turban docs not 
suit such long heads, and he never put on the dress again. 

“He really visited those sick of the plague; to prove that 
he who could vanquish fear could vanquish the plague also. 
And he was right! I can instance a fact from my own life, 
when I was inevitably exposed to infection from a putrid 
fever, and warded off the disease merely by force of will. It 
is incredible what power the moral will has in such cases. It 
penetrates the body, and puts it into a state of activity that 
repels hurtful influences. Fear, on the other hand, is a state 
of indolent weakness and susceptibility, which makes it easy 
for every foe to take possession. This Napoleon knew well, 
and he felt that he risked nothing in giving liis army an 
imposing example. 

" But,” continued Goethe, gaily, ” pay your respects. What 
book do you think Napoleon carried in his field library?— 
my Werther I ” 

“We may see by his levee at Erfurt,” said I, “that he had 
studied it well.” 

■■ He had studied it as a criminal judge does his documents,” 
sai<l Goethe, “an«l in this spirit talked with me about it. In 
Bourrienne's work there is a list of the books Napoleon took 
to Egypt, among which is Wtrther. But what is worth noticing 
in this list is the way the books arc classed under diflorent 
rubrics. lfn<lor the head l*oltltquf, for instance, we find the 
Old Testament, the New Testanu-ni, the Koran; by which we 
sec from what point of view Na[)oleon regarded religious 
matters.” 

He told us many other interesting matters from the book: 
item, how Napoleon with his army went through part of the 
dry bed in the narrow part of tlic Red Sea, at the time of ebb; 
but was overtaken by tlie flood, and the last men waded up to 
their arms in water, so that the exploit nearly ended in Pharaoh's 
stvie. This le<i Goethe to say much that was new on the rise 
of the flood. He compared it with that of the clouds, which 
flo not come from a great distance, but arise at once in various 
parts and pass aloni; uniformly cverywl*cre. 
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Wednesday, April 8, 1839. 

Goethe was already at table when I entered. 

‘‘Whence, think you,” said he, "have 1 had a letter?—From 
Rome. But from whom?—From the King of Bavaria.” 

‘‘I sympathize in your pleasure,” said I. “And is it not 
odd? Not an hour since, and during my walk, I had been 
thinking about the King of Bavaria.” 

“We have often internal intimations of that sort. There is 
the letter; sit down by me, and read it.” 

I took the letter, Goethe took the newspaper; and so, un¬ 
disturbed, I read the royal words. The letter was dated Rome, 
26th March, 1829, and was written in a very legible and dignified 
hand. The King told Goethe that he had bought an estate in 
Rome, the Villa di Malta, with the adjacent gardens in the 
neighbourhood of the Villa Ludovisi, at the north-west end of 
the city. It stands upon a hill, so that he can sec over all Rome, 
and has towards the north-east a full view of St. Peter's. 

“It is a prospect,” he writes, “worth travelling a long way 
to enjoy, wldch I have at my command every hour, from the 
windows of my own house.” 

He goes on congratulating himself at being so pleasantly 
settled at Rome. “I had not seen Rome for twelve years,” he 
writes, “and longed for it as for a mistress; from now on, 
however, I shall return with tranquil feelings, as to a beloved 
female friend.” He then speaks of the sublime edifices and 
works of art with the enthusiasm of a connoisseur, keenly 
sensitive to any departure from good taste. The letter alto¬ 
gether was in a beautiful and thoroughly human vein, not like 
what is expected from persons of such high rank. 

"There,” said Goethe, “you see a monarch who retains both 
his royal majesty and his inborn fine human nature. A rare 
phenomenon, and the more delightful.” 

I looked again at the letter. “Here in Rome,” writes the 
King, “I refresh myself from the cares of a throne; Art and 
Nature are my daily enjoyments—artists my table companions.” 
He also writes how he passed the house where Goethe resided, 
and how he thought of him at the time. Some passages are 
cited from the Rotnan Elegies^-, so it may be seen the King 
keeps them fresh in liis memory and likes to read them at Rome 
from time to time on the spot where they were produced. 

"Yes,” said Goethe, "he is particularly fond of those elegies. 
He has teased me a great deal to tell him how far they are 

• i.e. Goethe's—J. O. 
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matter of fact; the effect o! the poems being so pleasant that 
it seems as if there must have been really some truth in them. 
People seldom reflect that a poet can generally make something 
good out of very little. 

‘‘I wish I had the King’s poems by me, that I might allude 
to them in my answer. I should think they were good, to judge 
from the little I have read. In form and treatment he has 
much of Schiller; and, if he has put the substance of a lofty 
soul into so fine a vase, we should expect much excellence. 
I am glad the King is so pleasantly settled at Rome. I know 
the villa—the situation is beautiful, and all the German artists 
reside in the vicinity.” 

The servant changed the plates, and Goethe bade him spread 
out the large engraving of Rome on the floor of the “covered 
chamber.” “I will show you on what a beautiful spot the 
King has settled, that you may have a right notion of the place.” 

‘‘Yesterday evening,” said I, “I read Claudine von Villa 
Bella, and was delighted with it. 'I'he foundation is so well 
laid, and it is carried out with such joyous audacity, that I 
strongly desire to sec it on the st.^c,” 

"If it is well played the effect is not bad.” 

“I have already cast the piece in my mind,” said I, “and 
distributed the parts. Herr Genast must be Rugantino; he 
seems actually made for the part. Herr Franke must be Don 
Pedro; for he is similarly shaped, and it is good for two brothers 
to be somewhat alike. Basco should be Herr I-a Roche; who, 
with his excellent art and making-up, would give the part the 
required wildness.” 

“ Madame Eberwein.” continued Goethe, ‘Svould make a very- 
good Lucindc, and Mademoiselle Schmidt would be Claudinc.” 

"For Alonzo.” saitl I, "we ought to have a stately figure— 
rather a good actor than a singer, and I think Herr Oels or 
Herr Graff would be well place<l. But by whom is the opera 
composed, and what is the music like?” 

“ By Rcichanll, and it is excellent; only, the instrumentation 
is a little weak, owing to the taste of the time. Something 
should now be done to make the instrumentation stronger and 
fuller. With our song, Cupido loser, eigensiuniger Knabe. the 
composer has been particularly happy.” 

" Ihat song,” said I, "puts me in a pleasant dreamy mood 
whenever it is recited.” 

"From such a mood it prorcede<i,” said Goethe, ‘so the 
effect is right.” 
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We had finished eating. Frederick came in and told us 
that he had laid out the engraving of Rome in the “covered 
chamber.” We went in to look at it. Goethe soon found 
the Villa Ludovisi, and near it the King’s new purchase—the 
Villa di Malta. 

“See,” said he, “what a superb situation! The whole city 
is spread out before you, and the hill is so high that you can see 
over the buildings towards south and east. 1 have been in 
this villa, and often enjoyed the view from the windows. Here, 
where the city extends out in a point towards the north-east 
beyond the Tiber, lies St. Peter’s; and here, hard by, is the 
Vatican. The King, you see, has from the windows of his villa 
a full view of these buildings across the river. The long road 
here, from the north into the city, comes from Germany; that 
is the Porta del Popolo. I lived in one of these first streets 
near the gate, in a comer house. They show another in Rome 
as the place where I lived; but it is not the right one. No 
matter: such things are quite indifferent; we must let tradition 
lake its course.” 

We returned to the dining-room. 

“The Chancellor,” said I, “would be pleased with that 
letter from the King.” 

“He shall see it,” said Goethe. 

“When I read in the Paris newspaper,” he continued, “the 
speeches and debates of the Chambers, I cannot help thinking 
of the Chancellor, and how truly he would be in liis element 
there. For such a place it is not enough to have talent: there 
must be an impulse to speak, and a delight in it; both are 
united in our Chancellor. Napoleon, too, had this impulse to 
speak; and when he could not he was forced to write or dictate. 
We find with Blucher, too, that he liked to speak, and spoke 
well and with emphasis; he had cultivated this talent in the 
theatre-box. Our Grand Duke, too, liked to speak, though by 
nature laconic; when he could not speak, he wrote. He has 
prepared many laws, many treaties, for the most part well; 
only, princes have not time or quiet to get knowledge of details. 
Even in his last days he made an order about paying for the 
restoration of pictures. A happy instance! for, quite like a 
prince, he had made a mathematical calculation for paying the 
expenses of restoration by measure: if the restored picture 
holds twelve square feet, pay twelve dollars; if four feet, four 
dollars. This was like a prince, but not like an artist; for a 
twelve-foot picture may be in such a state that it can be cleaned 
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without much trouble in a day, while a four*foot picture may 
be in such a condition that the industry and toil of a whole 
week will scarcely sufiicc to restore it. But princes, like good 
military men, are fond of mathematical arrangements.” 

We then said a great deal about art. 

”I possess drawings,” said Goethe, “after pictures by 
Raphael and Domenichino, upon which Meyer made a re¬ 
markable observation: 

‘“The drawings,’ said Meyer, ‘evince a want of practice; 
but it is evident that whoever made them had a delicate and 
just feeling for the pictures before him; and this has passed 
into the drawing, so as to bring the originals faithfully before 
the mind. If an artist of our day copied those pictures, he 
would draw everything far better, and perhaps more correctly; 
but I venture to say that he would want this true feeling for 
the original, and that therefore liis superior drawing would 
be far from giving us so pure and f>erfect a notion of Raphael 


or Domenichino.' 

“Is not that good?” said Goethe. “And the same may be 
said of translations. Voss, for instance, has certainly made 
an excellent translation from Homer; yet I am inclined to think 
a person might have had and conveyed a more naive and 
faithful representation of the original, without being on the 
whole so masterly a translator as Voss.” ^ , 

As the weather was fine, and the sun was already hijjh, we 
went a little way down the garden, where Goethe had had some 
trees, which hung too low upon the path, tied up. 

The yellow crocuses were in full vigour. We looked upon 
the flowers and tlien upon the path, where wc had perfectly violet 
imaf’cs “You were lately of opinion,” said Goethe," that green 
and'red mutually called forth each other better than yellow and 
blue - inasmuch as the former colours stood at a higher degree, 
and were therefore more perfect, fuller,' and more effective, 
than the latter. I cannot admit this. Every colour, as soon 
as it is decidedly exhibited to the eye. acts with equal force 
for the production of the ‘ demanded colour.’ The only point is, 
that our eve should be in the right mood, that the sunlight 
should offer no impediment by overbnghtncss, and that the 
cround should not be unfavourable to the reception of the 
demanded' image. Generally, wc must take ^ 

too subtle distinctions and definitions with respect to colours, as 
we are too easily exposed to the danger of being led from the 

'Uierrilly "satiated" O. 
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essential into tlie non-essential, from the true into the false, 
and from the simple into the intricate.” 

I noted down tWs as a good doctrine for my studies. Mean¬ 
while, the time for the theatre had arrived, and I prepared to 
set out. “Mind,” said Goethe, laughing, as he took leave of 
me, “that you are able to get over the horrors of Thirty Years 
oj a Gamester's Life this evening.” 


Friday, April lo, 1829. 

“\\Trile we are waiting for our soup, I will provide you with 
rcfreslunent for your eyes.” 

With these words, Goethe placed before me a volume con¬ 
taining landscapes of Claude Lorraine: the first productions of 
this great master that I had seen. My surprise and rapture 
rose with every leaf I turned over. 

The power of the shadowy masses on either side; the splendid 
sunlight from the background; and its reflection in the water, 
producing a clear and decisive impression—struck me as the 
always-recurring art-maxim of the great master. I wa.s also 
delighted to find each picture a little world by itself, in which 
there was nothing not in conformity with, not advancing, the 
ruling thought. Whether it was a seaport with vessels at 
anchor, active fishermen and magnificent buildings on the 
water’s edge; or a lonely barren hill-countr>’, with its grazing 
goats, little brook and bridge, a few low bushes, and a shady 
tree, under which a reposing shepherd piped; or a marshy 
spot with standing pools, which in the powerful summer heat 
gives a pleasant impression of coolness—there was always 
complete unity in the picture; nowhere anything that did not 
belong to its dement. 

“Here you see, for once, a complete man,” said Goethe, 
“who thought and felt beautifully, and in whose mind lay a 
world such as you will not easily find out of doors. 'I'hc pictures 
have the highest truth, but no trace of actuality. Claude 
Lorraine knew the real world by heart, down to the minutest 
details, and used it only as a means to express the world of his 
beautiful soul. That is the true ideality which can so use real 
means that the truth evolved produces an illusion of actuality.” 

"This, I think, is good doctrine,” said I, "and would apply 
as well to poetry as to the plastic arts.” 

“Even so. Meanwhile, you had better defer the further 
enjoyment of the admirable Claude till after dinner; for the 
pictures are too good to be looked at too many at once.” 

U *5' 
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“Tliat is my feeling/’ said I; “for a certain fear comes over 
me when I am about to turn to the following leaf. VVe have 
a similar feeling with an excellent book, when a crowd of good 
passages compel us to slop, and we loiter a little.” 

" I have answered the King of Bavaria,” said Goethe, after 
a pause, ‘‘an<l you shall read my letter, ^^eanwhile, there is 
in the Allgemeiue Zeitnng a poem to the King, which the 
Chancellor read to me yesterday and which you must see.” 

I read the poem to myself. 

“Now, what do you say to k.^” 

“These are,” I replied, “the feelings of a dilettante who 
has more good will than talent; and to whom the high state 
of literature presents language ready made, which sings 
and rhymes for him, while he imagines that he himself is 
speaking.” 

“You arc perfectly right,” said he; “I also think it very 
weak. It bears no trace of external obser\’ation; it is wholly 
mental, and that not in the right way.” 

“To write a poem well,” said I, “requires great knowledge 
of the subject; and he who has not, tike Claude Lorraine, a 
whole world at command, will seldom produce anything good, 
with the best ideal tendencies.” 

“And then,” said Goethe, “only an innate talent knows 
what is really to be done; others go on blundering.” 

“The jesthetic teachers,” said I, “arc a proof of this. Scarcely 
one of them knows what should be taught, hence they complete 
the perplexity of young poets. Instead of treating of the Real, 
they treat of the Ideal; and instead of helping the young poet 
to what he has not, they confuse him about what he has. For 
instance, he that has by nature wit and humour will use these 
powers to the best advantage if scarcely conscious of his endow¬ 
ment: but he who allows himself to be influenced by the 
much-lauded treatises upon these high qualities will be dis¬ 
turbed in the innocent use of his powers; consciousness will 
paralyse them, and, instead of being aided as he desires, he 
will And himself balked." 

Goethe agreed. 

“I have,” he continued, “been reading the new epic by 
Egon Ebert; and you must read it too, that wc may help him 
out a little. He is really a superior talent, but this new poem 
lacks the proper poetical foundation—reality. The external 
lan<l.scapcs. sunset, and sunrise—passages where the external 
worl<l was his own—could not be better done. But the rest, 
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which lies in ages gone by, and belongs to tradition, is not 
painted with truth, and lacks the right kernel. The Ama2ons, 
with their life and actions, are described in that general way 
young people esteem poetic and romantic, which usually passes 
for such in the aesthetic world." 

"This fault,” said I, ‘‘per\ades the whole of our present 
literature. Special truth is avoided, for fear it sliould not be 
poetical, and thus we fall into commonplaces." 

"Egon Ebert,” said Goethe, "should have adhered to the 
chronicles; he would then have made something of his poem. 
WTien I remember how Schiller studied tradition, what trouble 
he gave himself about Switzerland when he wrote his Tell, 
and how Shakespeare used the chronicles and took into his 
plays whole passages word for word, I am inclined to prescribe 
the same course to a young poet of the present day. I have, 
in Clavigo, made use of whole passages from the Memoirs of 
Beaumarchais.” 

■‘But they arc so worked up,” said I, "that the fact is not 
observed and the passages do not stand out like an indigested 
ma.ss,” 

“If it is so,” said Goethe, "that is as it should be. Beau¬ 
marchais was a mad fellow, and you must read his Memoirs. 
Lawsuits were his element, in which alone he felt truly at 
home. There are still in existence speeches from one of his 
lawsuits, which may be ranked among the most remarkable, 
the most full of talent, and the boldest, of their kind. How¬ 
ever, Beaumarchais lost this same famous lawsuit. As he was 
going down the stairs from the court, he met the Chancellor 
coming up. Beaumarchais ought to have given place; but he 
would not, and insisted that each should take half the stair. 
The Chancellor, insulted in his dignity, commanded liis people 
to push Beaumarchais aside, which they did. Beaumarchais 
immediately returned into court, and began an action against 
the Chancellor, which he gained. 

"I have now taken up My Second Residence in Home once 
more.” he went on, “that I may finally get rid of it, and turn 
my attention to something else. You know my published 
Italian journey was entirely compiled from letters. But the 
letters I wrote during my second visit to Rome are not of such 
a kind that I can make use of them; they contain too many 
references to home and my connections in Weimar, and show 
too little of my Italian life. Yet there are many expressions 
of my inward life. 1 think of extracting these passages, and 
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inserting them in my narrative, to which they will give tone 
and harmony.” 

He continued: 'Tt has been said and repeated, that man should 
strive to know himself: a singular requisition, with which 
nobody complies, or ever will comply. Man is by all liis senses 
and efforts directed to externals—to the world around him; 
and he has to know this so far, and to make it so far service¬ 
able, as he requires for his own ends. It is only when he feels 
joy or sorrow that he knows anything about himself, and only 
by joy or sorrow is he instructed what to seek and what to 
shun, .\ltogcther, man is a darkened being; he knows not 
whence he comes, nor whither he goes; he knows little of the 
world, and least of himself. I do not know myself, and God 
forbid I should! Hut what I wished to say is this: In my 
fortieth year, while living in Italy, I became wise enough to 
know thus much of myself—that I had no talent for plastic art, 
and that this tendency of mine was a false one. If I drew 
anything, I had not a sufficient inclination for the corporeal. 
I felt a certain fear lest objects should pre.ss too much upon 
me, and the weak and moderate was more to my taste. If I 
drew a landscape, and got through the back and middle ground, 
I never dared to give force enough to the foreground, so that 
my pictures never produced the proper effect. Then I m.ide 
no progress except bv practice, and was always obliged to 
begin again if I left off for a while. Yet I was not absolutely 
destitute of talent—(-Npecially for landscape : and Ifackert often 
said, ‘If you will stay with me eighteen months, you will 
produce something that will give pleasure to yourself and 
others.’ ” 

■‘But how,” said I, “can one be sure that one possesses a 
real talent for plastic art?” 

*' Real talent,” said he, ‘‘has an innate sense for form, rela¬ 
tions. and colour, so as soon to manage all that well with but 
little guidance. Especially, it has a sense for the corporeal, 
and an inclination to make it palpable by judicious distribuUon 
of light. Even in the intervals of practice, it progresses and 
grows inwardly. Such a talent is not hard to recognize, but 

is best recognized by a master. 

” I visited the palace this morning,” continued he, in a lively 
tone. ‘‘The apartments of the (irand Duchess show great 
taste: and Coudray, with his Italians, has given another proof 
of his talent. The painters were still busy with the walls; 
they were Milanese. 1 spoke Italian with them, and found I had 
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not lost the power. The language brings back the atmosphere 
of the countr>'. They told me they had last painted the chateau 
of the King of Wurtemberg and had then been summoned to 
Gotha; where, however, they could not come to any agreement. 
They had been heard of in Weimar at the same time, and had 
come here to decorate the apartments of the Grand Duchess. 
These worthy people have been absent from Italy three years; 
but, as tliey tell me, they intend to go hence straight home, 
when they have finished painting a scene for our theatre by 
order of Herr von Spiegel. This you will deem good news. 
They are very clever fellows. One is pupil of the best scene- 
painter in Milan; and you may therefore expect a good scene.” 

After Frederick had cleared the table, Goethe i)ad a small 
plan of Rome laid before him. 

“Rome,” said he, “would not do for the permanent abode 
of people like us. He who would settle there must marry and 
turn Catholic, else would he lead an insupportable existence. 
Ilackert is not a little proud of having lived there so long 
a Protestant.” 

Goethe then showed me, on the plan, the most remarkable 
squares and buildings. “This,” said he, “is the Famese garden.” 

“Was it not here that you wrote the witch-.scene in Faust}" 

“No,” he replied, "in the Borghese garden.” 

I now refreslied myself with more landscapes by Claude, and 
we said a great deal about him. 

"Could not now a young artist,” said I, “model himself 
u|x>n him?" 

■'He who had a similar mind,” answered Goethe, “would 
certainly develop great excellence by forming himself on Claude 
Lorraine. But hew hose soul Nature had not endowed with 
similar gifts would at most only borrow single peculiarities 
from this master, and use them as mere phrases.” 

Saturday, April :i, 1829. 

I found the table laid to-day in the long hall for several 
persons. Goethe and Frau von Goethe received me. The 
guests gradually arrived, viz. Madame Schopenhauer; young 
Count Reinhard, of the French embassy; his brother-in-law, 

Herr von D-, who was on his way to enter into the Russian 

service against the 'i urks; Fraulein Ulrica; and, lastly, Hofrath 
Vogel. 

Goethe entertained the company before dinner with some 
good Frankfort jokes, especially relating to Rothschild and 
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Bethmann, showing how one had spoiled the speculations of 
the other. 

Count Reinhard went to court; the rest of us sat down to 
dinner. They talked about travelling and the bathing-places; 
and Madame Schopenhauer especially interested us about 
the arrangement of her estate on the Rhine, near the Island 
Nonnenwerth. 

At dessert. Count Reinhard reappeared, and was praised for 
the activity with which during his short absence he had not 
only dined at court but changed his dress twice. He brought 
news that the new Pope—a Castiglioni—was elected, and 
Goethe gave the company an account of the traditional 
ceremonies observed at the election. 

Count Reinhard, who had passed the winter at Paris, was able 
to give us a great deal of desirable information about celebrated 
state.smen,/iVrra/t, and poets. We talked about Chateaubriand, 
Guizot, Salvan<ly, Bcranger, Merimce, and others. 

After dinner, when all except myself had departed, Goethe 
took me into his work-room, and showed me two very interesting 
papers: letters written in his youth, in 1770, from Strasburg, 
to his friend Dr. Horn, at Frankfort; one in July, the other in 
December. In both spoke a young man who had a presenti¬ 
ment of great things to do. In the second, traces of WerOn-r 
were already visible; the Sesenheim connection had been 
formed, and the happy youth seemetl rocked in an ecstasy of 
the sweetest feelings, and to be lavishing away his days as if 
half in a dream. The handwriting of the letters was cairn, 
clear, and elegant; it had already assumed the character it 
always afterwards preserved. 


Sunday. April 12, 1829. 

Goethe read me his answer to the King of Bavaria. He had 
presented himself as if actually ascending the steps of the 
villa, and expressing his feelings by word of mouth in the 


King’s presence. 

“It must be difTicult,” said I, “to prcscr\^e the proper tone 
and manner for such cases.” 

“Nobody who has ha<l to do with persons of high rank all 
his life, as I have, will find it difficult. The only point is not 
to be perfectly natural, but to keep to a certain conventional 

propriety/’ » r> j 

He then spoke of the compilation of his Second Rcstdcncc in 

Horne, which now occupied him. 
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‘ From the letters I wrote at that period,” said he, “I plainly 
see we have certain advantages and disadvantages at every 
time of life, as compared with earlier or later periods. In my 
fortieth year I was as clear and decided on some subjects as 
at present, and in many respects superior to my present self; 
yet now, in my eightieth, I possess advantages I should not 
like to exchange for those.” 

■ While you made that remark,” said I, “the metamorphosis 
of plants came before my eyes. Nobody would return from 
the period of the flower to that of the green leaf, and from 
that of the fruit or seed to the flower-state.” 

• The simile expresses my meaning perfectly,” said Goethe; 
and continued, laughing: “Only imagine a perfectly indented 
leaf; do you tliink that it would go back from its state of free 
development to the dull confinement of the cotyledon? And, 
indeed, it is interesting that we have a plant to serve as symbol 
of the most advanced age, since, having passed the period of 
flower and fruit, it still thrives cheerfully without further 
foundation. 

■' It is bad, however, that we are so hindered in life by false 
tendencies, and never know them to be false until we arc freed 
from them." 

“But how,” said I, “shall we know that a tendency is false?” 

“A false tendency," he replied, "is not productive; or if it 
is, what it produces is of no worth. It is not so difficult to 
perceive this in others; but with respect to oneself the case 
is different, and great freedom of mind is required. Even 
knowledge of the truth is not always of use; we delay, doubt, 
cannot resolve—just as a man finds it difficult to leave a beloved 
girl of whose infidelity he has long had repeated proofs. This 
I say, because I remember how many years were required 
before I could find out that my tendency to plastic art was 
false; and how many more to separate myself entirely from it 
after I was sure of this fact.” 

" But that tendency has been of such advantage to you, 
it can hardly be called false.” 

“I gained insight by it,” said he, “and therefore I can make 
myself easy about it. That is the advantage we draw from 
every false tendency. He who with inadequate talent devotes 
himself to music, will never, indeed, become a master, but 
may learn to know and to value a masterly production. With 
all my toil, I have not become an artist; but, as I tried every 
department of art, I have learned to take cognizance of each 
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stroke, and to distinguish merits from defects. This is no 
small gain; indeed, false tendencies are rarely without gain. 
The Crusades, for the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre, mani¬ 
festly represented a false tendency; but they did this good, 
they weakened the Turks, and prevented them from becoming 
masters of Europe.” 

Goethe spoke to me of a book on Peter the Great, by S^;ur, 
which had interested him, and given him much light. 

“The situation of Petersburg, ’ said he, “is quite unpardon¬ 
able; especially when we reflect that the ground rises in the 
neighbourhood, and that the Emperor could have had a city 
free from all this trouble arising from overflow of the stream, 
if he had but gone a little higher up, and had only had the 
haven in this low place. An old shipmaster represented this to 
him, and prophesied that the people would be drowned every 
seventy years. There stood also an old tree, with various 
marks from times when the svaters had risen to a great height. 
Put all this was in vain; the Emperor stood to his whim, and had 
the tree cut down, that it might not bear witness against him. 

“You will confess such conduct is very strange m so great 
a man. Do you know how I explain it ?—Man cannot cast aside 
his youthful impressions; and this principle goes so far, tha\ 
even defects to which he is accustomed in his early years and 
in the midst of which he has passed his happiest time, remain 
so dear to him that he is dazzled and cannot perceive any 
fault. Thus would Peter the Great repeat Amsterdam, so dear 
to liis youth, m a metropolis at the mouth of the Neva; as 
the Dutch arc always tempted to build new Amsterdams over 
and over again in their new possessions.” 

Monday. April i?. 1829. 

To-day, .after Goethe had said many f|Ood things to me 
at dinner, I again refreshed myself at dessert with some of 
Claude’s landscapes. 

“ The collection,” said Goethe, “ bears the title Ltber VertUiti$-, 
it might as well be styled I.ther Natura et Artis —for here wc 
find nature and art in the highest state and fairest union.” 

I asked about the origin of Claude Lorraine, and in what 
school lie had formed himself. 

"His immediate master,” said Goethe, “was Antonio Tasso. 
Pul Tasso was a pupil of Paul Prill, whose school and maxims 
formed the real foundation of Claude and came to their full 
blossom in him; for what appeared too earnest and severe in 
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those masters is, in Claude Lorraine, developed to the most 
charming grace and loveliest freedom. There was no going 
beyond him. 

"However, it is difficult to say from whom so great a talent, 
living in so remarkable a time and situation, actually did 
learn. He looked about, and appropriated cvcrytliing that 
nourished his designs. No doubt Claude Lorraine was as 
much indebted to the Caracci school as to his immediate and 
nominal masters. 

"Thus, it is usual to say Giulio Romano was a pupil of 
Raphael; but we might just as well say he was the pupil of his 
age. Guido Reni alone had a pupil who received so entirely 
into himself the spirit, soul, and art of his master, that he 
almost was, and did almost exactly, the same. This was a 
peculiar case, which has scarcely been repeated. 

"The Caracci school, on the contrary, was of a liberating 
kind; each talent was developed in its natural direction; it 
produced masters all entirely different one from another. The 
Caracci seemed bom to be teachers of art; they lived when the 
best had already been done on every side, hence they could 
present their pupils with models in all departments. They 
were great artists, great teachers; but I could not say they 
were truly gifted with the spirit (geislTeich^). It is a somewhat 
bold saying, but so it seems to me.” 

After I had looked at a few more landscapes of Claude’s, 
I opened an artist's lexicon, to sec what is said of this great 
master. We found—“his chief merit yi&s in his palette.” 

Wc looked at one another, and laughed. 

"There, you sec,” said Goethe, "how much we learn if wc 
rely on books and take in all wc find written.” 

Tuc^ay, April 14, x$39. 

WTien I went in to-day, Goethe was at table with llofrath 
Meyer, talking about Italy and art. He ordered to be laid 
before us a volume of Claude Lorraine, in wliich Meyer found 
the landscape for the original of which the newspapers told us 
tliat Peel had given four thousand pounds. It is a beautiful 
picture, and Mr. Peel has made no bad bargain. 

On the right side of the picture is a group of people sitting 
and standing. A shepherd is leaning over a girl, wl om he 

^GeiUfeKk frequently means UXXlt more than dever or ingenious; 
but It Mms here to have a deeper signiec^ition. and the term ‘*giiled with 
Ihe spirit" has been borrowed from the Americu.—J. O. 
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seems to be instructing to play upon the pipe. In the middle 
is a lake. in the full light of the sun; on the left are cattle grazing 
in the shade of a grove. 

[Conversation led by Meyer: beginning about the King of 
liavaria's place at Rome and who occupied it before him: then about 
its distance from the Vatican and the shortest route thereto; and 
concluding with an account of how Bury, Hirt, Lips, and Meyer, 
in their youtli got into a dispute in the Tiber ferry-boat, as to the 
respective merits of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and. resolving 
to settle it before landing, made the ferryman row them backwards 
and forwards most of the night.J 

Hofraih Meyer continued to tell us about Rome. 

"This dispute about Raphael and Michael Angelo,” said he, 
‘‘was introduced whenever a number of artists large enough to 
take the two sides met together. It generally began at an inn, 
where we drank cheap good wine. Pictures, and parts of 
pictures, were referred to; and when the opposition party 
would not concede this or that, an immc<liate inspection of the 
pictures was found requisite. Wc left the inn and hurried to 
the Sistine Chapel, the keys of which were in the hands of a 
shoemaker, who would always open the door for a few groschen. 
When we were before the pictures the work of demonstration 
began; and after the dispute had lasted long enough we returned 
to the inn, to make up our differences over a bottle of wine, 
and to settle all controversies- Thus we went on every day, 
anfl the shoemaker by the Sistine Chapel received many a fee 

of four groschen.” ... n 

Mention was then made of another shoemaker, who generally 

hammered his leather on an antique marble head. ‘‘It was 
the portrait of a Roman emperor,” said Meyer; “the antique 
work stood before the shoemaker’s door,^ and we often saw 
him engaged in tliis laudable occupation. 


Wc<lnesday, April 15, 1S29. 

Wc talked of people who, without having any real talent, 

arc excited to productiveness, and of others who write about 

thiitos they do not understand. 

'What seduces young people,” said Goethe, ‘is this—-we 

live in a time when so much culture is diffused that it has 
communicated itself to the atmosphere a young man breathes. 
Poetical and philosophic thoughts live and move within him 
|,f has sucked them in with his very breath; but they 

are liis own property, and utters them as such. But after he 
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has restored to the time what he has received from it, he remains 
poor. He is like a fountain that plays awhile with water supplied 
but ceases to llow as soon as the liquid treasure is exhausted.” 

Tuesday, September r. 1829. 

I told Goethe of a person now travelling through Weimar 
who had heard a lecture of Hegel’s on the proof of tlie existence 
of a God. Goethe agreed with me that the time for such 
lectures was gone by. 

‘‘The period of doubt,” said he, "is past; men now doubt as 
little the existence of a God as their own though the nature 
of the divinity, the immortality, the peculiarities of our own 
souls, and their connection with our bodies, are eternal prob¬ 
lems, with respect to which our philosophers take us no further. 
A French philosopher of the most recent times begins his 
chapter confidently thus; 

‘“It is acknowledged that man consists of two parts, body 
and soul; so we will begin with the body, and then speak of 
the soul.’ 

‘‘Fichte went a little further, and extricated liimself some¬ 
what more cleverly from the dilemma, by saying, ' We shall 
treat of man regarded as a body, and of man regarded as a 
soul.’ He felt too well that a whole so closely combined could 
not be separated. Kant has unquestionably done the best 
service, by drawing the limits beyond which human intellect 
is not able to penetrate, and leaving at rest the insolul)Ie 
problems. What a deal have people philosophized about 
immortality!—and how far have they got? I doubt not of 
our immortality, for Nature cannot dispense with the entelechy. 
But we arc not all in like manner immortal; and he who would 
manifest himself in future as a great entelechy must be one now. 

"While the Germans are tormenting themselves with philo¬ 
sophical problems, the English, with their great practical under¬ 
standing, laugh at us and win the world. Everybody knows 
their declamations against the slave-trade; and while they have 
palmed upon us all sorts of humane maxims as the foundation 
of their proceedings, it is at last discovered that their true 
motive IS a practical object, which the English always notori¬ 
ously require in order to act, and which should have been known 
before. In their extensive domains on the west coast of Africa 
they themselves use the blacks, and it is against their interest 

‘ TLis is a sUtemcDl that seems to have periodicity. We are familiar 
With It to'day, 
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for blacks to be canned off. They have founded large colonies 
of negroes in America, which arc very productive, and yearly 
return a large profit in blacks. From these they can supply 
the demand in North America; and since they thus carry on a 
highly profitable trade, an importation from without would be 
against their commercial interests: so they preach with a 
practical view against the inhuman African slave-trade. Even 
at tile Congress of Vienna, the English envoy denounced it with 
great zeal; but the Portuguese en%'oy had the good sense to 
reply quietly that he did not know they had come together to 
sit in judgment on the world or to decide upon principles of 
morality. He well knew the object of England; and he had 
also his own, which he knew how to plead for and to obtain. ’ 


Sunday, December 6, 1829. 

To-flay after dinner, Goethe read me the first scene of the 
second act of The effect was great. We arc once more 

transported into Faust’s study, where Mephistophelcs finds all 
as he had left it. He take.s from the hook Faust’s old study- 
"own an<l a thousand moths and insects flutter out from it. 
iJv the directions of Mephistophelcs as to where these arc to 
settle ilown, the locality is brought very clearly before our 
eyes. Ife puts on the gown, intending to play the master once 
more while Faust lies behind a curtain m a state of paralysis 
He pulls the bell, is Inch gives such an awful tone among the old 
solitary convent-halls that the doors spring open and the walls 
tremble The servant rushes in, and finds in hausts scat 
Mepliistopheles, whom he docs not recognize but for syhom he 
has respect. In answer to inquiries he gives news of W agner, 
who has now become a celebrated man, and is hoping for the 
return of his master—he is, we hear, at this moment very busy- 
in his lahoratorv, trying to m.ike a Homunculus. The servant 
retires, and the Bachelor enters—the same whom we knew some 
years before as a shy young student when Mephistophelcs (in 
Faust’s gown) made game of him. He is now a man. and so 
full of conceit that even Mephistophelcs can do nothing with 
him. hut moves his chair farther and farther and at last addresses 

^'’oJ^thc read the scene to the end. I was pleased with his 
youthful productive strength, and with the closenc.s of the 
whole. "As the conception.” said Goethe, is so old for 1 

. Th.-il is. the «-cnnrl act of the second part ol F^usl. which was not 
published enure ii» after Oocthe s death.—J. O. 
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have had it in my mind for fifty years—the materials have 
accumulated to such a degree that the difficulty is to separate 
and reject. The invention of the second part is really as old 
as I say; but it may be an advantage that I have not written it 
down till now when my knowledge of the world is so much 
clearer. I am like one who in his youth has a great deal of 
small silver and copper money; which in the course of his life he 
constantly changes for the better, so that at last the property 
of his youth stands before him in pieces of pure gold." 

We spoke about the character of the Bachelor. "Is he 
not meant.” said I, “to represent a certain class of ideal 
philosophers?” 

” No,” said Goethe," the arrogance peculiar to youth, of wliicli 
we had such striking examples after our war for freedom, is 
personified in him. Indeed, everyone believes in his youth that 
the world really began with him, and that all merely exists for 
his sake. 

"Thus, in the East, there was a man who every morning 
collected his people about iiim, and would not go to work till 
he had commanded the sun to rise. But he was wise enough 
not to command till the sun of its own accord was on the point 
of appearing.” 

Goethe remained awhile absorbed in silent thought; then he 
began as follows: 

"When old, we think of worldly matters otherwise than when 
young. Thus 1 cannot but think that the dajmons, to tease 
and make sport witli men, have placed among them single 
figures so alluring that eveiyone strives after them, and so 
great that nobody reaches them. Thus they set up Raphael 
with whom thought and act were equally perfect; some dis¬ 
tinguished followers have approached him, but none h.-ive 
equalled him. Thus, too, they set up Mozart as something 
unattainable in music; and thus Shakespeare in poetry. I 
know what you can say against this thought : but 1 only mean 
natural character, tlie great innate qualities. Thus, too, 
Napoleon is unattainable. That the Russians were so moderate 
as not to go to Constantinople is indeed very great; but we find 
a similar trait in Napoleon, he had the moderation not to 
go to Rome.” 

Much was associated with this copious theme; I thought in 
silence that the daemons had intended something of the kind 
with Goethe—he is a form too alluring not to be striven after, 
and too great to be reached. 
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Wednesday, December x6, 1829. 

To-day, after dinner, Goethe read me the second scene of 
the second act of Faust, where Mephistopheles visits Wagner, 
who is on the point of making a human being by chemical 
means. The work succeeds; the Homunculus appears in the 
pliial, as a shining being, and is at once active. He repels 
Wagner’s questions upon incomprehensible subjects; reasoning 
is not his business; he wishes to act, and begins with our hero, 
Faust, who, in his paralysed condition, needs a higher aid. 
As a being to whom the present is perfectly clear and trans¬ 
parent, the Homunculus sees into the soul of the sleeping 
Faust; who, enraptured by a lovely dream, beholds Leda 
visited bv swans, while she is bathing in a pleasant spot. 
The Homunculus, by describing this dream, brings a most 
charming picture before our eyes. Mephistopheles sees nothing 
of it, and the Homunculus taunts him with his northern 


nature. 

■ Generally,” said Goethe, “you will perceive that Mephisto- 
pheles appears to disadvantage beside the Homunculus; who is 
like him in clearness of intellect, and so much superior in his 
tcn<lency to the beautiful and to a useful activity. He styles 
liiin cousin; for such spiritual beings as this Homunculus, not 
yet saddened and limited by a thorough assumption of humanity, 
were classecl with the demons, and thus there is a sort of 


relationship between the tivo.” 

■‘Certainly,” said I, “Mephistopheles here appears a subor¬ 
dinate ; yet I cannot help thinking he has ha<i a secret inrtuence 
on the production of the Homunculus. We have known him 
in this way before; and. indeed, in the Ilelnta he always app'-ars 
as secretly working. Tlius he again elevates himself with 
reganl to the whole, and in his lofty repose he can well atTord 
to^put up with a little in particulars.” 

“Vour feeling of the position is very correct, said Goethe; 
•indeed, I have doubted whether I ought not to put some 
verses into the mouth of Mephistopheles when hr- goes to \\ agner 
and when the Homunculus is still in a state of formation, so 
that his co-operation may be expressed.”. . , , . 

■‘It wouhl do no harm.” said I. “\et this is intimated by 
the words with which Mephistopheles closes the scene: 


'Ain Fndc w dcKh rib ^ 

Voo Cro^turen die wit m.tchicn. 


Wc are <lrpen<1cnt, after aIU 
On creatures that we make. 
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“True,” said Goethe, “that would be almost enough for the 
attentive; but I will think about some additional verses.” 

“ But those concluding words are very great, and will not 
easily be penetrated to their full extent.” 

“I think,” said Goethe, “I have given them a bone to pick. 
A father who has six sons is a lost man, let him do what he 
may. Kings and ministers, too, who have raised many persons 
to high places, may have something to think about from their 
own experience.” 

Faust’s dream about Leda again came into my head, and I 
regarded this as a most important feature. 

"It is wonderful to me.” said I, “how the several parts of 
such a work bear upon, perfect, and sustain one another! By 
this dream of Leda, Helena gains its proper foundation. There 
we have a constant allusion to swans and the child of a swan; 
but here we have the act itself, and when we come after^vards 
to Helena, with the sensible impression of such a situation, 
how much more clear and perfect docs all appear!” 

Goethe said I was right. 

“ You will see,” said he, “ that in these earlier acts the chords 
of the classic and romantic arc constantly struck; so that, as 
on a rising ground, where both forms of poetry arc brought 
out and in some sort balance one another, we may ascend 
to Helena. 

"The French,” continued Goethe, “ now begin to think aright 
on these matters. Classic and romantic, say they, are equally 
good: the only point is to use these forms with judgment, and 
to be capable of excellence—you can be absurd in both, and 
then one is as worthless as the other. This, I think, is rational 
enough, and may content us for a while.” 

Sunday, December 20, 1829. 

Dined with Goethe. We spoke of the Chancellor; and I 
asked whether he brought any news of Manzoni, on lus return 
from Italy. 

” He wrote to me about him,” said Goethe. “The Chancellor 
paid Manzoni a visit; he lives on his estate near .Milan, and is 
(I am sorry to say) always ill.” 

“It is odd,” said I, “that persons of distinguished talents, 
especially poets, have so often weak constitutions.” 

“Their extraordinary achievements,” said Goethe, “pre¬ 
suppose a ver)’ delicate organization, which makes them 
susceptible to unusual emotions and capable of hearing celestial 
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voices. Such an organization, in conflict with the world and 
the elements, is easily disturbed and injured; he who does not, 
like Voltaire, combine with great sensibility an equally un¬ 
common toughness, is liable to constant illness. Schiller was 
always ill. When I first knew him, I thought he could not 
live a month; but he too had a certain toughness; he kept going 
(or many years, and would have done so longer if he had lived 
in a healthier way.” 

We spoke of the theatre, and how far a certain performance 

had been successful. ^ 

“ I have seen Unzelmann in the part,” said Goethe. it 
was always a pleasure, on account of his perfect mental 
dom. which he conveyed to us; for it is with acting as with all 
other arts—what the artist docs or has done excites in us the 
mood he was in when he did it. A free mood in the artist makes 
us free; a constrained one makes us uncomfortable. We usually 
find this freedom of the artist where he is fully equal to his 
subject It is for this we are so pleased with Dutch pictures; 
the artists painted the life around them, of which they were 
perfect masters. If we arc to feel this freedom of mind in an 
actor, lie must—bv study, imagination, and natura disposition 
—be perfect master of his part, must have all bodily requisites 
at liis command, and must be upheld by a certain youthful 
energy Hut study is not enough without imagination, and 
study and imagination together are not enough without 
natural disposition. Women do the most through irnagma- 
lion and temperament; thence came the excellence of Madame 

l\e pursued this subject, talking of the chief actors of the 
Weimar stage, and their performance in .several imrts 

Meanvshilc, Faust came once more into my head, ami 1 
talked of the way to render the Homunculus clear on the 
sta^’c "If we do not see the little man himself, said I, 
“we must see the light in the bottle, and bis important words 
must be uttered in a way that would surpa.ss the cap.acity 


f clii 1 i * * 

" ••Va-'ner " said Goethe, “must not let the bottle go out of 
his hands, and tlie voice must sound as if it came from the 
liottle. It would be a part for a ventriloquist such as 1 have 
li. ard A man of that kind would solve the dithculty. 

We then t.alkcd of the ('.rand Carnival, and the possibilit> 
of reprosentmg it upon the stage.^ “ It would be a little more 
thAn the niArket-placc at Naples, said I. 
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“It would require a very large theatre,” said Goethe, “and 
is hardly to be imagined.” 

“I hope to see it some day,” was my answer. “I look 
forward especially to the elephant, led by Prudence, and 
surmounted by Victory, with Hope and Fear in chains on 
each side. Tliis is an allegory that could not easily be 
surpassed.” 

“The cleph.int would not be the first on the stage,” said 
Goethe. “.\t Paris there is one, which forms an entire char¬ 
acter. He belongs to a popular party, and takes the crown 
from one king and places it on another, which must indeed have 
an imposing effect. Then, when he is called at the end of the 
piece, he appears quite alone, makes his bow, and retires. So 
you sec we might reckon on an elephant for our carnival. But 
the whole scene is much too large, and requires an uncommon 
kind of manager." 

“Still, it is so brilliant and effective that a stage will scarcely 
allow it to escape. Then how it builds itself up, and becomes 
more and more striking! First, there arc the beautiful gardeners, 
male and female; who decorate the stage, and at the same time 
form a mass, so that the various objects as they increase in 
importance are never without spectators and a background. 
Then, after the elephants, there is the team of dragons, coming 
from the background, through the air, and soaring overhead. 
Then the appearance of the great Pan; and how at last all 
seems afire, until put out by the wet clouds that roll to the 
spot. With all this carried out as you have conceived, tlie 
public will, in its amazement, confess that it has not senses and 
intellect enough to appreciate such spectacular riches.” 

"Pray, no more about the public,” said Goethe; “I wish to 
hear noiliing about it. The chief point is, that the piece is 
written; the world may now do with it as it pleases and use it 
as far as it can.” 

We tlien talked of the Boy Lenker. 

“That Faust is concealed under the mask of Pluius, and 
Mephistopheles under that of Avarice, you will have already 
perceived. But who is the Boy Lenker?” 

I hesitated, and could not answer. 

"It is P'uphorion,” said Goethe. 

“ But how can he appear in the carnival here, when he is not 
bom till the third act?” 

Euphorion,” replied Goethe, “is not a human, but an 
allegorical being. In him is personified poetry; which is bound 
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to ncitlier time, place, nor person. The same spirit who after¬ 
wards chooses to be Euphorion appears here as the Boy Lcnker, 
and is so far like a spectre that he can be present everywhere 
and at all times.” 

Sunday, December 27, 182^. 

To-day, after dinner, Goethe read me the scene of the 
paper-money.* 

“You recollect,” said he, “that at the imperial assembly the 
end of the song is that there is a want of money and that 
Mephislophcles promises to provide some. This theme con¬ 
tinues through the masquerade; when Mcphistopheles contrives 
iljat the Emperor, while in the mask of the great Pan, shall 
sign a paper, which, thus endowed with a money-value, is 
muUi|)licd a thousandfold and circulated. Now, in this scene 
the affair is discussed before the Emperor, who does not know 
what he has done. The treasurer hands over the bank-notes, 
and makes everything clear. The Emperor is at first enraged; 
but afterwards, on a closer inspection of his profit, rnakes 
splendid presents of paper-money to those around lum. As he 
retires, he drops some thousand crowns; the fat court-fool picks 
these up, an<l goes ofT at once to turn his paper into land. 

While Goethe read this fine scene, I was pleased with the 
happv notion of deducing the paper-money from Mephistophelcs, 
and thus so strikingly bringing in and immortalizmg one of 

the main interests of the present day. , , y, i • 

Scarcely had the scene been read and discussed, when Goethe s 
son came down and seated himself with us at the table. He told 
us of Cooper’s last novel; which he had read, and which he now 
described in his graphic manner. We made no allusion to the 
scene we had just read; but he began of his own accord to tell 
a creat deal about Prussian treasury-bills, and to say that they 
were paid for above their value. While young Goethe went on 
talking in this way. I looked at the father with a smile, which 
lie returned; and thus we gave each other to understand how 
very apropos was the subject of the scene. 

Wednesday, December 30. 1SJ9. 

To-dav. after dinner, Goethe read me the next sceric. 

•‘Now they have got money at the imperial court, said he, 
“they want to be amused, Tlu- Emperor wishes to sec Pans 
and Helen; and through magical art they are to appear in 

• Id the second part of O. 
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person. However, since Mephistophelcs has nothing to do with 
Greek antiquity, and has no power over such personages, this 
task is assigned to Faust, who succeeds in it perfectly. The 
scene showing the means Faust must adopt to render the 
apparition possible is not complete yet, but I will read it to 
you next time. The actual appearance of Paris and Helen 
you shall hear to-day.” 

[This section closes with a rhapsody upon the reading of the scene 
of this "command performance"—with Mephisto as prompter and 
with Faust and the astrologer right and left of the stage: Faust 
rather inclined to get among the "characters" when the real 
Helen appears.} 











1830 


Sunday, January 3, 1830. 

Goethe showed me the English annual, The Keepsake, for 
1830, with very fine engravings, and some extremely interesting 
letters from Lord Byron, which I read after dinner. He him¬ 
self had taken up the latest French translation of his Faust. 
by Gerard; which he turned over, and seemed occasionally 
to read. 

“Some singular thoughts pass through my head,” said he. 
"This book is now read in a language over which Voltaire ruled 
fifty years ago. You cannot understand my thoughts upon 
this subject, and have no idea of the influence Voltaire and his 
great contemporaries had in my youth, and how they governed 
the whole civilized world. My biography does not clearly show 
the influence of these men in my youth, and what pains it cost 
me to defend myself gainst them and to maintain my own 
ground in a true relation to nature.” 

We talked further about Voltaire; and Goethe recited to me 
his poem Les Systemes, from which I perceived how he must 
have studied and appropriated such things in early life. 

He praised Gerard’s translation as very succe.ssful, although 
mostly in prose. 

“I do not like,” he said, “to read my Faust any more in 
German; but in this French translation all seems again fresh, 
new, and spirited. Faust is, however, quite incommensurable, 
and all attempts to bring it nearer to the understanding arc 
vain. Also, the first part is the product of a rather dark state 
in the individual. However, this very darkness has a charm 
for men’s minds; and they work upon it till they are tired, as 
upon all insoluble problems.” 


Sunday,January lo, 1830. 

This afternoon, Goethe afforded me great pleasure by reading 
the scene in which Faust visits the Mothers. 

The novelty and unexpectedness of the subject, and Goethe’s 
manner of reading the scene, struck me so forcibly that I felt 
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myself wholly transported into the situation of Faust when he 
shudders at the communication from Mephistopheles. 

Although I had heard and felt the whole, yet so much re¬ 
mained an enigma to me that I asked Goethe for some explana¬ 
tion. But he, as usual, wrapped himself up in mystery, as he 
looked on me with wide-open eyes and repeated the words: 

•'Die Mutter! Mutter! ’s klingt so wundcriich.” 

The Mothers! Mothers! nay, it sounds so strange. 

“ I can reveal to you no more,” said he, “except that I found 
in Plutarch that in ancient Greece mention was made of the 
Mothers as divinities. This is all that I owe to others, the 
rest is my own invention. Take the manuscript home with 
you, study it carefully, anti see what you can make of it.” 

I was verv happy while studying this rcmarkahle scene once 
more in quiet: and took the following view of the peculiar 
character and influence, the abode and outward circumstances, 
of the Mothers: 

Could we imagine that that huge sphere our earth had an 
empty space in its centre, so that hundreds of miles might be 
travelled in one direction without coming in contact with any¬ 
thing corporeal, tliis would be the abode of tho.se unknown 
goddesses to whom Faust descends. They live, as it were, beyond 
all place; for nothing stands firm in their neighbourhood: they 
also live beyond all time; for no heavenly body, that can rise 
or set and mark the alternation of day and night, shines upon 
them* 

Dwelling in eternal obscurity and loneliness, these Mothers 
arc creative beings; they are the creating and sustaining prin¬ 
ciple from which proceeds everything that has life and form 
on the surface of the earth. Whatever ceases to breathe returns 
to them as a spiritual nature, and they preserve it until there 
arises occasion for its renewed c.\istcncc. All souls and forms 
of wliat lias been, or will be, hover about like clouds in the vast 
space of their abode. So are the Mothers surrounded; and 
tile’ magician must enter their dominion, if he would obtain 
power over tlie form of a being and call back former existences 
to seeming life. 

[Hc ROCS on to .icimit th.it tins is a poetic anthropomorphism ] 

In onr own centurv. also, it has l>ccn seriously adv.inced. as one oj 
the reasons lor cliscrcditinR the ro.nlity of Time, that our methods of 
lueasurine it .ire proh-ihiv incur-ibly defective'. This school of thought 
iniRht 1 )C termed the ^Iruthionu. 
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Sunday, January 34, 1830. 

“I have lately received a letter from a celebrated salt-miner 
at Stottemheim,” said Goethe, “which opens in a remarkable 
manner, and which I must read to you. 

‘“I have had an experience,’ he writes, ‘that will not be 
lost on me.’ But what follows this introduction? Nothing 
less than a loss of at least a thousand dollars. The shaft by 
which you go down twelve hundred feet to the rock-salt, through 
a soft soil and stone, he has incautiously neglected to prop up 
at the sides. The soft soil has detached itself, and has so 
filled up the pit that an extremely expensive operation is 
required to get it out again. He will, then, at a depth of twelve 
hundred feet, put in metal tubes, to be secure against a similar 
mischance. He should have done this at first; and he certainly 
would have done it, were there not in such people a degree of 
rashness of wliich we have no notion and wtuch is requisite for 
such enterprises. He is very easy about his misfortune, and 
writes, ‘ I have had an experience that will not be lost on 
me.’ This is the sort of man that we like; who, without com¬ 
plaining, is at once active again, and always on his feet. What 
say you to it ? Is it not good ? ’’ 

“It reminds me of Sterne, who complains that he had not 
used his sorrows like a reasonable man." 

“It is sometliing similar,” said Goethe. 

“I am also reminded of Behrisch,” continued I, “when he 
tells you what experience is. I liave lately been reading the 
chapter for renewed edification.* ‘Experience,’ says he, ‘is 
nothing but that a person experiences by experience what he 
would not willingly have experienced.'” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, smiling, “such arc the old jokes with 
which we so shamefully wasted our time.” 

“ Behrisch,” said I, ‘seems to have been a man of grace and 
elegance. How pleasant is the joke in the wine-cellar, where 
in the evening he tries to prevent the young man from visiting 
his mistress, and does it in the happiest way, fastening on his 
sword—now this way, now that—till he makes everybody 
laugh, and the young man forget the appointed time.” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “that was pleasant; it would have been 
one of the best scenes on the stage; indeed, Behrisch was a 
good all-round character for the theatre.” 

We then talked over all the oddities told of Behrisch in 

> That is to say, in Goethe's Autobiography {Dichtung und Wahrfuil), 
Part II, Book vii.—J. O. 
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Goethe’s Life-, his grey clothes—where silk, satin, and wool, 
made strong contrasts one with another—and his constant care 
always to dress himself in a new grey. Then how he wrote 
poems, imitated the compositor, and extolled the dignity of 
the penman; and how it was his favourite pastime to lie at the 
window, to observe the dress of the passers-by, and in liis 
thoughts so to alter it as to make the people highly ridiculous. 

“Then his customary joke with the postman; how do you 
like it? is not Ma/droll?” 

"I do not know it,” said I; “there is nothing about it in 
your memoirs.” 

“Strange!” said Goethe, “then I will tell it you. When we 
were lying together at the window, and Beluisch saw the letter- 
carrier coming up the street, and going from one house to 
another, he would take out a groschen, and lay it by him on 
the window-sill. 

‘“Do you sec the letter-carrier?’ said he, turning to me. 
'He is coming nearer and nearer, and will be over here imme¬ 
diately, I can sec: he has a letter for you; and what a letter! 
no ortlinary afTair, but a letter with a cheque in it; with a cheque 
for—I will not say how much; sec, he is coming in. No! but 
he will come immediately. There he is again. Now! Here! 
here, friend! this is the place! He goes by—how stupid! O, 
how stupid! how can he be so stupid, and act so badly! Badly 
in two rc.spccts! Badly towards you, to whom he does not bring 
the cheque he had in hi-s hands; and badly towards himself, to 
lose this groschen, which I had taken out for him, and which I 
now put up again.’ Then, with the greatest dignity, he would 
put tlie groschen again into his pocket, and we had something 
to laugh at.” 

I asked Goethe wfjcthcr he had ever seen Bchrisch m later 

days. , ^ 

"I saw him again.” said Goethe, “soon after my arrival at 
Weimar, about the year 1776. when with the Duke I made a 
visit to Dessau, whither Bchriscli had been invited as tutor of 
tlie Crown Prince. I found him the same as ever—a polished 

courtier of the best humour.” 

‘ What did he say,” asked I, “about your bcconung so famous 

in the interval?” . ^ , ,,,, 

‘■‘Did I not tel! you so?’ were lus first words. \\as it not 

riglil tliat vou did not get your verses printed then, and that 
you waited till you had done something really good ? 1 he things 
were indeed not so bad, or I should not have wntien them out. 
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If we had remained together, you should not have had even the 
others printed. I would have copied them out for you, and 
they would have gone off quite as well.’ You see he was the 
same as ever. He was liked at court. I always saw him at 
the Prince’s table. I saw him for the last time in the year 
1801, when he had become old but was still in the best of 
spirits. He occupied some very handsome apartments in the 
castle; one of which he completely filled with geraniums, which 
were then all the rage. Now the botanists had made some 
distinctions and divisions among the geraniums, and had given 
a certain class the name of pelargoniums. Thi.s the old gentle¬ 
man could not bear, and he abused the botanists sorely. ‘The 
blockheads!' said he, ‘I think I have filled my room with 
geraniums, and now they come in and tell me they are pelar¬ 
goniums. What have I to do with them if they are not 
geraniums? and what have I to do with pelargoniums?' Thus 
he would go on for the half-hour together—you see that he 
kept up his old character.” 

We then talked about the classical Walpurgis Night,* the 
beginning of which Goethe had lately read me. 

“The mythological figures that crowd upon me,” said he, 
"are innumerable; but I restrain myself, and select those that 
produce the proper pictorial effect. Faust has now met Chiron, 
and I hope I shall be successful with the scene. If I work 
hard I shall have done the Walpurgis Night in a couple of 
months. Nothing more shall take me off Faust; for it will be 
odd enough if I live to finish it, and yet it is possible. The 
fifth act is as good as done, and the fourth will almost write 
itself.” 

Goethe then talked about his health, and congratulated 
himself on keeping so constantly well. “My good state of 
preservation,” said he, “I owe to Vogel—without him I should 
have gone off long ago. Vogel was bom a physician, and is 
one of the most decided geniuses I ever knew. However, we 
will not say how good he is, for fear he should be taken away 
from us.” 


(Sup.) Wednesday, January 27, 1830. 

I dined very happily with Goethe. He spoke with great 
commendation of Herr von Martius. “His discovery of the 
spiral tendency,” said he, ‘‘is of the highest importance. If I 
had anything more to desire in him, it would be that he should 

* In the second part Faust. —J. O. 
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maintain his discovered primitive phenomenon (Urphanotr.en) 
with decided boldness, and have the courage to announce a 
fact as a law, without too much seeking its confirmation far 
and wide.” 

He then showed me the transactions of the scientific assembly 
at Heidelberg, with facsimiles of the handwriting printed on 
the back; which we observed, forming our conclusions upon 
the character. 

“I know very well,” said Goethe, “that science does not 
derive so much benefit from these meetings as might be imagined; 
but they are excellent, as people learn to know and esteem one 
another—whence it follows that a new doctrine of a distin¬ 
guished man gains currency, and he in his turn becomes inclined 
to acknowledge and assist us in our aims in another depart¬ 
ment. In every circumstance we sec that something happens, 
and nobody can tell what may come of it.” 

Goethe then showed me a letter from an English author, 
with the addrc.ss—To his Highness the Prince Goethe. “ For 
this title I have probably to thank the German journalists,” 
said Goethe, laughing, “who, out of too great love, have named 
me the prince of .German poets. -And the consequence of the 
innocent German*error is the equally innocent English one.” 

Goethe then returned to Herr von Martius, and praised him 
for possessing imagination. “In fact,a ^reat scientist without 
this high gift is impossible. I do not mean an imagination that 
goes into the vague and imagines things that do not exist; I 
mean one that does not abandon the actual soil of the earth, 
and steps to supposed and conjectured things by the standard of 
the real and the known. Then it may prove whether this or 
that supposition be possible, and whether it is not in contra¬ 
diction with known laws. Such an imagination presupposes 
an enlarged tranquil mind, which has at its command a wide 
survey of the living world and its laws.” 

While we were speaking, there arrived a packet contaminga 
translation of Die Gesehicister (The Brother and Sister) into 
Bohemian, which appeared to give Goethe groat pleasure. 

Suad.-»y. January 31. ‘Sso- 

Dined with Goethe. We talked of Milton. 

“I have lately,” said Goethe, "read hi.s Samson, which has 
more of the antique spirit than any production of any other 
modern poet. He is ver>- great, and his own blindness enabled 
him to describe with so much truth the situation of bamson. 
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Milton was really a poet, to whom we owe all possible 
respect.” * 

The newspapers were brought in, and we saw in the Berlin 
theatrical intelligence that whales and sea-monsters had been 
introduced on the stage there. 

Goethe read in the French paper Le Temps an article on the 
enormous revenue of the English clergy, which amounts to 
more than that of all the rest of Christendom put together. 

“It has been maintained,” said Goethe, “that the world is 
governed by pay; I know that from pay we can find out whether 
it is well or ill governed.” 


\Vedne«Jay, February 3, 1830. 

Dined with Goethe. We talked of Mozart. 

“I saw him,” said Goethe, “when he was seven and gave a 
concert while travelling our way. I myself was about fourteen, 
and remember perfectly the little man with his frisurc and 
sword.” 

I stared; it seemed to me almost wonderful that Goethe was 
old enough to have seen Mozart when a child. 

(Sup.) Saturday, February 6, 1S30. 

Dined with Frau von Goethe. Young Goethe related of 
his graridmothcr. “ Frau Rath Goethe,” of Frankfort, whom he 
had visited twenty years before as a student, and with whom 
he was one day invited to dine at the Prince Primate’s—that 
as the Prince wore his usual clerical costume, she took him for 
an abbe, and paid him no particular respect; until she gradually 
perceived, from the deportment of the rest of the guests, that 
he was the Primate. 


Sunday, February 7. 1830. 

pined with Goethe. A great deal of conversation about the 
Prince Primate—that he had contrived to defend him by a 
skilful turn at the Empress of Austria’s table; the Prince’s 
deficiency in philosophy; his dilettante love of painting, without 
taste; the picture given to Miss Gore; his goodness of heart and 
weak liberality, which at last brought him to poverty. Con¬ 
versation on nature of the Discourteous. After dinner young 
Goethe, with Walter and Wolf, appeared in his masquerade 
dress, in the character of Klingsohr. and then went to court. 

* This recalls the Collector of Stamps, whose bumps Charles Lamb 
look a candle to examine. 
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Wednesday, February lo, 

Dined with Goethe. He spoke with real gratification ol the 
poem written by Ricmer for the festival of the 2nd of February, 
saying, “All that Riemer does is fit to be seen by both master 
and journeyman.” 

We talked also of the classical Walpurgis Night, and he said 
that he came to things that surprised even himself. Ihe 
subject, too, had become more diffuse than he had expected, 

“I am not half through it,” said he, “but I will keep to it, 
and hope to finish it by Easter. You shall see nothing more 
of it before; but as soon as it is done I will give it to you to take 
home, that you may examine it quietly. If you made up the 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth volumes,^ so that we might send 
off the last part at Easter, it would be a good arrangement, and 
we should have the summer open for something great. I would 
occupy myself with Faust, and endeavour to get over the 

fourth act.” 

I promised every assistance. . ^ j i 

Goethe then sent his servant to inquire after the Grand Duchess 
Dowager, who had been very ill and seemed in a dangerous state. 

■'She ought not to have seen the masquerade, said he, 
“but orinccs arc accustomed to have their own way, and thus 
all the protests of the court and the physicians were in vain. 
With the same strong will with which she once confronted 
Napoleon, she now resists her bodily wcakriess; and I c^n see 
alre.ady tlial she will go off, like the Grand Duke, m the full 
vigour^and mastery of her mind, although her body m.iy ha\c 

'^'^Goethe s*^;emed in low spirits.and remained silent for a while 
So<m. however, we again conversed on 

he told mo of a honk written in defence of Sir Hudson Lo«c. 

■‘It contains,” he said, “most v.aluablc traits, which can 
only have been derived from eyc-witncsses. Vou know that 
Napoleon ordinarily wore a dark-greon uniform. It was at 
last so nuirh worn and sun-burnt as to lose its colour entirel), 
and it became necessary to supply its place with another. lU 
wished lor the same dark-green colour, but no artic e of the 
sort was to be found in the ishind. Hu-re was indeed a green 
cloth - but the colour was not pure, and ran into a >elloiMsh 
Unac’ The lord of the world found it intoler.ablc to P^t.such 
a ^.lour on his body: and nothing w.as left but to turn h.s old 

uniform, and wear it in tliat way. 

' Thjt is. ol Goethe’s complete works.—J. O. 
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“What do you say to that? Is it not a perfectly tragic 
trait? Is it not touching to see the master of lungs so reduced 
at last that he must wear a turned uniform? And yet, when 
we reflect that such an end befell a man who had trampled 
under foot the life and happiness of millions, his fate appears 
after all very mild. Fate is here a Nemesis, who, in consideration 
of the hero’s greatness, cannot avoid being a little generous. 
Napoleon affords an example of the danger of elevating oneself 
to the Absolute and sacrificing everything to the carrying 
out of an idea.” 

We said a good deal more on this subject, and I then went to 
the theatre to see the Star 0/ Seville. 


Sunday, February 14, 1830. 

To-day, on my way to Goethe, who liad invited me to dinner, 
I heard of the Grand Duchess Dowager’s death, which had just 
happened. I entered the house with some apprehension. The 
servants said his daughter-in-law was gone to him to tell him 
the sad news. 

‘‘For more than fifty years,” thought I, “he was attached 
to this princess, and blessed with her especial favour and 
friendship; her death must deeply move him.” 

I entered his room; to find him in his usual cheerfulness and 
vigour, taking his soup with his daughter-in-law and grand¬ 
children, as if nothing had happened. 

We went on talking cheerfully of indifferent things. Pre¬ 
sently all the bells began to toll; Frau von Goethe looked at me, 
and we talked louder, that the tone of the death-bells might not 
shock him; for we thought he felt like us. However, he did 
not feci like us. He sat before us like a being of a higher 
order, inaccessible to earthly woes. 

Hofrath Vogel was announced. He sat down, and told us all 
the circumstances of the last hours of the noble dead; to which 
Goethe listened with the same perfect calmness and composure. 
V’ogel went away, and we continued our conversation on other 
subjects. 

Wc talked a great deal about the Chaos, and Goethe praised 
the “ Reflections on Play,’’ in the last number. When Frau von 
Goethe retire<l with her children, I was left alone with Goethe. 

He talked to me of his classical Walpurgis Night; saying he 
was getting forward in it every day, and effecting wonderful 
things, beyond his expectation. 

He then showed me a letter he had to-day received from the 
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King of Bavaria. The King’s true and noble turn of mind was 
manifest in ever>’ line. 

Hofrath Soret was now announced, and joined us; he came 
with a message of condolence from her Imperial Highness to 
Goethe, which contributed to make liim even more cheerful. 
He spoke of the celebrated Ninon de I’Enclos; who, in her 
sixteenth year, and in all her beauty, lay apparently on her 
death-bed, and with the most perfect composure comforted 
those who stood around it, saying, “What is it, after all? 
I leave mere mortals behind me!’’ However, she lived to 
the age of ninety; after having to her eightieth year made happy 
or desperate hundreds of lovers. 

Goethe then talked of Gozzi; and his theatre at Venice, where 
the actors had merely subjects given them and fiUed up the 
details impromptu. Gozzi said there were only six-and-thirty 
tragic situations. Schiller thought there were more, but could 
never succeed in finding even so many. 

Then many interesting things were said about Grimm; his 
life and character, and his distrust of paper-money. 


Wednesday, Fcbruar>* 1S30. 

We talked of the theatre—of the colour of the scenes and 

costumes. The result was as follows: 

Generally the scenes should have a tone favourable to every 
colour of the dresses; like Beuther’s scener>', which has more 
or less of a brownish tinpc, and brings out the colour ol the 
dresses with perfect freshness. But if the scene-painter is 
obliged to dep.art from so favourable an undecided tone, and 
to repre.sent a red or yellow chamber, a white tent or a green 
garden the actors should be clever enough to avoid similar 
colours in their dresses. If an actor in a red uniform arid 
green breeches enters a red room, the upper part of his body 
vanishes, and only liis legs are seen; if. with the same dress 
he enters a green ganlcn, his legs vanish, and the upper part 
of his bodv is conspicuous. I saw an actor m a wliite umforrn 
and dark breeches, the upper part of whose body completcl> 
v.anishcd in a white tent, while the legs disappeared against 

“ ''•‘Fvcn^Sien the scene-painter is obliged to have a red or 
yellow chamber,” said Goethe, “or a green 
t^hese colours should be somewhat faint and hazy, that every 
dress in the foreground may be relieved and produce the 

proper vlTcct.*’ 
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We Ulked about the Iliad, and Goethe called my attention 
to the following beautiful motif—v\z. that Achilles is put into 
a state of inaction for some time, that the other characters may 
appear and develop themselves. 

Of his Wahivencandtschafien, he says there is not a touch in 
it that he had not experienced, and at the same time not a 
touch just as he had experienced it. He said the same thing 
of the Sesenheim story.* 

After dinner we looked through a portfolio of the Netherland 
school. A view of a harbour, where on one side men are taking 
in fresh water, and on the other some are playing dice on a 
barrel, gave occasion for some remarks as to how the real must 
be avoided, so as not to injure the effect of a work of art. I he 
principal light falls on the top of the barrel; the dice are thrown, 
as may be seen by the gestures of the men; but they are not 
marked on the surface of the barrel, as they would have inter¬ 
cepted the light, and thus have marred the effect. 

Ruysdael’s studies for his “Churchyard” were then looked 
over, and we saw what pains even such a master had taken. 


Sunday, February ax, 1830. 

Dined with Goethe. He showed me the air-plant {Lufi- 
which I looked at with great interest. I remarked 
therein an effort to continue its c.xistence as long as possible, 
before permitting its successor to manifest itself. 

“I have determined,” said Goethe, “to read neither the 
Temps nor the Globe, for a month to come. Things are in such 
® position that some event of importance must happen within 
that time; I will wait till the news comes to me from without. 
My classical Walpurgis Night will gain from this abstinence; 
besides, nothing is got from such interests—a consideration too 
often left out of mind.” 

He then showed me a letter written by Boisserce, from Munich. 
Boisseree spoke especially of the Second Residence in Rome, and 
on some points in the last number of Kunst uud Allerthum 
(Art and .Antiquity). His judgment showed equal good will 
and profundity. 

Goethe then spoke of a new picture, by Comeliu.s, as being 
very fine in conception and execution; and the remark was 
made, that the real occasion for the good colouring of a picture 
lay in the composition. 

* The story <ii Frederica in Dicktung und WahrheU. _J. O. 
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Wednesday, February 24, 1830. 

Dined with Goethe. We talked of Homer. 1 remarked that 
the interposition of the gods immediately borders on the Real. 

“That is infinitely delicate and human,” said Goethe, “and 
I thank Heaven the times are gone by when the French called 
tlus interposition of the gods maehin^y. But really to learn 
to appreciate merits so vast required some time, for it demanded 
a complete regeneration of their culture.” 

He said that to enhance the beauty of the apparition of 
Helena he had given it a new touch, suggested by a remark of 
mine, which did honour to my perceptions. 

After dinner, Goethe showed me a sketch from a picture by 
Cornelius—Orpheus, before the tlirone of Pluto, supplicating 
for the release of Eurydice. The picture seemed to us well 
considered, and the details excellent; yet it did not quite 
satisfy or yield a genuine pleasure to the mind. Perhaps, we 
thought, the colouring may bring with it greater harmony; or 
perhaps the following moment, when Orpheus has conquered 
the heart of Pluto, and Eurydice is restored to him, would have 
been more favourable—the situation would in that case not 
have been fraught with excitement and expectation, but rather 
with complete satisfaction. 


Monday, March l, 1830. 

Dined at Goethe’s, with Hofrath Voigt, of Jena. The con¬ 
versation turned entirely on subjects of natural history, in which 
Hofratli Voigt displayed the most various and comprehensive 
knowli<lge. 

Goethe mentioned that he had received a letter, containing 
this objection to his system—that the cotyledons are not leaves, 
because they have no eyes behind them. But we satisfied our¬ 
selves, by examining various plants, that the cotyledons have 
eyes, as well as all the following leaves. 

Voigt says the aper(u of the Melatnorphosis 0/ Plants is one 
of the most fruitful discoveries that researches into natural 
history have given to modern times. 

We spoke of collections of stuffed birds; and Goetbe told us 
how an Englishman kept several hundreds of living birds in 
large cages. Some of these died, and he had them stuffed. 
The stuffed birds pleased him so well, that he thought it would 
be better to kill them all and have them stuffed; and this whim 
he at once carried out. . , 

Voi::t mentioned that he was about to translate Cuviers 
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Natural History and to publish it with some additions of 
his own. 

After dinner, when Voigt had gone, Goethe showed me the 
manuscript of his Walpurgisnacht, and 1 was astonished to 
see to what a bulk it had grown. 


Wednesday, March 3, 1830. 

Went to walk with Goethe before dinner. He spoke 
favourably of my poem on the King of Bavaria, observing 
that Lord Byron had had a favourable influence upon me, 
but that I still lacked what is called convenance, in which 
Voltaire was so great; and he recommended me to take him 
as my model. 

At table we talked of Wieland, particularly of his Oberon; 
and Goethe was of opinion that the foundation was weak, and 
that the plan had not been sufficiently thought over before the 
execution was begun. It was not well judged, he thought, 
to let a spirit procure the hairs and teeth, because the hero 
is thus left inactive. But the pregnant, graceful, ingenious 
treatment of this great poet, makes the book so attractive 
to the reader that he never thinks of the foundation, but 
riads on. 

We continued talking till we came to the enteicchy. 

“The obstinacy of the individual, and the fact that man 
shakes off what does not suit him,’’ said Goethe, “is a proof to 
me that something of the kind exists.’’ 

Leibnitz,’’ he continued, “had similar thoughts about 
independent beings, and indeed what we term an entelechy he 
called a monad.” 


Sunday, March 7, 1830. 

Went to Goethe about twelve, and found him remarkably 
fresh and strong. He told me that he had been forced to 
lay aside the classical Walpurgis Night, to finish the last 
number.* 

“I have shown my wisdom,” said he, "in leaving off when 
I was in a good vein and had much to say that I had already 
invented. In this way, it is much easier to resume my subject 
than if I had gone on writing till I came to a standstill ” 

We had intended to take a drive before dinner, but we 
both found it so pleasant in the room that the horses were 
countermanded. 


• Of tus entire works.—J. O. 
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jSIeanwlxile, Frederick the servant had unpacked a laree 
chest, arrived from Pans. It was a present from the sculptor 
Uavid, of bas-rebef portraits m plaster of fifty-seven celebrated 
persons. Fredenck brought in the casts in the different drawers 
and we were much amused in looking at all the persons of 
distinction. I was particularly curious about Merimee- the 
head appeared as powerful and bold as his talent, and Goethe 
remarked that he had something humorous about him. Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Emile Deschamps, appeared with clear 
free, cheerful faces. We were also pleased to see Mademoiselle 
Gay, Madame Tastu, and other young female writers. The 
jjowerful head of Fabvier reminded us of the men of earlier 
ages; we felt delight in looking at it again and again. 

Thus we went on from one eminent person to another, Goethe 
saying repeatedly he could not sufficiently thank the admirable 
artist. Ue would not fail to show tliis collection to travellers, 
an<l in that way obtain verbal information about some of those 
personages who were unknown to him. 

There had also been packed up in the chest some books, 
which he had ordered to be taken into the front rooms. We 
followed them, and sat down to dine. Wc were in good spirits, 
and spoke of works and plans of works. 

‘ It is not good for man to be alone,” said Goethe, “and 
especially to work alone. He needs sympathy and suggestion 
to do anything well. I owe to Schiller the Achitlris, and many 
of my ballads, to which he urged me; and you may take the 
credit to yourself if I complete the second part of Faust. I 
have often told you so before, but I must repeal it.” 

After dinner, Goethe opened one of the packets: it contained 
the poems of Emile Deschamps, accompanied by a letter. I saw 
with delight what influence was attributed to Goethe over the 
new life of French literature, and how the young poets loved 
and revered him as their intellectual head. 

“You sec there the spring-time of a beautiful mind,” said 
Goethe. 

We found also a leaf that David had sent, with drawings of 
Napoleon's hat in various po.siiions. 

“That is something for my son.” .said Goethe, and sent him 
the leaf immediately. Young Goethe soon came down full of 
glcc, and declared that the.se hats of his hero were the ne plus 
ultra of his collection. Five minutes had not passed before the 
le.if, under glass and in a frame, was in its place among other 
emblems and mementoes of the hero. 
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(Sup.) Sunday, March 14, 1630. 

This evening, at Goethe’s, he showed me ull the treasures, 
now put in order, from the chest he had received from David. 
The plaster medallions, with the profiles of the principal young 
poets of France, he had laid side by side upon tables. He spoke 
once more of the extraordinary talent of David, as great in 
conception as in execution. He showed me a number of the 
newest works, presented to him through the medium of David, 
as gifts from the most distinguished talents of the romantic 
school. I saw works by Sainte-Beuve, Ballanche, Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, Alfred dc Vigny, Jules Janin, and others. 

“David," said he, “has prepared happy days for me by 
this present. The young poets have already occupied me the 
whole vvcck, and give me new life by the fresh impressions I get 
from them. I shall make a separate catalogue of these fine 
portraits and books, and give tliem both a special place in my 
art-collection and my library." 

He then read something from the Studies, by Emile Deschamps. 
He praised the translation of the Bride of Corinth, as faithful, 
and very successful. 

"I possess," said he, “the manuscript of an Italian transla¬ 
tion of this poem; which gives the original, even to the rhymes.” 

The Bride oj Corinth induced Goethe to speak of the rest of 
his ballads. “I owe them, in a great measure." said he, “to 
Schiller, who impelled me to them, because he always wanted 
something new for his Horen. I had carried them in my head 
for many years; they occupied my mind as pleasant images, 
beautiful dreams, which came and went and by playing with 
which my fancy made me happy. I unwillingly resolved to 
bid farewell to these brilliant visions, which had so long been 
my solace, by embodying them in poor inadeijuate words. 
When I saw them on paper, I regarded them with some sadness. 
I felt as if I were about to be separated for ever from a 
beloved friend. 

■' .-\t other times, it has been totally different with my poems. 
They have been preceded by no imjiressions or forebodings, 
but have come suddenly upon me, and have insisted on being 
compO-'^ed immediately, so that I have felt an instinctive and 
dreamy impulse to write them down on the spot. In such a 
somnambulistic condition, it has often happened that I have had 
a sheet of paper lying before me all aslant, and I have not dis¬ 
covered it till all has been written, or I have found no room to 
write any more. I have possessed many such sheets written 
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diagonally; but they have been lost one after another, and I 
r^ret that I can no longer show any proofs of such poetic 
abstraction.” ^ 

The conversation returned to French literature, and the 
modern ultra-romantic tendency of some not unimportant 
talents. Goethe was of opinion that this poetic revolution, 
still m Its infancy, would be very favourable to literature but 
prejudicial to the individual authors who effect it. 

“Extremes are never to be avoided in any revolution,” said 
he. “ In a political one, nothing is generally desired in the 
beginning but the abolition of abuses; but before people are 
aware, they are deep in bloodshed and horrors. Thus the 
French, in their present literary revolution, desired nothing at 
first but a freer form; however, they will not stop there, but 
will reject the traditional contents with the form. They begin 
to declare tedious the representation of noble sentiments a'nd 
deeds, and attempt to treat of all sorts of abominations. In¬ 
stead of the beautiful subjects from Grecian mythology, there 
are devils, witches, and vampires, and the lofty heroes of 
antiquity must give place to jugglers and galley slaves. This 
is piquant! This is effective! But after the public has once 
tasted this highly seasoned food and become accustomed to it, 
it will always long for more and stronger. A young man of 
talent, who would produce an effect and be acknowledged, and 
who is not great enough to go his own way, must accommodate 
himself to the taste of the day—nay, must seek to outdo his 
predecessors in the horrible and frightful. But in this chase 
after outward means of effect, all profound study, and all 
gradual and thorough development of the talent and the man 
from within, is neglected. And this is the greatest injury that 
can befall a talent, although literature in general will gain by 
this tendency of the moment.” 

Hut how can an attempt that destroys individual talents 
be favourable to literature in general?” 

“The extremes and excrescences I have described,” said 
Goethe, “will gradually disappear; but at last this great ad¬ 
vantage will remain—besides a freer form, richer and more 
diversified subjects will have been attained, and no object of 
the broadest world and the most manifold life will be any longer 
excluded as unpoetical. I compare the present literary epoch 
to a state of violent fever; which is not in itself good and 
desirable, but of which improved health is the happy conse¬ 
quence. That abomination that now often constitutes the 
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whole subject of a poetical work will in future only appear as 
a useful expedient; aye, the pure and the noble, which is now 
abandoned for the moment, will soon be resoueht with additional 
ardour/' 

‘’It is surprising to me that even Merimcc, wlio is one of 
your favourites, has entered upon this ultra-romantic path, 
through the horrible subjects of liis Gwsfa.” 

“Merimee,” replied Goethe, “has treated these things very 
differently from his fellow-authors. These poems certainly are 
not deficient in various horrible motifs —such as churchyards, 
nightly crossways, ghosts, and vampires; but the repulsive 
themes do not touch the intrinsic merit of the poet. He treats 
them from a ceruin objective distance, and, as it were, with 
irony. He goes to work with them like an artist, to whom it is 
an amusement to try anything of the sort. He has, as I have 
said before, quite renounced himself—he has even renounced 
the Frenchman; and that to such a degree, that at first these 
poems of Guzla were deemed real Illyrian popular poems, 
and thus little was wanting for the success of the imposition 
he had intended. 

“Merimee is a thorough fellow! More power and genius are 
required for the objective treatment of a subject than is generally 
supposed. Thus Lord Byron, notwithstanding his predominant 
personality, has sometimes had the ptiwer of renouncing himself 
altogether—a^ may be seen in some of his dramatic pieces, 
particularly in his Manno Faliero. In this piece we quite 
forget that Lord B)Ton, or even an Enghshman, wrote it. VVe 
live entirely in \ enice, and entirely in the lime when the action 
takes place. Ihc personages speak from themselves, and from 
their own condition, without having any of the subjective 
feelings, thoughts, and opinions of the poet. That is as it 
should be. Of our young French romantic writers of the 
exaggerating sort, nobody can say as much. What I have 
read of them—poems, novels, dramatic works—have all borne 
the personal colouring of the author; none of them ever make 
me forget that a Parisian—that a Frenchman—wrote them. 
Even in the treatment of foreign subjects we are still in France 
and Paris, quite absorbed in all the wishes, necessities, conflicts, 
and fermentations of the present day.” 

“Bcranger al.so,” I threw in experimentally, has only 
expressed the situation of the great metropolis" and his own 
interior." 

Bcranger/’ said Goethe, "is a nature most happily endowed, 
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firmly grounded in himself, purely developed from himself, and 
quite in harmony with himself. He has never asked—what 
would suit the times? what produces an effect? what pleases? 
what are others doing?—in order that he might do the like. 
He has always worked only from the core of his own nature, 
without troubling himself what the public or this or that party 
e.spccts. He has certainly, at different critical epochs, been 
influenced by the mood, wishes, and necessities of the people; 
hut that has only confirmed him in himself, by proving to him 
that his own nature is in harmony with that of the people; 
it has never seduced him into expressing anything but what 
alreatly lay in his heart. 

“ You know that on the whole I am no friend to what is called 
political poems, but such as Beranger has composed I can 
tolerate. With him there is nothing snatched out of the air, 
nothing of merely imagined or imaginary interest; he never 
shoots at random: he has always the most decided, the most 
important subjects. His affectionate admiration of Napoleon, 
and his reminiscences of the great warlike deeds performed 
untler him. and that at a time when these recollections were a 
consolation to the somewhat oppressed French; his hatred of 
the domination of priests, and of the darkness that threatened 
to return with tlie Jesuits: these are things to which we cannot 
refuse hearty sympathy. And masterly is his treatment on all 
occasions! How he turns about and rounds off every subject 
in his own mind before he expresses it! And then, when all is 
matured, wliat wit, spirit, irony, and persiflage, and what 
heartiness, naivete, and grace, are unfolded at evcr>’step! His 
songs have every year made millions of joyous men; they 
always flow glibly from the tongue, even with tlie working- 
classes; while they are so f.nr elevated above the level of the 
commonplace, that the popukacc, in converse with the.se pleasant 
s[)irits, becomes accustomed and compelled to think itself better 
and nobler. What more would you have? and, altogether, 
what higher praise could be given to a poet?” 

‘‘He is excellent, unquestionably!” said I. ‘‘You know how 
I have loved him for years, and can imagine how it gratifies 
me to hear you speak of him tlius. But if I must s.ay which of 
his songs I prefer, his amatory poems please me more than 
Ids political, in which the references and allusions arc not 
always clear to me.” 

“That happens to be your case,” said Goethe; “the political 
poems were not written for you: but ask the French, and they 
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will tell you what is good in them. On the whole, a political 
poem, in the most fortunate circumstances, is the organ of a 
single nation, and in most cases only of a certain party; but it 
is »ized with enthusiasm by this nation and this party when 
it is good. /\gain, a political poem should always be looked 
upon as the mere result of a certain state of the times; which 
passes by, and with respect to succeeding times takes from the 
poem the value it derived from the subject. As for Bdranger, 
his was no hard task. Paris is France. Ail the important 
interests of his great country are concentrated in the capital, 
and there have their proper life and their proper echo. Besides) 
in most of his political songs he is by no means to be regarded 
as the mere organ of a single party; the things he writes against 
arc for the most part of so universal and national an interest 
that the poet is almost always heard as a great voice of the 
people. With us in Germany, such a thing is not possible. 
We have no city, nay we have no country, of which we could 
decidedly say —Here is (termanyt If we inquire in Vienna, tlie 
answer is—This is Austria! and if in Berlin, the answer is—This 
is Prussia I Only when we tried to get rid of the French, sixteen 
years ago, was Germany everywhere. Then a political poet 
could have had a universal effect; but there was no need of 
one! The universal necessity, and the universal feeling of 
disgrace, had seized upon the nation like something d.Tmonic; 
the inspiring fire the poet might have kindled was already 
burning everywhere of its own accord. Still, I will not deny 
that Arndt, Korner, and Riickert, have had some effect.” 

■'You have been reproached,” remarked I, rather incon¬ 
siderately, “for not taking up arms at that great period, or 
at least co-operating as a poet.” 

‘‘Let us leave that point alone, my good friend,” returned 
Goethe. “It is an absurd world, which does not know what 
it wants, and which must be allowed to have its own wav. How 
could I take up arms without hatred, and how could I hate 
without youth? * If such an emergency had befalU-n me when 
twenty years old, I should certainly not have been the last; but 
It found me as one who ha<l already passed the first sixties. 

“Besides, we cannot all serve our country in the same way; 
each does his best, as God has endowed him. I have toiled hard 
enough during half a centur>'. I can say, that in those things 

' T^is is about the funniest objection to nulitary service ever offered. 
Yet the war rccora of kinema-drama reminds us that rccoCTition of the 
need of artificial stimulus to hate was not confined to Goethe’s country 
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wWch Nature has appointed for my daily work, I have per¬ 
mitted myself no repose or relaxation night or day; but have 
always striven, investigated, and done as much, and that as 
well, as I could. If everyone can say the same of himself, it 
will prove well with all.” 

“The fact is,” said I, by way of conciliation, “ that you should 
not be vexed at that reproach, but should rather feel flattered 
at it. For what does it show, but that the opinion of the world 
concerning you is so great, that it desires that he who has 
done more for the culture of his nation than any other should 
at last do everything!” 

‘T will not say what I think,” returned Goethe. “There is 
more ill-will towards me hidden beneath that remark than you 
arc aware of. I feel therein a new form of the old hatred with 
which people have persecuted me and endeavoured quietly to 
wound me for years. I know very well that I am an eyesore to 
many: that they would all willingly get rid of me; and that, 
since they cannot touch my talent, they aim at my character. 
Now, it is said, I am proud; now, egotistical; now, full of envy 
towards young talents; now, immersed in sensuality; now, 
without Christianity; and now, without love for my native 
country, and my own dear Germans. \'ou have now known 
me well for years, and you feel what all that talk is worth. 
Hut if you would learn what I have suffered, read my Xenifn; 
anrl it will be clear to you, from my retorts, how people have 
from time to time sought to embitter my life. 

“A German author is a German martyr! Ves. my friend, 
you will not find it otherwise! ^\nd I myself can scarcely 
complain; none of the others have fared better—most have 
fared worse; and in linglan<l and France it is quite the same as 
with us. What did not Moli^re suffer? What Rousseau and 
\’oltaire? Byron was driven from England by evil longues; 
and would have fled to the end of the world, if an early death 
ha<l not tlelivered him from the Philistines and their hatred. 

“And if it were only the narrow-minded masses that perse¬ 
cuted noble men! Hut no! one gifted man and one talent 
persecutes .mother ; Platen scandalizes Heine, and Heine Plati-n, 
and each seeks to make the other hateful; while the work! is 
wide enough for all to live and to let live; and everyone has 
an enemv in his own talent, which gives him quite enough to do. 

■■ 1 o write military songs, and sit in a room! That forsooth 
was my duty! To have written them in the bivouac, when the 
iu>r>e» at the enemy’s outposts are heard neighing at night. 
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would have been well enough; howc%’er, that was not my life 
and not my business, but that of Theodore Komer. His war- 
songs suit him perfectly. But to me, who am not of a warlike 
nature, and who have no warlike sense, war-songs would have 
been a mask fitting my face very badly. 

"I have never affected anything in my poetry. I have 
never uttered anything I have not experienced, which has not 
urged me to production. I have only composed love-songs 
when I have loved. How could I write songs of hatred without 
hating! And, between ourselves, I did not hate the French, 
although I thanked God that we were free from them. How 
could I, to whom culture and barbarism alone arc of importance, 
hate a nation that is among the most cultivated of the earth, 
to which I owe so great a part of my own cultivation? 

"Altogether,” continued Goethe, “national hatred is some¬ 
thing peculiar. You will always find it strongest and most 
violent where there is the lowest degree of culture. But there is 
a degree where it vanishes altogether, and where a person stands 
to a certain extent above nations, and feels the weal or woe of 
a neighbouring people as if it had happened to his own. 'I'his 
degree of culture was conformable to my nature,* and I had 
become strengthened in it long before I had reached my 
sixtieth year.” 

(Sup.) Monday, M.trch 15, 1830. 

This evening, passed a short hour at Goethe’s. lie spoke a 
great deal of Jena, and of the arrangements and improvements 
he had made in the different branches of the L'niversity. For 
chemistry, botany, and mineralogy, formerly treated only so 
far as they belonged to pharmacy, he had introduced special 
chairs. Above all, he had done much good for the museum 
of natural history and the library. He again related to me, 
with much self-satisfaction and good humour, the history of 
his violent seizure of a room adjoining the library, of which 
the medical faculty had taken possession, and which they 
would not give up. 

■■ Ihe library,” said he, “was in ver)' bad condition. The 
situation was damp and close, and by no means fit to contain 
its treasures; particularly as, through the purchase of the 
Biittrier library on the part of the Grand Duke, thirteen thousand 
additional volumes lay in large heaps upon the floor. An 

‘ A stalcmcDt that, however true, completely justitics the "persecutors" 
he cdtnpLain^ of. Goethe seecos to have drsired credit both for bcinff 
patriotic aod for being superior to patnotism. 

•n 
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addition should have been made to the building, but for this 
the means were wanting; besides, this addition could easily be 
avoided, since adjoining the library there was a large room 
standing empty, and well calculated to supply all our necessities. 
However, this room was not in possession of the library; 
but was occupied by the medical faculty, who sometimes used 
it for conferences. I therefore applied to these gentlemen, 
civilly requesting that they would give up this room to me for 
the library. I hey would not agree. They said they were 
willing to give it up if I would have a new room built for their 
conferences, and that immediately. I replied that I should 
be very ready to have another place prepared for them but 
could not promise them a new building immediately. This 
answer did not appear to satisfy; for when I sent the next 
morning for the key. I was told that it could not be found! 

“There now remained no other course but to enter as con¬ 
queror. I sent for a bricklayer, and took him into the library, 
to the wall of the said adjoining room. ‘This wall, my friend,’ 
said I, 'must be very thick, for it separates two different parts 
of the dwelling: just tr>- how strong it is.’ The bricklayer went 
to work, and scarcely had he given five or six hearty blows, 
when bricks and mortar fell in, and we could see, through the 
opening, some venerable' |>erukes with which the room had 
been decorated. ‘Go on, my friend,' said I; ‘I cannot sec 
clearly enough yet. Act just as if you were in your own house.’ 
This friendly encouragement so animated the bricklayer, that 
the opening was soon large enough to serve for a door; when 
my library attendants rushed into the room, each wth an 
armful of books, which they threw upon the ground as a sign 
of possession. 

■■ Denclies, ch.airs, and desks vanished in a moment; and my 
assistants were so quick and active, that in a few days all the 
books were arranged in the most beautiful order along the walls 
of their repository. The doctors, who soon aftenvards entered 
their room, j« cot pore, through their usual door, were confounded 
by the great and unexpected change. They did not know what 
to say, and retired in silence; but they all harboured a secret 
grudge against rne. Still, when I sec them singly, and par¬ 
ticularly when I have any one of them to dine with me, they 
are ejuite charming, and iny very dear friends. When I related 

* Houl>^n*s reissue of the (LciptJi;. *025) r^otes a printer's 

omission here. The phr.isc ought to be •'some s'cucrable poftrails of 
C)I<J perukes.** 
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to the Grand Duke the course of this adventure, which was 
certainly achieved with his consent and perfect approbation, 
it amused him right royally, and we have very often laughed 
at it since. 

“ We had our share of trouble in doing good. Afterwards, 
when, on account of the great dampness in tlic library, I wished 
to take down and remove the whole of the old city-wall, which 
was quite useless, I found no better success. My entreaties, 
good reasons, and rational representations, found no hearing, 
and I was at last obliged here ^so to go to work as a conqueror. 
When the city authorities saw my workmen at work upon their 
old wall, they sent a deputation to the Grand Duke, who was 
then at Domburg, with the humble request that his highness 
would be pleased, by a word of command, to check my violent 
destruction of their venerable city-wall. But the Grand Duke, 
who had secretly authorized me to take this step, answered 
very wisely—‘I do not intermeddle with Goethe's affairs. He 
knows what he has to do, and must act as he thinks right. Go 
to him, and speak to him yourself, if you have the courage!' 

"However, nobody made his appearance at my house,” con¬ 
tinued Goethe, laughing; ”I went on pulling down as mud) of 
the old wall as was in my way, and had the happiness of seeing 
my library dry at last.” 


Tuesday, March x6, i8jo. 

This morning Herr von Goethe paid me a visit, and informed 
me his long-contemplated tour to Italy had been decided on; 
his father had allowed the necessary money; and he wished me 
to accompany him. We were both highly pleased, and talked 
a great deal about our preparations. 

When I passed Goethe’s house at noon, Goethe beckoned me 
at the window, and I hastened up to him. He was in the 
front apartments, and began to talk about his son’s tour; 
saying that he approved of it, thought it very rational, and 
was glad that I would accompany him. 

“It will be a good thing for you both,” said he, "and your 
cultivation in particular will receive no small advantage.” 

He then showed me a Christ with twelve Apostles, and we 
talked of the poverty of the ionns as subjects for sculpture. 

"One Apostle,” said Goethe, “is always much like another, 
and very few have enough life and action connected with them 
to give them character and significance. I have amused myself 
with making a cycle of twelve biblical figures, in which every 
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one is significant and distinct from the rest and therefore a 
grateful subject for the artist. '-•ciorc a 

“First comes Adam—the most beautiful of men, as perfect 
as can be imagined. He may have his hand upon a spade as 
a symbol that man is to till the earth. k , « 

Next Noah, with whom a new creation begins. He culti- 
vates the vine, and therefore this figure may have something 
of the character of the Indian Bacchus. 

“Next Moses, as the first lawgiver. 

“Then David , as warrior and king. 

“Next to him, Isaiah as prince and prophet. 

“Then Daniel, who points to the future Christ. 

“Christ. 


“Next to him John, who loves the present Christ. Thus 
Christ would be placed between two youthful figures; one of 
whom, viz. Daniel, should be painted with a mild expression 
and long hair, while the other should be impassioned and with 
short curly hair. But who shall come after John? 

“The Captain of Capernaum, as a representation of the 
faithful who expect immediate aid. 

llien the Magdalen, as a symbol of penitent man urging 
forgiveness and eager for reformation. In these two figures 
the idea of Christianity would be contained. 

“ Then there may follow Paul, who most vigorously propagated 
the new doctrine. 


“After him James, who went to the remotest nations, and 
represents missionaries. 

“Peter would conclude the whole. The artist should place 
him near the door, giving him an expression as if he examined 
those who entered, to see whether they were worthy to tread 
the sanctuary. 

“ What do you say to this cycle? T think it would be richer 
than that of the twelve Apostles, where all look like each other. 
Moses and the Magdalen I would represent sitting." 

I requested Goethe to write it down, which he promised to 
do. “I will think it over again,” he said, “and then give it 
with other new things for the thirty-nuith volume.” 


Wednesday, March 17, 1830. 

Dined with Goethe. I asked him respecting a passage in his 
poems, whether it should be read, "As thy priest Horace in 
his rapture promised,” as it stands in all the older editions— 
or, “As thy priest Propertius,” etc., as it stands in the new edition. 
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“I allowed myself/’ said Goethe, “to be seduced by Gottling 
into this last reading. ‘Priest Propertius’ sounds badly, and 
therefore I am for the earlier reading.” 

“In the manuscript of your Helena” said I, “it was written 
that Theseus carries her off as a slim roe of ten years. In conse¬ 
quence of Gottling’s suggestions, you have printed, ‘a slim roe 
of seven years’; which is too young both for the beautiful girl 
herself, and for the twin-brothers Castor and Pollux, who rescue 
her. Mythology is so pliant, that wc may use things just as 
we find most convenient.” 

“You are right,” said Goethe; “I also am in favour of her 
being ten years old when Theseus carries her off, and hence 
I have written afterwards, ‘From her tenth year she has been 
good for naught.' In the future edition you may again make 
the roe of seven years into one of ten.” 

After dinner Goethe showed me two new numbers by Neu- 
reuthcr, after his ballads; and we admired above everything the 
free cheerful mind of this amiable artist. 

Sunday.ilarch 3i, 1S30. 

Dined with Goethe. He spoke first about his son’s journey, 
saying wc ought not to have illusions as to the result. 

“People usually come back as they have gone away,” said 
he; “indeed, we must take care not to return with thoughts 
that unfit us for after-life. Thus, I brought from Italy the 
idea of fine staircases, and have consequently spoiled my house, 
making the rooms all smaller than they should have been. 'I'hc 
most important thing is to learn to rule oneself. If I allowed 
myself to go on unchecked, I could easily ruin myself and 
all about me.” 

We talked then about ill health, and the interplay of body 
and mind. 

“It is incredible,” said Goethe, “how much the mind can do 
to sustain the body. I suffer often from a disordered state of 
the bowels; but my will, and the strength of the upper part of 
my body, keep me up. The mind must not yield to the body. 
I work more easily when the barometer is high than when it is 
low: so I endeavour, when the barometer is low, to counteract 
the injurious effect by great exertion—and my attempt is 
successful.” 

“But there are in poetry things that cannot be forced; we 
must await favourable hours to give us what we cannot get 
by mental determination. Thus I now take my time with my 
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Walpurgis Night, that there may be the proper strength and 
grace throughout. I have advanced a good way, and hope to 
finish It before your departure. ^ 

“Everything in it derived from pique, I have so separated 
from the particular circumstances, and made so general, that 
though the reader has no want of allusions, he cannot tell what 
they are really aimed at. I have, however, endeavoured to 
mark out everything in distinct outline, in the antique style 
so that there may be nothing vague or undecided—which might 
suit the romantic style well enough. 

“The distinction between classical and romantic poetry 
which is now spread over the whole world and occasions so 
many quarrels and divisions, carne originally from Schiller and 
myself. I laid down the maxim of objective treatment in 
poetry, and would allow no other; but Schiller, who worked 
quite in the subjective way, deemed his own fasliion right, and 
to defend himself against me, wrote the treatise upon Naive 
and Sentimental Poetry. He proved to me that I, against my 
will, was romantic, and that my Iphigenia, through the pre¬ 
dominance of sentiment, was by no means so classical and so 
much in the antique spirit as some people supposed. 

“Ihc Schlegels took up this idea, and carried it further, so 
that it has now been diffused over the whole world; and ever>’- 
body talks about classicism and romanticism—of which nobody 
thought fifty years ago.” 

I turned the conversation again upon the cycle of tlic twelve 
figures, and Goethe made some explanatory remarks. 

“Adam must he represented as I have said—but not quite 
naked, because I best conceive him after the Fall; he should 
be clothed with a tliin decr-skin; and, at the same time, in order 
to express that he is the father of the human race, it would be 
well to place by him his eldest son, a fearless boy, looking boldly 
about him—a little Hercules stifling a snake in his hand. 

“ And I have had another thought about Noah, which pleases 
me better than the first. I would not have him like an Indian 


Bacchus: I would represent him as a vintager: this would give 
the notion of a redeemer, who, as the first fosterer of the vine, 
made man free from the torment of care and affliction.” 

Goethe then showed me the engraNing of Neureuthcr, for 
his legenil of the horseshoe. 

‘■'rhe artist,” said I, “has given the Saviour only eight 
disciples.” 

“And even these eight,” replied Goethe, “are too many; and 
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he has very wisely endeavoured to divide them into two groups, 
and thus to avoid the monotony of an unmeaning procession.” 

Wednesday* March 24 , 1830. 

The liveliest conversation at table to-day with Goethe. He 
told me about a French poem which had come in manuscript, 
in the collection of David, under the title Le Hire de Mirabeau. 

“The poem is full of spirit and boldness,” said Goethe, ‘‘and 
you must see it. It seems as if Mcphistopheles had prepared 
the ink for the poet. It is great if he wrote it without having 
read Faust, and no less great if he had read it.” 

(Sup.) Mpaday, March 39* 1830. 

This evening for some moments at Goethe’s. I found lun> 
betweeri his grandson Wolf and the Countess Caroline Egloff- 
stcin, his intimate friend. Wolf gave his dear grandfather a 
great deal of trouble. He climbed about him, and sat now 
upon one shoulder, and now upon another. Goethe bore all 
with the utmost gentleness, inconvenient as the weight of this 
boy of ten must have been to so old a man. 

But, dear Wolf,” said the Countess, “do not torment your 
good grandfather so terribly! He must be quite tired with 
your weight.” 

1 hat doesn t matter!” said Wolf, “we shall soon go to bed, 
and then grandfather will have time to recover.” 

“Vou see,” rejoined Goethe, “that love is always somewhat 
impertinent.” 

The conversation turned upon Campe, and his writings for 
children. 

• I have met Campe only twice,” said Goethe. “After forty 
years, I saw him at Carlsbad. I then found him very old, 
withered, stiff, and formal. He bad, during a long life, written 
only for children—not even for great children of twenty. He 
could not endure me. I was an eyesore, a stumbling-block, 
and he did all he could to avoid me. Chance, however, one day 
brought me to liim unexpectedly; and he could not help saying 
some words to me. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘great respect for the 
capabilities of your mind! You have attained extraordinary 
eminence in various departments. But things of that sort do 
not affect me, and I cannot set the value upon them that others 
do: Tliis rather uncivil candour by no means offended me, 
and I said all sorts of obliging things in return. Besides, I 
really have a high opinion of Campe. He has conferred incredible 
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benefits upon children; he is their delight, and, so to speak, their 
gospel. I should like to see him a little corrected—merely on 
account of two or three terrible stories he has had the indis¬ 
cretion not only to write but also to introduce into his collection 
for children. Why should we burden the cheerful, fresh, innocent 
fancy of children with such horrors?” 

(Sup.) Monday, April 5, 1830. 

It is well known that Goethe is no friend to spectacles. 

“ It may be a mere whim of mine,” said he, on various occa* 
sions, “but I cannot overcome it. Whenever a stranger steps 
up to me with spectacles on his nose, a discordant feeling comes 
over me, which I cannot master. It annoys me so much, that 
on the very threshold it takes away a great part of my benevo¬ 
lence, and so spoils my thoughts, that unconstrained natural 
play of my own nature is impossible. It ever gives me the 
impression of the Discourteous, as if a stranger would say some¬ 
thing rude to me at the first greeting. I feel this still stronger, 
since it lias been impressed upon me for years how obnoxious 
s|)cctaclcs are. If a stranger now comes with spectacles, I 
think immediately, ‘He has not read my latest poems!’ and 
that is of itself a little to his disadvantage; or ‘He has read 
them, knows their peculiarity, and sets them at naught,' and 
that is still worse. The only man with whom spectacles do not 
annoy me, is Zelter; with all others they are horrible. It always 
seems to me as if I am to serve strangers as an object for strict 
ex.imin.ition, and as if with their armed glances they would 
penetrate my most secret thoughts and spy out every ivrinkle 
of my old face. Hut while they thus endeavour to make my 
acquaintance, they destroy all fair equality between us, as 
they prevent me from compensating myself by making theirs. 
For what do I pain from a man into whose eyes I cannot look 
when ho is speaking, and the mirror of whose soul is veiled by 
glasses that daz/le me?” 

“Someone has remarked,” added I, “that wearing spectacles 
makes men conceited, because spectacles raise them to a degree 
of sense-perfection which is far above the power of their own 
nature, but through which at last creeps in the delusion that 
this artificial eminence is the force of their own nature after all.” 

“The remark is very good,” returned Goethe, “it appears to 
have proceeded from a scientist. However, it is not tenable. 
For if this were actually the case, all blind men would of neces¬ 
sity be very modest; and, on the other hand, all endowed with 
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excellent eyes would be conceited. But this is not the case; 
we rather find that all men endowed mentally and bodily are 
the most modest, while all who have some peculiar mental 
defect think a great deal more of themselves. It appears that 
bountiful Nature has given, to all those whom she has not 
enough endowed in higher respects, imagination and presumption 
by way of compensation and complement. 

“Besides, modesty and presumption are moral things, of so 
spiritual a nature that they liavc little to do with the body. 
With narrow-minded persons, and those in a state of mental 
darkness, we find conceit; while with mental clearness and 
high endowments we never find it. In such cases there is 
generally a joyful feeling of strength; but since this strength 
is actual, the feeling is anything else you please, only not 
conceit.” 

We still conversed on various other subjects, and came at last 
to the Chaos —the Weimar journal conducted by Frau von 
Goethe—in which not only the German gentlemen and ladies 
of the place take part, but also the young English, French, 
and other foreigners who reside here; so that almost every 
number presents a mixture of nearly all the be.st-known 
European tongues. 

” It was a good thought of my daughter,” said Goethe, “and 
she should be praised and thanked for having achieved this 
highly original journal, and kept the individual members of 
our society in such activity that it has now lasted nearly a 
year. It is certainly only a dilettante pastime, and I know 
very well that nothing great and durable will proceed from it; 
but still it is very neat, and to a certain extent a mirror of the 
intellectual eminence of our present Weimar society. Then 
(the principal thing) it gives employment to our young gentle¬ 
men and ladies, who often do not know what to do with them¬ 
selves; through this too they have an intellectual centre which 
affords them subjects for discussion and conversation and 
preserves them from mere empty hollow chat. I read every 
sheet just as it comes from the press; and on the whole I have 
met with nothing stupid, but occasionally something very 
pretty. What, for instance, could you say against the elegy 
by Frau von Bechtolsheim upon the death of the Grand Duchess 
Dowager? Is not the poem very pretty? Tlie only thing that 
could be said against it, or indeed again.st most that is written 
by our young ladies and gentlemen, is, that (like trees too full 
of sap, which have a number of parasitical shoots) they have 
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a superabundance of thoughts and feelings which they cannot 
control, so that they often do not know how to restrain them- 
selves or to leave off in the right place. This is so with Frau 
von Bcchtolsheim. In order to preserve a rhyme, she had added 
another line, which was completely detrimental to the poem 
and in some measure spoiled it. I saw this fault in the manu¬ 
script, and was able to strike it out in time. 

“It takes an old practitioner," he added, laugliing, "to 
understand striking out. Schiller was particularly great in 
that. I once saw him, on the occasion of his Mtutnalmanach, 
reduce a pompous poem of two-and-hcenty strophes to seven-, 
and no loss resulted from this terrible operation. Those seven 
strophes contained all the good and effective thoughts." 


Wednesday, April zi, 1830. 

To-day I took my leave of Goethe, as I was to set out with 
his son for Italy to-morrow morning. We said a great deal in 
reference to the journey; and he especially recommended me 
to observe well, and now and then to write to him. 

I felt some emotion at leaving Goethe, but was consoled by 
his strong healthy appearance and the confident hope that I 
should see him again. 

When I look my departure he gave me an album, in which 
he liad written these words: 

TO THE TRAVELLERS 

Ef voruber eh* ich's ^jewahr wmie, 

Unfl vcrwandelt sich eh* ich*$ rnerke.—Job.* 

Weimar, 2t<.i April, 1830. 

[Here EckermanD inserts an account, by way of journal, of 
his travels. He was at Frankfort on the a^th and 35th of April. At 
Milan, on tlic 28th of May. he whites: " I have now been here for three 
weeks,’* From Geneva on the I2th of September he wrote to G^thc: 
it appears that from Milan the two travellers paid a visit to Venice; 
.and that, on their return to Milan, Eckermann had a fever On 
his recovery they went to Genoa; where, as previously arranged, 
they parted!—young Goethe going to Leghorn, and Eckermann to 
Turin: this on the 25th of July. Eckermann crossed the Alps at 
Mont Conis on the 2nd ol August, to Chanib6ry: on the 7th he was at 
Ai\, and late on the Sth, amid rain and darkness, he reached 
Genova aD<l put up at the "Crown ’*) 


he goeih by roe, jnd 1 see him not; be passeth on abo. but I 
perceive him ool.**—Job.—J. O. 
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This inn was thronged with Englishmen; who, having just 
come from Paris, and having been eye-witnesses of the extra¬ 
ordinary scenes that had taken place there,* had a great deal 
to tell. You may imagine what an effect the first experience 
of these world-shaking events had upon me—with what interest 
I read the newspapers, which had been suppressed in Pied¬ 
mont; and how eagerly I listened to the narratives of the new¬ 
comers who arrived every day, and to the gossip and disputes 
of the politicians at the table d'hote. Everybody was in a state 
of the greatest excitement, and an endeavour was made to 
trace the consequences that might result to the rest of Europe 
from such violent mensures. I visited our fair friend Sylvester, 
and Soret’s parents and brother. 

[On the 15th of August he beard from his friend Sterling, who was at 
Geneva, that young Goethe had. through a carriage accident, broken 
his coUar-boDu the very day he parted from Eckennann. On the 
28th, however, he had reassuring news—The rest of liis letter is 
a^ut himself and bis decision not to return to Weimar because he 
wished to busy himself writing out the Conversations, etc., and 
feared distraction. 

On tliet^th of September be writes again from Geneva, in answer 
to a letter from Goethe. He says:] 

The Rhone, as it narrows itself to pass through Geneva, 
divides itself into two arms, which are crossed by four bridges, 
from which the colour of the water may be well observed by 
all who arc coming or going. 

Now it is remarkable that one arm is blue—as was perceived 
by Byron, while the other is green. The arm in wliich the 
water appears blue flows more rapidly, and has so deep a 
channel that no light can penetrate it, consequently there is 
perfect darkness below. The very clear water acts as a dense 
medium, and from our well-known laws the finest blue is pro¬ 
duced. The water of the other arm is not so deep, the light 
reaches the bottom, so that we see the pebbles; and as it is not 
dark enough to become blue, but at the same time is not 
smooth, and the ground is not sufficiently pure, white, and 
shining, to be yellow, the colour remains between the two 
extremes, and appears green. 

‘The "Rcvolutioo of July"—which had resulted in the deposition of 
Charles X of France and the prodamatioo of Louis-Phihppc as King of 
llKFrenth. When the ncwsol thisreached Weimar on 3n<i August Soret 
called upon Goethe, who asked him what he thought "of the gre.it event.” 
Soret assumed that the Kevolution was referred to; but it appc.ircd that 
Goethe meant a contest between two scientists, Cuvier and Saint-Hilain-. 
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If, like Byron, I had a taste for mad pranks, and the means 
to play them off, I would make the following experiment: 

In the green arm of the Rhone, near the bridge, where people 
pass by thousands every day, I would fasten a large black 
board, or something of the kind, so far below the surface that 
a pure blue would be produced; and, not far from this, a very 
large piece of white shining tin, at such a depth that a clouded 
yellow would appear in the sunshine. When the people as 
they passed saw the yellow and blue spots in the green ivater, 
they would be teased by a riddle, which they would not be 
abJc to solve. All sorts of pleasantries occur to travellers; 
but tliis seems to me good of its kind—there is some sense in 
it, and it might be of some use. 

(On the zist of September he left Geneva for 13 cme' and after 
two days there be went to Strasburg.] 

Hero, as I passed a hairdresser’s window, I saw a small bust 
of Napoleon, wliich, viewed from the street against the darkness 
of the room, exhibited all the gradations of blue, from a pale 
milky hue to a deep violet. I suspected that this bust, seen 
from the interior of the room against the light, would exhibit 
all the gradations of yellow; and I could not resist the im[iulse 
of the moment to rush into the house, though tlie owners were 
unknown to me. 

My first glance was at the bust, which to my great delight 
slionc upon me with the most brilliant colours on the active 
siiie from the pale.st yellow to a dark ruby-red. I a.skcd eagerly 
whether it was not to be disposed of. The master replied that, 
fr<im a similar respect for the Emperor, he had lately brought 
it from Paris: l)ut that since my affection seemed, from my 
enthusiastic joy, greatly to exceed his own, the right of possession 
belonged to me. 

[He sent the image to Goethe ] 

Afterwards, at Frankfort, I received the following letters: 

Fir.st Letif.r 

1 write to tell you as briefly as possible that both your letters 
fiom G«-ncva arrived safe, though not before the sGth of Sep¬ 
tember. I have only to say in haste—remain in Frankfort till 
w< have thoroughly considered how you are to pass next winter. 

1 enclose a letter for Herr Gcheimrath von Willemcr and his 
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lady, which you will be kind enough to deliver as soon as 
possible. You will find in them two friends, who are united 
with me in the fullest sense, and will render your abode at 
Frankfort useful and agreeable. 

So much for the present. Write to me as soon as you have 
received this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 

Goetjie. 

Weimar, aStb September, 1830. 


SEcotfD Letter 

I send you the heartiest greetings, my dearest friend in my 
native city, and hope that you will have passed the few days 
there in social enjoyments with my excellent friends. If you 
wish to go to Nordheim, and to remain there for a short time, 
I have nothing to object. If you intend in your quiet hours 
to occupy yourself with the manuscript that is in Soret’s hands, 
I shall be all the better pleased, as I do not wish it to be published 
soon, but shall be glad to go through it with you and correct 
it. Its value will be increased if I can attest that it is con¬ 
ceived perfectly in my spirit. More I do not say, but leave 
the rest to yourself, and expect to hear further. Of your other 
friends I have not spoken to one since the receipt of your letter. 

Your hearty well-wisher, 

J. W. VON Goethe. 

Weimar, i2tb October 1830. 


Third Letter 

The lively impression which you received from the remarkable 
bust, and the colours it produced—the desire to obtain it—the 
pleasant adventure you achieved on that account, and the 
kind thought of making me a present of it,—all this shows 
how thoroughly you are penetrated with the grand primitive 
phenomenon which here appears thoroughly revealed. This 
idea—this feeling, with all its fruitfulness, will accompany you 
through your whole life, and will manifest itself in various 
productive ways. Error belongs to libraries, truth to the 
human mind—books may be increased by books, while the 
intercourse with living primitive laws gratifies the mind th.at 
can embrace the simple, disentangle the perplexed, and enlighten 
the obscure. 
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If your Daemon again brings you to Weimar, you shall see 
the image standing in a strong clear sun, where beneath the 
calm blue of the transparent face the thick mass of the breast 
and the epaulettes go through the ascending and descending 
scale of every shade from the strongest ruby*red. As the 
granite head of Memnon utters sounds, so does this glass figure 
produce a coloured halo. Here we see the hero victorious 
even for the Theory of Colours. Receive my warmest thanks 
for this unexpected confirmation of a doctrine I have so much 
at heart. 

With your me<ial, too, you have doubly and trebly enriched 
my cabinet. My attention has been called to a man called 
Dupre, an excellent sculptor, brassfounder, and medallist. He 
it was who modelled and cast the likeness of Henry IV on the 
Pont-Neuf. Being stimulated by the medal you sent me, I 
looked over the rest of my collection, and found sorr>e very 
excellent ones of the same name, and others probably by the 
same hand, so that your gift has afforded me a pleasant impulse. 

As for ray Metamorphosis with Sorct’s translation, we have 
only reached the fifth sheet, and I long doubted whether I should 
curse or bicss this undertaking, but now I again find myself 
forced back to the contemplation of organic nature; I am 
pleased, and willingly pursue my task. The maxims I have 
entertained for forty years arc still valid—they serve as guide 
through the whole labyrinth of the comprehensible to the very 
limit of the incomprehensible, where, after much profit, one 
may reasonably stop. No philosopher of the old or new world 
has been able to reach any further. More can scarcely be 
said in writing. 

J. W. VON Goethe. 

During my stay at Nordheim, which I did not reach till the 
end of October, having stopped some time at Frankfort and 
Cassel, every circumstance combined to make my return to 
Weimar desirable. 

Goethe had not approved of a speedy publication of my 
Conversattons, hence a successful opening of a purely literary 
career was not to be thought of. 

I hcn the sight of her whom I had ardently loved for many 
years, and the feeling of her great qualities, which w^ every 
day renewed, excited in me the desire of a speedy union, and 
the wish for a secure subsistence. 

Under these circumstances I received a message from Weimar, 
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by order of the Grand Duchess, and hailed it with delight, as 
may be seen by the following letter to Goethe: 

(The letter announced that he bad changed his mind about not 
returning to Weimar, and )iad accepted an ofler. from the Grand 
Duchess, of the post of tutor to the young Prince.] 

On the afternoon of the 20th of November I left Nordheim. 
and set otf for Gottingen, which I reached at dusk. 

In the evening, at the table d'hote, when the landlord heard 
that I had come from Weimar and was on my way back, he 
calmly told me that the great poet Goethe bad hud to undergo 
a severe misfortune in his old age, since, according to the papers 
of the day, his only son had died of paralysis, in Italy. 

I passed a sleepless night. The event which affected me so 
nearly was constantly before my eyes. The following days and 
nights, which 1 passed on the road, and in Miihlhausen and 
Gotha, were no better. Being alone in the carriage, under 
the influence of the gloomy November days, and in desert 
fields, where there was no external object to distract my atten¬ 
tion or to cheer me, 1 in vain endeavoured to fix upon other 
thoughts. While among the people at the inns, I constantly 
heard of the mournful event which so nearly affected myself, 
as one of the novelties of the day. 

I reached tlie last station before Weimar, on Tuesday, 
the 23rd of November, at six o’clock in the evening. 

I just greeted the people at my residence, and then set off 
at once for Goethe’s house. I first went to Frau von Goethe. 
I found her already in mourning, but calm and collected, and 
wc had a great deal to say to each other. 

Thursday, November 25, 1830. 

This morning Goethe sent me some books, which had arrived 
as presents for me from English and German authors. 

At noon I went to dine with him. I found him looking at a 
portfolio of engravings and drawings, which had been offered 
him for sale. He told me he had had the pleasure that morning 
of a visit from the Grand Duchess, to whom he liad mentioned 
my return. 

Frau von Goethe joined us, and wc sat down to dinner. 1 was 
obliged to give an account of my travels. I spoke of Venice. 
Milan, Genoa; and he seemed particularly interested about the 
family of the English consul there. I then spoke of Geneva: 
and he asked with sympathy after the Soret family, and Herr 
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von Bonstetten. He wished for a particular description of the 
latter, which I gave him as well as I could. 

After dinner, I was pleased that Goethe began to speak of 
my Conversaltons. 

“It must be your first work,” said he; “and we will not let 
it go till the whole is complete, and in order.” 

Still, Goethe appeared to me unusually silent to-day, and 
often lost in thought, which I feared was no good sign. 

Tuesday, November 30, JS30. 

Last Friday, we were thrown into no small anxiety. Goethe 
was seiaed with a violent hremorrhage in the night, and was 
near death all the day. He lost, counting the vein they opened, 
six pounds of blood, which is a great quantity, considering that 
he is eighty years old. However, the great skill of his physician, 
Ilofrath Vogel, and his incomparable constitution, have saved 
him this time; so that he recovers rapidly, has once more an 
excellent appetite, and sleeps again all night. Nobody is 
admitted, and he is forbidden to speak; but his ever active 
mint! cannot rest; he is already thinking of his work. This 
morning. I received from him the following note, written in 
bed. with a lead pencil; 

■'Have the goodness, my best doctor, to look once again at 
the accompanying poems, with which you arc familiar, and to 
rearrange the others which arc new, so as to adapt them to 
tlieir place in tlie whole. Faust shall presently follow. 

“ In hope of a happy meeting, 

“Goethe. 

‘Weimar, jolh Koveiabcr, 

On Goethe’s complete recovery, which soon followed, he 
flcvotccl his W'holf attention to the first act of Fansl^ and to 
completion of the fourth volume of Dichtung und Wahrhat. 

He wished me to examine his short unpublished papers, and 
to look through his journals and letters, that wc might know 
how to proceed with the new edition. 


r 


1831 

[Tbe entry for January t consists entirely of particulars of 
EckcimaDD's scheme (or the pubheatioo of Gocthe*scorrespondence.} 

To-day, after dinner, I discussed this matter witli Goethe, 
point by point, and he gave his assent to my suggestions. 
my Nvill/' said he, ** I will appoint you editor of these papers, 
and thus show that we have perfectly agreed as to the method 
to be observed.'^ 


Wednesday^ February 9, 1831, 

Yesterday 1 continued reading Voss's inire with the Prince, 
and made to myself several remarks on the subject of that book. 

[Those were to tlie eSect that, compared with TAe V^icat of Wake^ 
field (to which it bore resemblance), the poem showed a narrow 
outlook; and that the hexameter was too pretentious for the subject.J 

To*day, at dinner, 1 talked over this point with Goethe. 
“The earlier editions of the poem/' said he, “arc far belter in 
that respect, and 1 remember that I read it aloud with pleasure. 
Afterwards Voss touched it up a great deal, and, from his 
technical crotchets, spoiled the case and nature of the verse. 
Indeed, nowadays technicalities are everything, and the critics 
begin to torment themselves—whether in a rhyme an s should 
be followed by an s, and not an s by a ‘double s.' If I w'cre 
young and bold enough, I would purposely offend against all 
these technical whims; I would employ alliteration, assonance, 
false rhyme, and anything else that came into my head, but 
I would keep the main point in view, and endeav'our to say such 
good things that everybody would be tempted to read them and 
to learn them by heart." 


Fnday, February ii, 1831. 

To-day, at dinner, Goethe told me he had begun the fourth 
act of Faust, and thus intended to proceed, which pleased me 
highly. He then spoke with great praise of Carl Schonc. a 
young philologist of Leipzig, who had written a work on the 
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costumes in the tragedies of Euripides, and who, notwith¬ 
standing his great learning, had displayed no more of it than 
was necessary for his purpose. 

“I like to see,'’ said Goethe, “how, with a productive sense, 
he goes to the point at once, while other modern philologists 
give themselves far too much trouble about technicalities and 
long and short syllables. 

It is always a sign that a time is unproductive when it 
goes so much into technical minutia:; and thus also it is a sign 
that an individual is unproductive when he occupies himself 
in a like manner. 

“Then there are other faults that act as impediments. Thus, 
in Count Platen there are nearly all the chief requisites of a 
good poet—imagination, invention, intellect, and productive¬ 
ness, he possesses in a high degree; he also shows a thoroughly 
technical cultivation, and a study and earnestness, to be found 
in few others. With him, however, his unhappy polemical 
tendency is a hindrance. 

“That amid the grandeur of Naples anti Rome he could not 
forget the miserable trivialities of German literature, is un¬ 
pardonable in so eminent a talent. The RomaniicCEdipus shows 
that, especially with regard to technicalities, Platen was just 
the man to write the best German tragedy; but as, in thi.s 
piece, he has used the tragic niotijs for purposes of parody, 
how will he write a tragedy in good earnest? 

“And then (what is not enough kept in mind) these quarrels 
occupy the thoughts; the images of our foes are like ghosts 
that intercept all free production and cause great disorder in 
a nature already sufficiently susceptible. Lord Byron was 
ruined by his polemic tendency; and Platen .should, for the 
honour of German literature, quit for ever so unprofitable 
a path.” 


Saturday, Fcbnj.ary u, 1831. 

I liave been reading the New Testament, and tliinking of a 
picture Goethe lately showed me: Christ walking on the water, 
and Peter coming towards liim on the waves and beginning to 
sink in a moment of faint-heartedness. 

“This,” said Goethe, “is one of the most beautiful legends, 
and one I love better than any. It expresses the noble doctrine 
that man, through faith and hearty courage, will come off 
victor in the most difficult enterprises, while he may be ruined 
by the least paroxysm of doubt.” 


I 
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Sunday, February 13, 1831. 

Dined with Goethe. He told me he was going on with the 
fourth act of Faust, and had satisfied himself with the beginning. 

“I had,” said he, “long since the v>hat, as you know, but 
was not quite satisfied about the h<no\ hence it is the more 
pleasant that good thoughts have come to me. 

“I will now go on inventing, to supply the whole gap, from 
the Helena to the fifth act, which is finished, and will write down 
a detailed plan, that I may work with comfort and security 
on those parts that first attract me. 

“This act acquires quite a peculiar character, so that, like an 
mdependent little world, it does not touch the rest, and is 
only connected with the whole by a slight reference to what 
precedes and follows.” 

“It will tlien,” said I, “be perfectly in character with the 
rest; for, in fact, Auerbach’s cellar, the witches’ kitchen, the 
Blocksberg, the Imperial Diet, the masquerade, the paper- 
money, the laboratory, the classical Walpurgis Night, the Helena, 
are all of them little independent worlds, which, each being 
complete in itself, do indeed work upon each other, yet come 
but little in contact. The great point with the poet is to 
express a manifold world, and he uses the story of a celebrated 
hero merely as a sort of thread on which he may string what he 
pleases. 'I his is the case with 67 / Dias and the Odyssey. 

“You are perfectly right,” said Goethe; “and the <»nly 
matter of importance is, that the single masses should be 
clear and significant, while the whole always remains incommen¬ 
surable—and even on tliat account, like an unsolved problem, 
constantly lures mankind to study it again and again.” 

I then spoke of a letter from a young soldier, whom I and 
other friends had advised to go into foreign service, and who 
now, not being pleased with his situation abroad, blunies all 
those who advised him. 

“Advice is a strange matter,” said Goethe; “and looking 
about the world long enough to see how the most judicious 
enterprises fail and the most absurd often succeed, breeds dis¬ 
inclination to give advice to anybody. At bottom, too, there 
is a confinement with respect to him who asks advice, and a 
presumption in him who gives it. A person should only give 
advice in matters where he will co-operate. If anybody asks 
me for good advice, I say I am ready to give it, but only on 
condition that he will promise me not to take it.” 

The conversation turned on the New Testament, and I 
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mentioned that I had been reading again the passage where 
Llinst walks on the sea, and Peter meets him. 

“ VVhen a person has not for some time read the Evangelists " 
said I, he is always astonished at the moral grandeur of the 
figures. We find in the lofty demands made upon our moral 
power of will a sort of categorical imperative." 

Especially,” said Goethe, “you find the categorical impcra- 
tive of faith; which, indeed, Mohammed carried still further.” 

Altogether,” said I, “the Evangelists, if you look closely 
into them, are full of differences and contradictions; and the 
books must have gone through strange revolutions of destiny 
before they were brought together in the form in which we 
have them now.” 

” It is like trying to drink out a sea,” said Goethe, “to enter 
into a historical and critical examination of them. It is the 
best way, without further ado, to adhere to that which is set 
down, and to appropriate so much as can be used for moral 
strengthening and culture. However, it is pleasant to get a 
dear notion of the localities, and I can recommend to you 
nothing better than Rohr's admirable book on Palestine. The 
late Grand Duke was so pleased with this book, that he bought 
It twice, giving the first copy to the library, after he had read 
it, and keeping the other always by him.” 

I wondered that the Grand Duke should take an interest in 
such matters. 

” Therein,” said Goethe, “he was great. He was interested 
m cverytliing of any importance, in whatever department. He 
was always progressive, and sought to domesticate with himself 
all the good inventions and institutions of his time. If any¬ 
thing failed, he spoke of it no more. I often thought how I 
should f.xcuse to him this or that failure; but he always ignored 
it ill the checrfullesi way, and was immediately engaged with 
some new plan. This was a greatness peculiar to his own 
nature; not acquired, but innate.” 

We looked, after dinner, at some engravings after the most 
modern artists, especially in the ]and.scapc department; and wc 
remarked with pleasure that nothing false could be detected. 

■'For ages there has been so much good in the world,” said 
Goethe, “that there is no reason to wonder when it produces 
good in its turn.” 

‘•'i'he worst of it is,” said I. “that there arc so many false 
doctrines, and lliat a young talent does not know to what saint 
he shouhl devote himself.” 
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"We have proofs of that," said Goethe. “Wc have seen 
whole generations ruined or injured by false maxims, and have 
also suffered ourselves. Then there is the facility nowadays 
of universally diffusing every' error by means of printing. 'I hough 
a critic may think better after some years, and diffuse among 
the public his better convictions, his false doctrine has operated 
meanwhile, and will in future like a spreading weed continue 
to work along with what is good. My only consolation is, that 
a really great talent is not to be led astray or spoiled.” 

We looked further at the engravings. “These are really 
good things," said Goethe. “You have before you the works 
of very fair talents, who have learned something, and have 
acquired no little taste and art. Still, something is wanting in 
all these pictures—the Manly. Take notice of this word, and 
underscore it. The pictures lack a certain urgent power; which 
in former ages was generally expressed, but in which the present 
age is deficient, and that with respect not only to painting but 
to all the other arts also. We have a more weakly race, of 
which we cannot say whether it is so by its origin, or by a more 
weakly training and diet." 

“We see here,” said I, “how' much in art depends on a great 
personality, which indeed was common enough in earlier ages. 
When, at Venice, we stand before the works of Titian and Paul 
Veronese, we feel the powerful mind of these men, both in their 
first conception of the subject, and in the final execution. Their 
great enercetic feeling has penetrated all parts of the picture; 
and this higher power of the artist’s personality expands our 
ovvn nature, and elevates us above ourselves, when we con¬ 
template sucli works. This manly mind of which you speak is 
also to be found especially in the "landscapes of Rubens. They 
indeed consist merely of trees, soil, water, rocks, and clouds; 
but his own bold temperament has penetrated into the forms; 
and thus while we sec familiar nature we see it penetrated by the 
|>ower of the artist, and reproduced according to his views." 

Certainly,” said Goethe, "personality is everything in art 
and poetry; yet there are many weak personages among the 
modern critics w’lio do not admit this, but look upon a great 
personality in a work of poetry or art merely as a kind of 
trifling appendage. 

'However, to feel and respect a great personality one must 
be something oneself. All who denied the sublime to Euripides 
were either poor wretches incapable of comprehcndin«^ such 
sublimity, or shameless charlatans who by their presumption 
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wished to make more of themselves—and really did make 
more of themselves than they were.” 

Monday, February 14, 1831. 

Dined with Goethe. He had been reading the memoirs of 
General Rapp; through which the conversation turned upon 
Napoleon, and the feelings that must have been experienced 
by Madame Letitia at finding herself the mother of so powerful 
a family. 

Talent is indeed not hereditary, but it requires an apt physical 
substratum: and then it is by no means unimportant whether 
one is the first or the last bom, nor whether one is the issue ' 
of strong and young, or weak and old parents.* 

“It is remarkable,” said I, "that, of all talents, the musical 
shows itself earliest; so that Mozart in his fifth, Beethoven in 
his eighth, and Hummel in his ninth year, astonished all near 
them by their performance and compositions.” 

"The musical talent,” said Goethe, “may well show itself 
earliest of any; for music is something innate and internal, 
which needs little nourishment from without, and no experience 
drawn from life. Really, however, a phenomenon like that of 
Mozart remains an inexplicable prodigy. But how would the 
Divinity find cverj'whcrc opportunity to do wonders, if He did 
not sometimes try His powers on extraordinary' individuals, 
at whom we stand astonislied and cannot understand whence 
they come?” 


Tuesday, Fcbni.try 15, 1831. 

Dined with Goethe. I told him about the tlicatrc; he praised 
the piece given yesterday — Henry III, by Dumas—as very 
excellent, but naturally found that such a dish would not 
suit the public. 

■' I should not,” said he, "have ventured to give it, when I 
was director; for I remember well what trouble wc had to 
smuggle upon the public the Constant Prince,^ which has far 
more general human intcre.st, is more poetic, and in fact lies 
much nearer to us. than Henry III.” 

I spoke of the Grand Cophta, which I had been lately re- 
{)cru.sing. I talked over the sccne.< one by one, and at last 
expressed a wish to see it once on the stage. 

’ This parj(^aph is not in quotation marks. It is perhaps a summary 
of what was between tlie two. 

* El Prineype CansUinte, by Calderon.—J. O. 
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“I am pleased,” said Goethe, "that you like that piece, 
and find out what I have worked into it. It was indeed no 
little labour to make an entirely real fact first poetical, and 
then theatrical. And yet you will grant that the whole is 
properly conceived for the stage. Schiller also was very partial 
to It; and we gave it once, when it had a brilliant effect with 
better-class people. But it is not for the public in general; 
the crimes of which it treats have about them an apprehensive 
character, which produces an uncomfortable feeling in the 
people. Its bold character places it, indeed, in the sphere of 
Clara Cazul; and the French poet might really envy me for 
taking from him so good a subject. I say so good a subject, 
because it is in truth not merely of moral, but also of great 
historical significance; the fact immediately preceded the French 
Revolution, and was to a certain extent its foundation. Tlie 
Queen, through being implicated in that unlucky story of the 
necklace, lost her dignity, and was no longer respected; so 
that she lost, in the eyes of the people, the ground where she 
was unassailable. Hate injures nobody; it is contempt that 
casts men down. Kotzebue had been hated long; but before 
the student dared to use his dagger upon him, it was necessary 
for certain journals to make him contemptible.” 


Thursday, rebruary i?. 1831. 

Dined with Goethe. I brought him his Residence at Carlsbad, 
for the year 1807, which I had finished revising that morning! 
We spoke of wise passages, which occur there as hasty remarks 
of the day. 

"People always fancy,” said Goethe, laughing, "that we 
must become old to become wise; but, in truth, as years advance, 
it is hard to keep ourselves as wise as we were. Man becomes! 
indeed, in the different stages of his life, a different being; but 
he cannot say that he is a better one, and in certain matters he 
is as likely to be right in his twentieth as in his sixtieth year. 

■' We see the world one way from a plain, another way from 
the heights of a promontory, another from the glacier fields of 
the primary mountains. We see, from one of these points, a 
larger piece of world than from the other; but that is all, and 
w'c cannot say that we see more truly from any one than from 
the rest. When a writer leaves monuments on the different 
steps of his life, it is chiefly important that he should have 
an innate foundation and good will; that he should, at each step 
have seen and felt clearly, and that, without any secondary 
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aims, he should have said distinctly and truly what has passed 
in his mind. Then will his writings, if they were right at the 
step where they originated, remain always right, however the 
writer may develop or alter himself in after times. 

“Lately, I found a piece of waste paper which I read. ‘Hm,’ 
said I to myself, ‘what is written there is not so bad; you do 
not think otherwise, and would not have expressed yourself 
very differently.’ But when I looked closely at the leaf, it 
was a fragment from my own works. For, as I am always 
striving onwards, I forget what I have written, and soon regard 
my productions as something foreign.” 

I asked about Faust, and what progress he had made with it. 

“That,” said Goethe, “will not again let me loose. I daily 
think and invent more and more of it. I have now had the 
whole m.inuscript of the second part stitched together, that 
it may lie a palpable mass before me. The place of the yet- 
lacking fourth act I have filled with white paper; and un¬ 
doubtedly what is finished will allure and urge me to complete 
what has yet to be <lone. There is more than people think 
in these matters of sense, and we must aid the spiritual by all 
manner of devices.” 

He sent for the stitched Faust, and I was surprised to see how 
much he had written; for a good folio volume was before me. 

“And all,” said I, “has been done in the six years that I 
have been here; and yet, amid so many other occupations, 
you could have devoted but little time to it. We see bow much 
a work grows, even if we add something only now and then!” 

“That is a conviction that strengthens with age,” said 
Goethe; “while youth believes all must be done in a single 
day. If fortune favour, and I continue in good health, I hope 
in the next spring months to get a great way on with tlie fourth 
act. It was, as you know, invented long since; but the othci 
parts have, in course of execution, grown so much, that 1 
can now use only the outline of my first invention, and must 
fill out this introduced portion so as to make it of a piece with 
the rest.” 

“A far richer world is displayed,” said I, “in this second 
part than in the first." 

“I should think so,” said Goethe. “The first part is almost 
entirely subjective; it proceeded entirely from a perplexed im* 
[lassioned individual, and his semi-darkness is probably highly 
pic.ising to mankind. But in the second part there is scarcely 
anything of the subjective; here is seen a higher, broader, 
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dearer, more passionless world, and he who has not looked 
about him and had some experience will not know what to 
make of it.” 

“There will be found exercise for thought,” said I; ‘‘some 
learning may also be needful. I am glad that I have read 
Schelling’s little book on the Cabiri, and that I now know the 
drift of that famous passage in the Walpurgis Night.” 

“I have always found,” said Goethe, laugliing, ‘‘that it is 
well to know something.” 


h'riday, February 1831. 

Dined with Goethe. We talked of different forms of govern¬ 
ment; and it was remarked what difficulties an excess of 
liberalism presents, as it calls forth the demands of individuals, 
and, from the quantity of wishes, raises uncertainty as to which 
should be satisfied. In the long run, over*great goodness, 
mildness, and moral delicacy, will not do, while underneath 
there is a mixed and sometimes vicious world to manage and 
hold in respect. 

It was also remarked that the art of governing is a great 
m^her, requiring the whole man, and that it is tlicreforc not 
well for a ruler to have too strong tendencies for other affairs— 
as, for instance, a predominant inclination for the fine arts; 
since thus not only the interest of the Prince but also the 
powers of the State must be withdrawn from more necessary 
matters. A predominating love for the fine arts better suits 
rich private persons. 

Goethe told me that his Metamorphosis ojPlants, with Soret’s 
translation, was going on well; and that, in his supplementary 
labours on tliese subjects, particularly on the “Spiral,” quite 
unexpected favourable things ha<l come to his aid from without. 

“We have,” said he, “as you know, been busy with this 
translation for more tlian a year: a thousand hindrances have 
come in our way; tlie cnter])risc has often come to an alysolute 
standstill, and I have often cursed it in silence. But now I 
can do reverence to all these hindrances; for during these delays 
things have ripened abroad among other excellent men, so that 
they now bring the best grist to my mill, advance me beyond 
all conception, and will bring my work to a conclusion I could 
not have imagined a year ago. The like has often happened 
to me in life; and such cases lead to belief in a higher influence, 
in something damonic, which we adore wiiliout tr\'in'» to 
explain further.” ® 
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Saturday, February 19, 1831, 

Dined at Goethe’s, with Hofrath Vogel. A pamphlet on 
the island ol Heligoland had been sent to Goethe; he read it 
with great interest, telling us what was most important. 

After wc had talked about this very peculiar locality, con* 
versation took a medical turn; and V'^ogel told us, as the 
news of the day, how the natural smallpox, in defiance of all 
inoculation, had again broken out in Eisenach, and had carried 
off many in a short time. 

“Nature,” said Vogel, “plays us a trick every now and 
then; and we must watch her very closely, if our theory is to 
keep pace with her. Inoculation was thought so sure and 
infallible, that a law was made to enforce it. But now this 
Eisenach affair, where the persons who have been inoculated 
are nevertheless attacked by the natural smallpox, casts a 
suspicion on the infallibility of the remedy, and weakens the 
motive for observing the law.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Goethe, “I am against any departure 
from the strict law for inoculation, since these trifling ex¬ 
ceptions are nothing in comparison with the great benefits it 
confers.” 

"I am of the same opinion,” said V'ogcl, “and would even 
maintain that in all cases where the natural disease is not 
prevented by the artificial one. the inoculation has been im¬ 
perfect. For inoculation to have a protective power it must 
be strong enough to produce fever. .Mere irritation of the 
skin without fever will not suffice. I have this day proposed 
in council that a stronger inoculation for the smallpox shall 
be incumbent on all the parties throuchout the country who 
have to perform it.” 

■ I hope that your proposal has been carried,” said Goethe. 

■ ln<lccd I am always for a rigid adherence to a law; especially 
at a time like ours, when out of weakness and excessive liberality 
too muclj is always beinu conceded.” 

It was then remarked tliat we were beginning to be too gentle 
and lax with regard to the responsibility of criminals, and 
that medical testimony and opinion often had the effect of 
making the criminal evade the penalty he had incurred. On 
tliis occasion Vogel praised a young physician, who liad always 
shown strcngtli of character in such cases, and who lately, 
when tlie court was in doubt whether a certain infanticide 
was responsible or not, had given his testimony that she 
iinqucsiionahly was so. 
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Sunday, February 20, 1831. 

Dined with Goethe. He told me lie had tested my observation 
on the blue shadows in the snow, vu. that they were produced 
by the reflection of the blue sky, and that he acknowledged 
its correctness. “ But both causes niay, however, co-operate,” 
said he, ‘‘and the demand excited by the yellowish 

light may strengthen the appearance of the blue.” This I 
willingly conceded, and rejoiced that Goethe at last agreed 
with roe. ^ 

I am sorry,” said I, “that I did not on the spot write down 
the observations on colour which I made at Monte Rosa and 
Mont Blanc. 'Jhe chief result, however, was, that at a dis¬ 
tance of from eighteen to twenty miles, in the brightest noon¬ 
day sun, the snow appeared yellow and even reddish—while 
the dark parts of tlic mountains, which were free from snow 
stood out in the most decided blue. This phenomenon did 
not surprise me, as I could have predicted that the semi¬ 
transparent mass which intervened would give a deep yellow 
tone to the white snow as it reflected the noonday sun; never¬ 
theless, it pleased me, as it fully confuted the erroneous opinion 
of some scientific persons, that the air has the property of 
giving a blue colour. For if the air had been blue of itself, 
the snow, for a space of twenty miles—that is to say, the distance 
between me and Monte Rosa—must have appeared bright blue 
or a whitish blue, and not yellow and a yellowish red.” ^ 

This observation,” said Goethe, ‘‘is important, and com¬ 
pletely confutes every error.” 

In fact, said I, the doctrine of the dense medium is so 
simple that the belief that it can be communicated to another 
m a few days is a natural mistake. The difficulty is to apply 
the law, and to recognize a primitive phenomenon in phenomena 
that arc conditioned and concealed a thousand diflerent ways ” 

‘ I would compare it,” said Goethe, “to whist, the laws and 
rules of which are very easy to teach, but which must be played 
a long time before a player can become a master. .Altogether 
we learn nothing from mere hearing, and he who does not take 
an active pan m certain subjects knows them but half and 
superficially.” 

Goethe then told me of the book of a young scientist, which 
he could not help praising, on account of the clearness of his 
descriptions, w hile he pardonc<l him for his teleological tendency 
“It is natural to man,” said Goethe, “to regard himself as 
the final cause of creation, and to consider all other things 
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merely in relation to himself so far as they are of use to him. 
He makes himself master of the vegetable and animal world; 
and, while he claims other creatures as a fitting diet, he acknow¬ 
ledges his God, and praises His goodness in this paternal care. 
He takes milk from the cow, honey from the bee, wool from 
the sheep; and while he gives these things a purpose which is 
useful to himself, he believes that they were made on that 
account. Nay, he cannot conceive that even the smallest herb 
was not made for him; and if he has not yet ascertained its 
utility, he believes that he may discover it in future. 

“Then, too, as man thinks in general, so docs he always 
think in particular, and he does not fail to transfer his ordinary 
views from life into science, and to ask the use and purpose 
of every single part of our organic being. 

“This may do for a time, and he may get on so for a time in 
.science; but he will soon come to phenomena where this small 
view will not be sufficient, and wliere, if he does not take a 
higher stand, he will soon be involved in mere contradictions. 

“The utility-teachers say that oxen have horns to defend 
themselves; but I ask, why is the sheep without any—and 
when it has them, why arc they twisted about the cars so as 
to answer no purpose at all? 

"If. on the other hand, I say the ox defends himself with his 
iiorns because he has them, it is quite a different matter. 

“The question as to the purpose—the question H'Aere/orr?—is 
completely unscientific. But we get on farther with the question 
How? For if I ask hmo has the ox horns, I am led to study 
his organization, and learn at the same time why the lion has 
no horns, and cannot have any. 

“Tims, man has in his skull two hollows \%hich are never 
filled up. The question irhert/ore could not take us far in 
this case: but the question hoic informs me that the.se hollows 
are remains of the animal skull, which are found on a larger 
scale in inferior organization, and are not quite obliterated in 
man, witli all his eminence.* 

“The teachers of utility would think that they lost their 
God if they did not worship Him who gave the ox horns to 
<lefend itself. But I hope I may be allowed to worship Him 
who. in the abundance of His cre.ation, was great enough, after 
making a thousan<l kinds of plants, to make one more, in which 
all the rest should be comprised; and after a thousand kinds of 
animals, a being comprising them all—man. 

’A jjhintncnng of D.irwjnisfn. Possibly dcrivcsl from Lain.'irck. 
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“Let people serve Him who gives to the beast his fodder, 
and to man meat and drink as much as he can enjoy. But I 
worship Him who has infused into the world such a power of 
production, that, when only the millionth part of it comes out 
into life, the world swarms with creatures to such a degree 
that war, pestilence, fire, and water cannot prevail against 
them. That is my God!" 


Monday, February 21, 1831. 

Goethe praised Schclling’s last discourse, with which he had 
calmed the students at Munich. 

“ It is thoroughly good,” said he; “and we rejoice once again 
at the fine talent we have long known and revered. In this 
case he had an excellent subject and a worthy purpose, and his 
success has been as great as possible. If the same could be 
said of the subject and purpose of his work on the Cabiri, that 
would claim praise from us also, since also he has displayed in it 
his rhetorical talent and art.” 

Schelling's Cabtri brought the conversation to the classic 
VValpurgis Night, and the difference between this and the 
scenes on the Brocken in the first part. 

“The old Walpurgis Night,” said Goethe, “is monarchical, 
since the devil is there respected throughout as a decided chief. 
But the classic Walpurgis Night is thoroughly republican; since 
all stand on a plain near one another, so that each is as promi¬ 
nent as his associates, and nobody is subordinate or troubled 
about the rest.” 

“.Moreover,” said I, “in the classic assembly all are sharply- 
outlined individualities; while, on the German Hlocksberg, each 
individuality is lost in the general witch-mass.” 

“Therefore,” said Goethe, “ .Mephistopheles knows what i.s 
meant when the Homunculus speaks to him of Thessalian 
witches. A connoisseur of antiquity will have something 
suggested by these words, while to the unlearned it remains 
a mere name.” 

“Antiquity,” said I, “must be very living to you, else you 
could not make all these figures step so freshly into life, and 
treat them with such freedom as you do.” 

“ Without a lifelong occupation with plastic art,” said Goethe, 
“ it would not have been possible to me. The difficulty was in ob¬ 
serving due moderation amid such plenty, and avoiding all figures 
that did not perfectly fit into my plan. I made, for instance, no 
use of the Minotaur, the Harpies, and certa-n other monsters.” 
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“But what you have exhibited in that night,” said I, “is so 
grouped, and fits so well together, that it can be easily recalled 
by the imagination and made into a picture. The painters will 
certainly not allow such good subjects to escape them; and I 
especially hope to see Mephistoplieles among the Phorcyades, 
when he tries the famous mask in profile.” 

“There are a few pleasantries there,” said Goethe, “which 
will more or less occupy the world. Suppose the French are 
the first to perceive HtUna, and to see what can be done with 
It for the stage. They will spoil the piece as it is; but they will 
make a wise use of it for their own purposes, and that is all we 
can expect or desire. To Phorcyas they will certainly add a 
chorus of monsters, as is indeed already indicated in one 
passage.” 

■' It would be a great matter,” said I, “if a clever poet of the 
romantic school treated the piece os an opera throughout, and 
Rossini collected all his great talent for a grand composition, 
to produce an effect with the Heleua. It affords opportunities 
for magnificent scenes, surprising transformations, brilliant 
costumes, and charming ballets, which are not easily to he 
found elsewhere; not to mention that this abundance of 
sensible material rests on the foundation of an ingenious fable 
that could scarcely be excelled.” 

“We will wait for what the gods bring us,” said Goethe; 
“such things arc not to be hurried. The great matter is for 
people to enter into it, and for managers, poets, and composers 
to sec their advantage in it.” 


Tuesday, February 2t, 1831. 

Upper-Consistorial Counsellor Schwabe met me in the street. 
I walked with him a little way; he told me of his manifold 
occupations, and thus I was enabled to look into the important 
sphere of action of this distinguished man. He said that he 
employe<l his spare hours in editing a little volume of new 
sermons; that one of his sclmol-books had lately been trans¬ 
lated into Danish, that forty thousand copies of it had been 
sold, and that it had been introduced into the best schools 
of Prussia. He begged me to visit him, which I gladly 
promised to do. 

.\i dinner with Goethe, I spoke of Schwabe, and Goethe 
agreed entirely with my praises of him. 

“The (irand Duchess,” said he, “values him highly: and, 
indeed, she always knows what people are worth. I shall have 
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him drawn for my collection of portraits; and you will do well 
to visit him, and ask lUm to permit the inclusion. 

“Visit him, and show sympathy in what he is doing and 
planning. It will be interesting for you to observe a sphere 
of action that cannot be rightly understood without closer 
intercourse with such a man." 


\Vcdncid.iy, February 23, 1831. 

Before dinner, while walking in the Erfurt road, I met Goethe, 
who stopped me and took me into his carriage. W’e went a 
good way by the fir wood, and talked about natural history. 

The mountains and hills were covered with snow; and I 
mentioned the great delicacy of the yellow, observing that at 
a distance of nine miles, with some density inteiwening, a dark 
surface rather appeared blue than a white one yellow. Goethe 
agreed with me, and we then spoke of the high significance of 
the primitive phenomena, behind which we believe the Deity 
may directly be discerned. 

“I ask not,' said Goethe, “whether this highest Being has 
reason and understanding, but I feel that He is Reason, is 
Understanding itself. Therewith are all creatures penetrated; 
and man has so much of it that he can recognize uarts of 
the Highest.” 

At table, there was mention of the efTorls of certain inquirers 
into nature, who, to penetrate the organic world, would ascend 
through mineralogy. 

1 his,” said Goethe, “is a great mistake. In the mineralogical 
world the simplest, in the organic world the most complex, is 
the most excellent. We see, too, that these two worlds have 
quite different tendencies, and that a stepwise progress from 
one to the other is by no means to be found.” 


Thursday, Frbniar>- 24, 1831. 

I read Goethe’s essay on Zahn in tiie \'iennese Jahrbucher, 
and was filled with admiration when I tliought of the premises 
which the writing of it presupposed. 

At dinner Goethe told me that Soret had been with him, 
and that they had made good progress with the translation of 
the Metamorphosis. 

“The difTiculty in nature,” said Goethe, “is to see the law 
where it is concealed from us, and not to be misled by pheno¬ 
mena that contradict our senses. For in nature there is much 
that contradicts our senses and is nevertheless true. That the 
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sun stands still, that he does not rise and set, but that the 
earth performs a diurnal revolution with incredible swiftness, 
contradicts the senses as much as anything; but yet no well- 
informed person doubts that this is the case. Thus, too, there 
are in the vegetable kingdom contradictory phenomena, by 
which we must be very careful not to be led into false ways.” 

Saturday, Febniary a6, 1831. 

[A vague soliloquy, beginning about the Theory of Colours, but 
wandering off into general moralixation.] 

Monday, February j8, 1831. 

[Another diffuse soliloquy (arising out of perusal of the MS. of the 
fourth volume of Goethe’s Life). It touches on the Daemonic; from 
connoi-sscurship of art it ascends to connoisscurship of the universe, 
and repeats the notion of an aristocracy of intellect necessary for 
comprehension of the Whole; then it traces the method, through 
Greek cosmogony and anthropomorjihic Christianity, to Spinoza; in 
whose higher point of view Goethe apparently came to rest.) 

Wednesday, March z, 1831. 

I dined with Goethe to-day; and, the conversation soon 
turning again on the Dimonic, he added remarks to define it 
more closely. 

“The Dxmonic is that which cannot be explained by 
Reason or Understanding; it lies not in my nature, but 1 
am subject to it.” 

“Napoleon," said I, “seems to have been of the dxmonic 
sort.” 

“He was so. tlioroughly and in the highe.st degree, so that 
scarce anyone is to be compared with him. Our late Grand 
Duke, too. was a dxmonic nature, full of unlimited power of 
action and unrest; so that his own dominion was too little for 
him, an«l the greatest would have been too little. Uxmonic 
beings of such .sort the Greeks reckoned among their demigods.” 
“Is not the Dxmonic.’’ said I. “perceptible in events also?” 

“ I’articularly, and indeed in all that we cannot explain by 
Reason and Understanding. It manifests itself in the most 
varied manner throughout nature—in the invisible as in the 
visible. Many creatures arc of a purely dxmonic kind; in 
many, parts of it are effective.” 

“Has not Mephistophcles.” said I, “dxmonic traits, too?” 

“ No, Mephisto[)heles is much too negative a being. The 
Dxmonic manifests itself in a thoroughly active power. Among 
artists it is found more among musicians—less among painters. 


T 
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In Paganini, it shows itself in a liigh degree; and it is thus he 
produces such great effects/' 

Thursday, March 3, 1831. 

At noon with Goethe. He w'as looking through some archi* 
tectural designs, and obserx'cd it required some courage to 
build palaces, as wc arc never certain how long one stone 
will remain upon another. 

“Those are most fortunate/' said he, “who live in tents; or 
who, like some Englishmen, are always going from one city and 
one inn to another, and find everywhere a good table ready." 

Sunday, March 6, 1831. 

At dinner talked on various subjects with Goethe. We spoke 
of cliildrcn and their naughty tricks; and he compared these to 
the stem-leaves of a plant, which fait away gradually of their own 
accord, and which need not be corrected with great severity. 

‘"Man," said he, “has various stages he must go through; 
and each brings with it its peculiar virtues and faults, which, 
in their epoch, are to be considered natural, and in a manner 
right. On the next step he is another man; there is no trace 
left of the earlier virtues or faults; but others have taken their 
place. And so on to the final transformation, as to which wc 
know not what we shall bc.“ 

After dinner, Goethe read me fragments, uhich he hud kept 
from 1775, of l{ansicursls Hochzeit (Hanswurst'.s Wedding). 
Kilian Brustflcck opens the piece with a monologue; in wliich 
he complains that Hanswurst's education, despite all his care, 
has come to no good. This scene, and all the rest, were written 
in the tone of Faust. A productive force, powerful even to 
wantonness, displayed itself in every line; and I could not 
but lament that it went so far beyond all bounds, that even 
the fragments cannot be communicated. 

Goethe read me the list of the dramatis personae, which nearly 
filled three pages, and were about a hundred in number. '1 here 
were all the nicknames imaginable; some of them so comic and 
ludicrous, that wc could not help laughing at them. Many 
referred to bodily defects, and distinguished a figure so that 
it came like life before the eye; others indicated the most 
various follies and vices, and afforded a deep look into the 
breadth of the immoral world. Had the piece been finished, 
people must have admired the invention that could combine 
such various symbolical figures in one single action. 

*0 
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“ It was not to be imagined that I could finish the piece ” 
said Goethe; “for it demanded a high degree of wanton daring: 
which I had at moments, but which did not in fact lie in the 
serious tenor of my nature, and on which I could not depend. 
Then in Germany our circles are too limited for one to come 
forward with such an undertaking. On a broad ground, like 
Paris, such eccentricities might be ventured—a Berangcr bcin" 
possible there, and quite impossible at Frankfort or Weimar.” 


Tuesday. March 8. 1S31. 

Dined to-day with Goethe, who began by telling me that 
he had been reading Ivanhoe. 

“Walter Scott,” said he, “is a great talent; he has not his 
equal; and we need not wonder at the effect he produces on the 
whole reading world. He gives me much to think of; and I 
discover in him a wholly new art, with laws of its o\vn.” 

We spoke then of the fourth volume of the biography, and 
came upon the subject of the Djcmonic before we were aware. 

“In poetry,” said Goethe, “especially in what is unconscious, 
before which reason and understanding fall short, and which 
therefore protlu<-es effects far surpassing all conception, there 
is always something daemonic. 

“So is it with music, in the highest degree; for it stands so 
high that no unilerstanding can reach it, and an influence 
flows from it which masters all, and for which none can account. 
Hence, religious worsliip cannot dispense with it; it is one of 
tlic chief means of working upon men miraculously. Thus the 
D.vmonic loves to throw itself into significant individuals, 
especially when they are in high places, like Frederick and 
Peter the Great. 

“Our late (Jrand Duke had it to such a degree, that nobody 
coul<l resist him. lie had an attractive influence upon men 
by his mere tranquil pre.scncc, without needing even to show 
himself good-humoured and friendly. All that I undertook 
by his advice succeeded: so that, in cases where my own under¬ 
standing and reason were insufficient, I needed only to ask 
liim what was to be <!one: he gave me an answer instinctively, 
and 1 could always be sure of happy results. 

"He would have been enviable indeed if he could have 
possessed himself of my ideas and higher strivings; for when 
the dxmonic spirit forsook him, and only the human was left, he 
knew not how to set to work, and was much troubled at it. 

“In Byron, also, this element was probably active in a high 
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degree; so that he possessed great powers of attraction and 
women especially could not resist him.” 

“Into the idea of the Divine,*’ said I. by way of experiment, 
this active power which we name the Daemonic would not 
seem to enter.” 

“My good friend.” said Goethe, ‘‘what do we know of the 
idea of the Divine.? and what can our narrow ideas tell of the 
Highest Being? Should I, like a Turk, name it with a hundred 
names, I should still fall short, and, in comparison with such 
boundless attributes, have said nothing.” 


Wednesday, March 9. ia3i. 

Goethe continued to speak of Sir Waller Scott with the 
highest acknowledgment. 

*‘Wc read far too many poor things,” said he; “thus losing 
time, and gaming nothing. We should only read what we 
admire; as I did m my youth, and as now with Sir Walter 
Scott. I have just begun Hob Roy, and will read his best 
novels in succession. All is great—material, import, characters, 
execution; an<l then what infinite diligence in the preparatory 
studies! what truth of detail in the execution! U'e see, too, 
what English history is; and what a thing it is when such an 
mhentance falls to the lot of a clever poet. Our German 
history, in five volumes, is, on the other hand, sheer poverty; 
so that, after Goetz ton Bctliehin^en. writers went immcdi.ately 
into private life, giving us an Agnes Bernatirnn, and an Otio 
von H tllelsbaeh,^ which was really not much.” 

I said that I had been reading Daphnis and Chioe, in Courier’s 
translation. 

“That, also,” said Goethe, “is a masterpiece, which I have 
often read and admired; in which Understanding, Art, and 
Taste, appear at their highest point, and beside wliicli the 
good Virgil retreats somewhat into the background. 'I'hc land¬ 
scape is quite in the Poussin style, and appears behind the 
personages, finished with a very few strokes. 

"You know Courier found, in the Florentine Library, a new 
manuscript, containing the principal pass;ige of the poem which 
u-as not in the preceding editions. Now, I must acknowledge 
that I have always read and admired the poem in its imperfect 
state, unthout observing or feeling that the proper apex w.is 
wanting. But tliis may be a proof of the excellence of the 

’ Tliwc arc two plays written after tbe manner of Guelz: ilie first is bv 
t^junt Joseph von Tomoe; second, by Francis Babo.—J. o. 
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poem, since what we possessed satisfied us so completely that 
wc never thought of what was lacking.” 

After dinner, Goethe showed me a drawing by Coudray, of 
a fine door for the Domburg Castle, with a Latin inscription 
—signifying that he who entered should find friendly reception 
and entertainment and that to the passer-by a happy journey 
was wished. 

Goethe had translated this inscription into a German distich, 
and placed it as a motto over a letter lie had written in the 
summer of 1828, after the death of the Grand Duke, during his 
residence at Dornburg, to Colonel von Beulwitz. I had heard 
much in public of this letter, and was very glad when Goethe 
showed it me to-day, with the drawing of the door. 

Thursday, March xo, 1831. 

I read to-day, with the Prince, Goethe’s novel of the Tiger 
and the Lion‘; and while he was highly pleased, feeling the 
effect of a great art. I was no less so at taking a clear view of 
a finished composition. ....... 

Friday, March ii, iSji* 

At dinner with Gocthcj talked on various subjects. is 
a peculiarity of Walter Scott’s,” said he, ‘‘that his great talent 
in representing details often leads him into faults. Thus, in 
Ivanhoe, there is a scene where they arc seated at a tabic in a 
castic-hall, at night, and a stranger enters. Now, he is quite 
right in describing the stranger’s appearance and dress; but it 
is a fault that he goes to the length of describing his feet, shoes, 
and stockings. When wc sit down in the evening, and someone 
comes in, wc see only the upper part of his body. If I describe 
tlie feet, daylight enters at once, and the scene loses its 
nocturnal character." 

Goethe then continued to speak with great admiration of 
Sir Walter Scott. I requested him to put his views on paper; 
which he refused to do, remarking that Scott's art was so high 
that it is hard to give a public opinion about him. 

Monday, M.ircb 14, 163X. 

Dined with Goethe, and talked of several subjects. I had to 
tell him of the Dumb Girl of Portici, which had been represented 
the day before yesterday; when we said that a properly-grounded 
tnotive for a revolution was not shown at all, and that this very 

* Die ^iovetle. —J. O. 
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circumstance pleased people, since everybody could fill up the 
gap with something oflensive in his own city and country. 

“The whole opera," said Goethe, “is, in (act, a satire upon 
the people; (or, when it makes a public matter of a fislicr-girl’s 
amour, and calls the prince a tyrant because he marries a 
princess, it appears as absurd and ridiculous as possible." 

After dinner, Goethe showed me some drawings illustrative 
of Berlin phrases, in which the liveliest subjects were repre¬ 
sented : and we praised the moderation of the artist, in approach¬ 
ing caricature without actually going into it. 

Tuesday, March 15, 1831. 

(The first part of this entr>’ is a statement of Eckermann’s 
editorial work on Dichtung und Wahrheit. The re.st is nn account 
of what he said about Goethe's Xovelle at a dinner-party at the 
Prince's where borvt was present. Not inspired.) 

Wednesday, March 16, 1831. 

Dined with Goethe, to whom I brought back the fourth 
volume of his Life, and conversed much about it. 

We also spoke of the conclusion to IViUtam Tell \ and I 
expressed my wonder that Schiller should have committed the 
fault of lowering his hero by his unworthy conduct to the 
fugitive Duke of Suabia, whom lie judges severely while he 
boasts of his own deed. 

“It is scarcely conceivable,” said Goethe; “liut Schiller, like 
others, was subject to the influence of women; and, if he com¬ 
mitted such a fault, it was rather on account of this influence 
than from his own fine nature." 


Friday. March 18, 1831. 

Dined with Goethe. I brought him Daphnts and Chloe, 
which he wished to read once more. 

We spoke of higher maxims, whether it was good or pos.sible 
to communicate them to others. “The capacity of appre¬ 
hending what is high,” said Goethe, "is very rare; and therefore 
in common life a man does well to keep such things for himself, 
and only to give out so much as is needful to have some 
advantage against others." 

We touched upon the point that many men, especially critics 
and poets, wholly ignore true greatness, while they assign 
extraordinary value to mediocrity. 

“Man,” said Goethe, “recognizes and praises only what he 
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himself is capable of doing; and as certain people have their 
proper existence in the mediocre, they get a trick of thoroughly 
depreciating m literature anything that, while faulty, may have 
good points; so as to elevate the mediocre, which they praise 
to a greater eminence.” ’ 

We then spoke of the Theory of Colours, and of certain 
German professors who continue to warn their pupils against 
it as a great error. 

“I am sorry, for the sake of many a good scholar,” said 
Goethe; “but, for myself, it is quite indifferent; my theory is 
as old as the world, and cannot always be repudiated and 
set aside.” 

Goethe then told me that he was making good progress with 
his new edition of the Metamorphosis of Plants, and Soret’s 
translation—wliich was more and more felicitous. 

“ It will be a remarkable book,” said he, “as the most varied 
elements arc worked up into one whole. I have inserted passages 
from some important young German naturalists; and it is 
pleasing to see that such a good style has been formed among 
the better writers in Germany, that we cannot tell whether 
one or the other is speaking. However, the book gives me 
more trouble than I expected; and I was at first led into the 
undertaking almost against myself—but something dicmonic 
prevailed, which was not to be resisted.” 

“ You did well.” said I, “in yielding to such influences, for the 
dxmonic seems to be so powerful, that it is sure to carry its 
point at last.” 

■•Only,” replied Goethe, “man, in his turn, must cnileavour 
to carry his point against the Dxmonic; and in the present 
case I must try by all industry and toil to make my book as 
good as lies in my power, and as circumstances will allow. Such 
matters are in the same predicament as the game which the 
French call eorfilU, whore a great <Ieal is decided by the dice 
which arc thrown, but where it is left to the skill of the player 
to place the men well on the board.” 


SuDda>\ zo, 

Goethe told mo at table that he had been lately reading 
Dfip/tnis aftd Chloe. 

‘•'Ihc book/' said he, so bcautihil, that, amid the bad 
circumstances in which we live, we cannot retain the impression 
we receive from it, but are astonished anew cvcr>' time we road 
it. The clearest day prevails in it, and we think we are looking 
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at nothing but Hcrculanean pictures; while these paintings 
react upon the book, and assist our fancy as we read.” 

"I was much pleased,” said I, ‘‘at a certain isolation in which 
the whole is placed. There is scarcely a foreign allusion to take 
us out of those happy regions. Of the deities, Pan and the 
nymphs are alone active; any other is scarcely named, and still 
we see that these are quite enough for the wants of shepherds.” 

‘‘And yet, notwithsUinding all this isolation,” said Goethe, 
‘'a complete world is developed. We see shepherds of every 
kind: agriculturists, gardeners, vine-dressers, sailors, robbers, 
and warriors; besides genteel townsmen, great lords, and serfs.” 

” We also see man,” said I, ” in all his grades of life, from his 
birth to his old age; and all the domestic circumstances occa¬ 
sioned by changes of season pass before our c) cs.” 

‘'Then the landscape,” said Goethe—‘‘how clearly it is given 
with a few touches! \Ve can see %'ineyards, fields, and orchards, 
rising behind the persons; below, the meadow and the stream; 
and, in the distance, the broad sea. Then there is not a trace 
of gloomy days, of mists, clouds, and tlamp; but always the 
clearest, bluest sky, a charming air, and the driest soil—so that 
naked limbs would readily be stretched anywhere. 

“ Ihe whole poem,” ‘ continued Goethe, “shows the highest 
art and cultivation. It has been so well considered, that not 
a motive is wanting: all are of the best and most substantial 
kind; as, for instance, that of the treasure near the dolphin on 
the shore, 'i'hen there is a taste, an<i a perfection, anfl a 
delicacy of feeling, which cannot be excelled. Kver> tiling that 
is repulsive and disturbs from without the happy condition 
the poem expresses—such as invasion, robliery, and %var—is 
got rid of as quickly as possible, so that scarcely a trace of it is 
left- Then vice appears in the train of the towiusinen; even 
there not in the princifial characters, but in a subordinate 
personage. All this is of the highest beauty.” 

“Then.” said I. “I was much pleased to see how well the 
relation between master and sen-ant is expressed. On one 
hand, there is the kindest treatment; on the other—in spite of 
all naive freedom—great respect, and an endeavour to gain 
in any way the favour of the master. Thus the young towns¬ 
man, who has rendered himself odious to iJaphnis, endeavours, 
when the latter is recognized as his master’s son. to regain 
his favour by boldly rescuing Chloc from the cowherds, and 
bringing her back to him.” 

* •'Cedi'^hl** has a wider meaning than the Endish word poem,**_J. O. 
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All these things,” said Goethe, “show great understanding; 
It IS excellent also that Chloe preserves her innocence to the 
end—and the moti%'es for this are so well contrived that the 
greatest human affairs are brought under notice. It would 
need a whole book to estimate properly all the great merits of 
this poem; and it would be well to read it every year, to be 
instructed by it again and again, and to receive anew the 
impression of its great beauty.” 


Monday, March Sf, 1831. 

We talked on political subjects—of the incessant disturbances 
at Paris, and the fancy of young people to meddle in the highest 
affairs of state. 

“In England, also,” said I, “the students some time ago 
tried to obtain an influence on the decision of the Catholic 
(question by sending in petitions; but they were laughed at, and 
no further notice was taken of them.” 

“The example of Napoleon,” said Goethe, “has, especially in 
the young people of France who grew up under that hero, 
excited a spirit of egotism; and they will not rest until a great 
despot once again rises up among them, in whom they may 
see the perfection of what they themselves wish to be. The 
misfortune is, that a man like Napoleon will not so soon again be 
born; and I almost fear that some hundred thousands of human 
lives will be wasted before the world is again tranquillized. 

“Of literary influence there can be no thought at present; 
nothing further can be done than quietly to prepare good things 
for a more peaceful time.” . 

.After these few political remarks, we spoke again of Daphnis 
and Chloe. Goethe praised Courier’s translation as perfect. 

“Courier <lid well,” said he, “to respect and retain Amyot’s 
old translation; and only in parts to improve, to purify, and 
bring it nearer the original. The old French is so naive, and 
suits the subject so perfectly, that it will not be easy to make 
in any language a more perfect translation of this book.” 

We then spoke of Courier’s own works—of his little fugitive 
pieces, and the defence of the famous ink-spot on the manuscript 
at Florence. 

“('ouricr.’’ said Goetlic, “is a great natural talent. He has 
features of Lord Byron, as also of Beaumarchais and Diderot. 
He is like Byron in command over all things that may serve 
him as argument—like Beaumarchais in his adroitness as an 
advocate -like Diderot in dialectic skill—and it is not possible 
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to be more spirited and witty.^ However, he seems not entirely 
;o clear himself from the ink-spot accusation, and is, in his 
whole tendency, not sufficiently positive to claim unqualified 
praise. He is at variance with all the world, and we cannot 
but suppose that some fault is on his side.” 

We spoke of the difference between the German notion Ceisl, 
ar.d the French esprit. 

‘‘The French esprit," said Goethe, “means nearly the same 
with our German word Witz. Our Geist might, perhaps, be 
e.vpressed in French by esprit and dme. It includes the idea 
of productivity, which is not in the French espnt." 

■‘Voltaire,” said I, “had nevertheless what we name Geist in 
the German sense of the word. And as esprit does not suffice, 
what word do the French use?” 

"In such a lofty instance,” said Goethe, “they say gfnie." 

"l am now reading,” said I, "a volume of Diderot, and am 
astonished by the extraordinary talent of the man. And what 
knowledge! what a power of language! We look into a great 
animated world, where one constantly stimulated another, and 
mind and character were kept in such constant exercise that 
both must be flexible and strong. But it seems to me extra¬ 
ordinary to see what men the French had in their literature in 
the last century. I am astonished when I only look at it.” 

“It was the metamorphosis of a hundred-year-old literature.” 
said Goethe, "which had been growing ever since Louis XIV, 
and stood now in full flower. But it was really V'oltaire who 
excited such minds as Diderot, D’Alembert, and Beaumarchais; 
for to be somnihal near him a man needed to be much, and 
could take no holidays.” 

Goethe then told me of a young professor of the Oriental 
languages and literature at Jena, who had lived a long time 
at Paris—so highly cultivated that he wished I wouM make 
his acquaintance. 

As 1 went, he gave me an essay, by Schron, on the expected 
comet, that I might not remain entirely a stranger to such 
matters. 

Tu«day, March 2?, 1831. 

After dinner, Goethe read to me passages from the letter of 
a young friend, at Rome. Some German artists appeared tlicre 
with long hair, moustachios, shirt-collars turned over on old- 

' The words ‘'spinlf'd and witty*’ are iised by thr American transl3b>r 
as an equivalent lor the untranslatable “gcistreich.*' The remarks which 
immediately follow touch upon this most diQkult word._J. O. 
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fashioned German coats, tobacco-pipes, and bull-dogs. They 
do not seem to visit Rome for the sake of the great masters, 
or to learn anything. To them Raphael seems weak, and 
Titian merely a good colourist. 

“Niebuhr,” said Goethe, “was right when he saw a barbarous 
age coming. It is already here, we are in the midst of it; for 
wlierein does barbarism consist, unless in not appreciating 
what is excellent!” 

Our young friend gave an account of the carnival, the election 
of the new Pope, and the revolution that broke out immediately 
afterwards. 

We see Horace Vernet armed like a knight; while some 
German artists stay quietly at home, and cut of! their beards 
—wliich seems to intimate that they have not, by their conduct, 
made themselves very popular among the Romans.* 

Wc discussed whether the errors now perceptible in some 
young German artists had proceeded from individuals and 
spread abroad by intellectual contagion, or whether they had 
tlieir origin in the general tendency of the time. 

“They come,” siiid Goethe, “from a few individuals,and have 
now been in operation for forty years. The doctrine was, that 
the artist chiefly needs piety and genius to he equal to the 
best. Such a doctrine was very flattering, and was eagerly 
snatched up. For, to become pious, a man need learn nothing, 
and genius each one inherited from his mother. You need 
only utter something that flatters indolence and conceit, to be 
sure of plenty of adherents among commonplace people.” 


Friday, March 55, 1831. 

Goethe showed me an elegant green elbow-chair, which he 
h.vi lately bought at an auction. 

•'However,” said he, “I shall use it but little, or not at all; 
for all kinds of commodiousne^s are against my nature. You 
see in my chamber no sofa; I always sit in niy old wooden chair, 
an<l never till a few weeks ago have I had a leaning-place put 
for my head. If I am surrouiuled by convenient tasteful furni¬ 
ture. my thoughts arc absorbed, and I am placed in an agreeable 
blit pas.sive state. Inicss we are accustomed to them from 
early youth, splendid chambers and elegant furniture are for 
people who neither iiave nor can have any thoughts.” 

' Tliis inrftCT.inh. .lUJiouch DOt m quot.iCion mirks in the German, 
.-ippc.ir^ to !«: .>» cxlr.ict troin the young fneni's letter describmg the 

C irmv.tl. 
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Sunday, March 27, 1831. 

After long expectations, the finest spring weather has come. 
On the perfectly blue heaven floats only some little white 
cloud now and then, and it is warm enough to resume summer 
clothing. 

Goethe had the table covered in a pavilion in the garden, 
and so we dined once more in the open air. We talked of the 
Grand Duchess; how she is quietly at work in all directions, doing 
good, and making the hearts of all her subjects her own. 

“The Grand Duchess.’’ said Goethe, “has as much intellect 
and sweetness as good will; she is a true blessing to the country. 
And as men are ever>'>vhere quick to feel whence they receive 
benefits, worshipping the sun and kindly elements, I wonder 
not that all hearts turn to her with love, and that she is speedily 
appreciated, as she deser\'es to be.’’ 

I mentioned that I had begun Minna von Bamhelm with the 
Prince, and observed how excellent this piece appeared to me. 

“Lessing,” said I, “has been spoken of as a cold man of 
understanding: but I find in this drama as much heart, soul, 
charming naturalness, and free world-culture of a fresh, cheerful, 
living man, as could be desired.” 

“You may imagine,” said Goethe, “what an effect that work 
produced on us young people when it came out in that dark 
time. Truly it was a glittering meteor. It taught us to per¬ 
ceive that there was sometliing higher than anything the weak 
literary epoch gave any notion of. The first two acts are a 
model in the art of introduction; from which much has been 
learned, and much may he learned still. Nowadays. indce<l, 
writers are not curious about this art: tlie effect, which was 
once expected in the third act, they will now have in the first 
scene; and they do not reflect that it is with poetry as with going 
to sea. where we should push from the shore, and reach a certain 
elevation, before we unfurl all our sails.” 

Goethe had some excellent Rhine wine brought: it had been 
sent by his Frankfort friends, as a present, on liis last birthday. 
He told some stories about Merck, and how he could not pardon 
the Grand Duke lor luiving once, in the Ruhl near Eisenach, 
praised an ordinary wine as excellent. 

“Merck an<l I.” he continued, “were always to one another 
as Mcphistophelcs to Faust. Thus he scoffed at a letter written 
by my father from Italy, containing a complaint of the miserable 
way of living—the heavy wine, the food to which he was un¬ 
accustomed, and the mosquitoes. Merck could not forgive 
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him, ID that delicious country and surrounded by such mag¬ 
nificence, for being troubled about such little matters as eating, 
drinking, and flies. 

“All Merck’s tauntings, no doubt, proceeded from a high 
state of culture; only, as he was not productive, but had, on 
the contrary, a decidedly negative tendency, he was ever more 
inclined to blame than to praise, and was involuntarily always 
seeking for means to gratify this inclination.” 

We talked of Vogel, and his ministerial talents; of -, 

and his character. 

«*._/’ said Goethe, “is a man by himself—a man who can 

be compared with no other. He was the only one who sided 
with me in opposing the freedom of the press: he stands fastj 
he is trustworthy; he will always abide by what is legitimate.” 

After dinner, we walked up and down in the garden, taking 
our pleasure in the white snowdrops and yellow crocuses, now 
in full flower. The tulips, too, were coming out; and we talked 
of the splendour and costliness of this growth of Holland. 

“A great flower-painter,” said Goethe, “is not now to be 
expected: we have attained too high a degree of scientific truth; 
and the botanist counts the stamens after the painter, while 
he has no eye for picturesque lights and grouping.” 


Monday, March 28. iS^i, 


To-day I again passed some very delightful hours with 
Goethe. “My Metamorphosis of Plants," said he, “is as good 
as finished. What I have to say about the spiral and Herr 
von Murtius is also as good as done; and I have this morning 
resumed the fourth volume of my Autobiography, and drawn 
up a scheme of what I have yet to do. I may almost say I 
find it enviable to be allowed, at my advanced age, to write 
the history of my youth, and to describe an epoch in many 
ways highly significant.” 

We talked over the particulars, which were present to my 

mind as well as to his. • , t -i- >. -a i 

• In the description of your love-affair with Lili. said i, 

“wc never miss your youth, but these scenes bear the perfect 


l)reath of early years.” ,, 

•That is because such scenes arc poetical, said Oootne, 

-.'ind I was able to compensate by the force of poetry for the 
feeling of youthful love in which I was deficient 
We then talked of the remarkable p.ass.ige 
describes his sister’s situation. “ Ihis chapter, said he, 
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be read with interest by many ladies of education; for there 
will be many like my sister in this respect, that, with superior 
mental and moral endowments, they are without the advantage 
of persona] beauty.” 

"That, when a ball or festival was at hand,” said I, “she was 
generally afflicted with an eruption in the face, is so odd that it 
may be ascribed to the influence of something daemonic.” 

‘‘She was a remarkable being,” said Goethe; “she stood 
morally ver>- high, and had not a trace of sensuousness about 
her. The thought of resigning herself to a man was repulsive 
to her, and we may imagine that this peculiarity caused many 
unpleasant hours in marriage. Women who have a similar 
aversion, or do not love their husbands, will feel the force of 
this. On this account I could never look upon my sister as 
married; she would have been much more in her place as an 
abbess in a convent. 

“Although she was married to one of the best of men, she 
was still unhappy in a married life, and hence it was that she 
so passionately opposed my projected union with Lili." 

Tuesday, March 29, 1831. 

We talked to-day about Merck, and Goethe told me some 
more of his ways. 

“The late Grand Duke,” said he, “was very fond of Merck, 
so that he once became his security for a debt of four thousand 
dollars. Before long, Merck, to our astonishment, sent the 
bond back. His circumstances had not improved, and we 
could not divine w hat sort of a negotiation he had made. When 
I saw him again, he explained the enigma thus; 

“‘The Duke,’ said he, ‘is an excellent, generous man, who 
trusts and helps men whenever he can. Now I said to myself, 
•'If you cheat him out of his money, that will prejudice a 
thousand others; for he will lose his precious trustfulness, and 
many unfortunate but worthy men will suffer, because one was 
a rascal. \Vell now—what have I done? I have made a specu¬ 
lation, and borrowed the money from a scoundrel, f(»r if I cheat 
him it will be no matter; but if I had cheated our good lord, it 
would have been a pity.’ ” 

We laughed at the whimsical greatness of the man. 

“Merck had a habit,” continued Goethe, “of continually 
shouting he, he, as he talked. This habit grew upon him with 
advancing years, till at length it was like the bark of a 
dog. He fell at last into a deep hypochondriacal gloom, the 
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consequence o^ his many speculations, and finished by shooting 
himself. He imagined he must become bankrupt; but it was 
found that his affairs were by no means in so bad a state as 
he had supposed.” 


Wednesday, March 30, 1831. 

We talked again of the Demonic. 

“It throws itself willingly into figures of importance,” said 
Goethe, “and prefers somewhat dark times. In a clear prosaic 
city, like Berlin, for instance, it would scarcely find occasion 
to manifest itself.” 

In this remark Goethe expressed what 1 had been thinking 
some days since. This gave me pleasure, as we always feel 
delight in finding our thoughts confirincd. 

Yesterday and this morning I had been reading the third 
volume of his Biography, and felt as in experience with a foreign 
language, when, after making some progress, we again read a 
book that we thought we understood before but which we now 
first perceive in its minutest touches and delicate shades. 

‘‘Your Biography,” said I, “is a book tfiat greatly helps our 
culture.” 

“Those are merely results from my life.” said he; “and the 
particular facts related ser\'e only to confirm a general reflection 
—a higher truth.” 

“What you state about Basedow,” said I, "how, in order to 
attain his higher ends, he stood in need of persons, and would 
have gained their favour, but never reflected that he would 
spoil all by such a totally reckless utterance of his offensive 
religious views, and by making men regard with suspicion what 
they adhered to with love—these and similar traits appear 
highly important.” 

“I imagine, ' said Goethe, "that there arc in the book some 
symbols of human life. I tailed it Dichtung und Wahrheil 
(Poetry and Truth), because it raises itself by higher tendencies 
from the region uf a lower Reality. Now Jean Paul, in the 
si)irit of contradiction, has written Wahrhnt aus mrinem Leben 
(Truth out of my Life), as if the truth from the life of such a 
man could l)c any other than that the author was a Philistine. 
But tile Germans do not easily understand how to receive 
anything out of the common course, and what is of a high 
niturc often passes by them without their being aware. 
fact of our iive.s is valuable, not so far as it is true, but so far 
as It is significant.” 
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Tbunday, March 31. 1631. 

[A dinner at the Prince’s, w-ith Sorct and Meyer. Meyer gives 
bis impression of his first sight (to Goethe's company) of Sclullcr. at 
Jena; "a crucified Christ." Then talks of Jean Paul. 

Friday, April 1, 1831. 

At table talked with Goethe on various subjects. lie showed 
me a water-colour drawing by Herr von Reutern, representing 
a young peasant, who stands in the market-place ol u small 
town near a female basket-seller. The young man is surveying 
the baskets, which lie before him; while two females seaietl, 
and a stout lass who stands by them, regard his comely youth¬ 
ful face with satisfaction. The picture is so prettily composed, 
and there is such natveld and truth in the expression of the 
figures, that you cannot look at it enough. 

"Water-colour painting,” said Goethe, ‘‘is brought to a very 
high degree in this picture. There are some silly folks who 
say that Herr von Reutem is indebted to nobody in his art, 
but has everything from himself—as if a man could have 
anything from himself but clumsiness and stupidity. If this 
artist has had no master so-called, he has nevertheless had 
intercourse with excellent masters; and from these, as well as 
from great predecessors and ever-present nature, he has got 
what he now possesses. Nature has given him an excellent 
talent, and nature and art together have perfected him. He is 
excellent, and in many respects unique; but we cannot say 
that he has everything from himself. Of a thoroughly crazy 
and defective artist, we may, indeed, say he has everything 
from himself; hut of an excellent one, never.” 

Goethe then showed me a work by the same artist, a frame 
richly painted with gold and various colours, with a place left 
in the middle for an inscription. At the top there was a building 
in tile Gotliic style; rich arabesques, with landscapes and 
domestic scenes interwoven, ran down the two sides; at the 
bottom was a pleasant woodland scene, with the freshest 
grass and foliage. 

“Herr von Reutern,” said Goethe, ‘‘wishes I would write 
neatly in the blank space; but his frame is such a splendid work 
of art, that I dread to spoil the picture with my handwriting. 

I have composed some verses for the purpose, and think it will 
be better to have them inserted by the hand of a calligra{)her. 

I would then sign them myself. What do you advise in 
this matter?” 
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“If I were Herr von Reutern,” said I, “I should be grieved 
to have the poem in the hand of another; happy, if it were 
written in your own. The painter has displayed art enough 
in the frame—none is needed in the writing; it is only important 
that it should be genuine—in your own hand. I advise you, 
too, to use not the Roman, but the German text; for your hand 
has in that a more peculiar character—besides, it harmonizes 
better with the Gothic design in the frame.” 

“You may be right,” said Goethe; “and in the end it will be 
the shortest way. Perhaps to-day s\in bring a courageous 
moment, in which I may venture upon it. But if I make a 
blot on the beautiful picture,” he added, laughing, “you shall 
answer for it.” 

“ Write only,” said I, “and it will be well, however it may be.” 


Tuesday. April 5, 1831. 

At noon with Goethe. "In Art,” said he, “we do not easily 
meet a talent that gives us more pleasure than that of Ncu- 
rcutlier. Artists seldom confine themselves to what they can 
do well; most are always trying to do more than they can, and 
arc too fond of going beyond the circle in which Nature has 
placed their talent. But of Ncureuther we can say that he 
stands above his talent. Objects from all departments of 
nature are at his command; he draws ground, rocks, and trees, 
as well as men or animals; and, while he lavishes such wealth 
on slight marginal drawings, be seems to play with his capabilities, 
and the spectator feels that pleasure which is ever wont to 
accompany a free, easy libation from abundant means. 

“Nobody has gone so far as he in marginal drawings; even 
the great talent of .Mbcrt Durer has been to him less a pattern 
than an incitement. I will send a copy of these drawings to 
Scotland, to Mr. Carlyle, and hope thus to make no unwelcome 
present to that friend.” 

Monday, May 2, 1831. 

Goethe delighted me with the news that he bad lately suc¬ 
ceeded in almost finishing the fifth act of Fans/, hitherto wanting. 

“The purport of these scenes,” said he, “is above thirtyycars 
<jld: it was of such importance that I could not lose my interest 
in it. hut so dilTicult to carry out that it frightened me. By 
various arts I am now in the right train again; and, if fortune 
favours, I shall write off the fourth act at once.” 
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Goethe then mentioned a well-known author. “He is a 
talent/’ said he, “to whom party-hatred serves as an alliance, 
and who would have produced no effect without it. We find 
frequent instances in literature, where hatred supplies the place 
of genius, and where small talents appear important, by coming 
forward as organs of a party. Thus too, in life, we find a 
multitude of picrsons, who have not character enough to stand 
alone; these in the same way attach themselves to a party, 
by which they feel themselves strengthened, and can at last 
make some figure.” 

Sunday, May is, 1831. 

Dined alone with Goethe in his work-room. After much 
cheerful talk he at last turned the conversation to his personal 
affairs, by rising and taking from his desk a written paper. 

“Anybody who, like myself.” said he, “has passed the age of 
eighty, has hardly a right to live, but ought each day to hold 
himself ready to be called away, and think of setting his house 
in order. I have, as I lately told you, appointed you in my 
will editor of my literary remains; and I have tliis morning 
drawn up, as a sort of contract, a little paper, which I wish 
you to sign with me.” 

He placed before me the paj>er, in which I found mentioned 
by name the works, both finislied and unfinished, which were 
to be published after his death. 1 had come to an understanding 
with him upon essentials, and we both signed the contract. 

The material, which I had already from time to time been 
busy revising, 1 estimated at about fifteen volumes. We then 
talked of certain matters of detail not yet decided. 

“It may be,” said Goethe, “that the publisher will be un¬ 
willing to go beyond a certain number of sheets, and that 
hence some part of the material must be omitted. In that 
case, you may omit tlic polemic part of my Theory of Colours. 
My peculiar doctrine is contained in the theoretical part; and, 
as the historical part is already of a polemic character (the 
leading errors of the Newtonian theory being discussed there), 
you will almost have polemics enough. I by no means disavow 
my severe dissection of the Newtonian maxims; it was necessary 
at the time, and will also have its value hereafter; but, at bottom, 
all polemic action is repugnant to my nature, and I can take 
but little pleasure in it.” 

We next talked about the Maxims and Refleclions, which 
had been printed at the end of the second and third volumes 
of the Wandrrjahre. 
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When he began to remodel and finish this novel, which had 
previously appeared in one volume/ Goethe intended to expand 
it into two, as indeed is expressed in the announcement of the 
new edition of his entire works. But, as the work progressed, 
the manuscript grew beyond expectation; and, as his secretary 
wrote widely, Goethe was deceived, and thought that he had 
enough not only for two but for three volumes, and accordingly 
the manuscript went in three volumes to the publishers. How¬ 
ever, when the printing had reached a certain point, it was 
found that Goethe had made a miscalculation, and that the 
last two volumes especially were too small. They sent for more 
manuscript; and, as the course of the novel (Romatt) could not 
be altered, and it was impossible to invent, write, and insert 
a new tale (Novellc) in the hurry of the moment, Goethe was 
really in some perplexity. 

In these circumstances he sent for me, told me the state of 
the ciisc. and mentioned at the same time how he thought to 
help liimself out of the difficulty, laying before me two large 
bundles of manuscri()t. which he had caused to be fetched 
for that purpo.'C. 

‘Tn these two parcels you will find various papers hitherto 
unpublished, detached pieces, finished and unfinished, opinions 
on n.iturul science, art, literature, and life, all mingled together. 
Suppose you were to make up. from these, six or eight printed 
sheets to fill the gups in my Wanderjahre} Strictly speaking, 
they have nothing to do with «t. but the proceeding may be 
justified by the f.irt that mention is made of an archive in 
Makariu s house, in which such detached pieces are preserved. 
Thus we shall n<tl only get over a great difficulty for the moment, 
but also find a fitting vehicle for sending a number of very inter¬ 
esting things into the w'orld.” 

I approved of the plan, set to work at once, and soon com¬ 
pleted the desired arrangement. Goethe seemed well satisfied. 
I ha<i |)ut together the whole in two principal part.s, one under 
l],^. title—/'re«i Malaria's Archive-, the other, under the head— 
According to the I'leics of the W'attderer. And as Goethe, at 
tliis lime, had just finished two important poems, one— On 


' Thi' original shi^rtcr \i'rtnJerJ.il-re h the one hv Mr. Carlyle, 

anil mserlcd in his German Komanee. The l.irRcr 

which appc.irs in t'ioeihc’4 eoUcctcil works, has not. to my knowledge, 

*’''sm.'e*'Mi'*0.v7nh-rd\vrot the enlarged cililion 'eJandid 

intn by A. II. Gunlo^rsoa And published m Doho:> Standard 

Mhfjrv. 
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SchilUr’s Skull, and the other— Kein fVjesen kann zu nichts 
zer/allfn (No Being can fall away to Nothing), he was desirous 
to bring out these also, and we added them at the close of 
the two divisions. 

But when the Wandcrjahre came out, nobody knew what to 
make of it. The progress of the romance was seen to be 
interrupted by a number of enigmatical sayings, the explanation 
of which could be expected only from men of certain depart¬ 
ments— such as artists, literati, and scientists — and wliich 
greatly annoyed all other readers, especially female readers. 
Then, as for the two poems, people could as little understand 
them as they could guess how they got into such a place. 
Goethe laughed at this. 

“What is done is done,” said he to-day; “and all you have 
to do is, when you edit my literary remains, to insert these 
things in their proper places; so that when my works are 
republished they may be distributed in proper order and the 
Wandetjahre may be reduced to two volumes, according to 
the original intention.” 

We agreed that I should hereafter arrange all the aphorisms 
relating to Art in a volume on subjects of art, alt relating to 
Nature in a volume on natural science in general, and all the 
ethical and literary maxims in a volume adapted for them. 


Wednesday, May 5, 1831. 

Wc talked of Wallenstein's Camp. I h.id often heard that 
Goethe had assisted in the composition of this piece, and in 
particular that the Capuchin sermon came from him. To-day, 
at dinner, I asked him, and he replied; 

“At bottom, it is all Schiller’s work. But, as we lived in 
such a relation that Schiller not only told me his plan, an<i 
talked it over with me, but also communicated what he did 
from day to day, hearing and using my remarks, I may be said 
to have had some sliare in it. For the Cajmehin sermon. I 
sent him a discourse by Abraham a Sancta Clara, from which 
he immediately composed his with great skill. 

“I scarcely remember that any passages came from me 
except the two lines: 

‘ Fin Hauptmann d^n cin andr<T erstach 
Ljcss ruu ein paor glucklicbe Wur1<.l naefa.' 

A captain, whom another slew, 

L<'lt uie a pair o( lucky dice. 
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Wishing to give some motive for the peasant’s possession of 
the false dice, I wrote down these lines in the manuscript with 
my own hand. Schiller had not troubled himself about that, 
but, in his bold way, had given the peasant the dice without 
inquiring much how he came by them. A careful linking 
together of motives was, as I have said, not in his way; that 
is probably why his pieces had so much the greater effect 
on the stage.” 

Sunday, May 29, 1831. 

Goethe told me of a boy who could not console himself after 
he had committed a trifling fault. 

“I was sorry to observe this,” said he “for it shows a too 
tender conscience, which values so highly its own moral self 
that it will excuse nothing in it. Such a conscience makes 
hypochondriacal men, if it is not balanced by great activity.” 

A nest of young hedge-sparrows, with one of the old birds 
which had been caught with bird-lime, had lately been brought 
me. I saw with admiration that the bird not only continued 
to feed its young in my chamber, but even, when set free 
through the window, returned to them again. Such parental 
love, superior to danger and imprisonment, moved me deeply, 
and to-day 1 expressed my surprise to Goethe. 

"Foolish man!” he replied, with a meaning smile; "if you 
believed in God, you would not wonder. 

Mhm 2iernt's. die Welt im innem tu t>ewegen, 

Natur in Sich, Sich in Nator zu hegon, 

So in Ihm Icbt, und webi, und ist, 

Nic Seine Kraft, nie Scinen Geast 

He from within plortcs to move the world, 

To fextrr Nature in Himself, Himself 
In N.iturc. so (bat all lb.it lives an Him 
Is ne'er without His spirit and Hib sttcagtb* 

not God inspire the bird tvith this all-powerful love 
for its young, and did not similar impulses pcr\'adc all animate 
nature, the world could not subsist. But thus is the divine 
energy everywhere diffused, and divine love everywhere active.’^ 

Goethe made a similar remark a short time ago, when a 
model from Myron's cow, with the suckling calf, was sent him 
by a young sculptor. 

“Here," said he. “we have a subject of the highest sort— 
the nourishing principle that upholds the world and pervades 
all nature is here brought before our eyes by a beautiful 
svmbol. This, and similar images, I call the true symbols of 
the omnipresence of God." 
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Moaddy, June 6» 1831. 

Goethe showed me to-day the beginning of the fifth act of 
Faust, hitherto wanting. I read to the place where the cottage 
of Phnemon and Baucis is burned, and Faust, standing by night 
on the balcony of his palace, smells the smoke, which is borne 
to him by a light breeze. 

“These names, Philemon and Baucis,” said I, “transport 
me to the Phrygian coast, reminding me of the famous couple 
of antiquity. But our scene belongs to modern days, and a 
Christian landscape.” 

“My Philemon and Baucis,” said Goethe, “have nothing to 
do with that renowned ancient couple or the tradition connected 
with them. I gave this couple the name.s merely to elevate 
the characters. The persons and relations are similar, and 
hence the use of the names has a good effect.” 

We then spoke of Faust, whom the hereditary portion of 
his character—discontent—has not left even in his old age, and 
who, amid all the treasures of the world, and in a new dominion 
of his own making, is annoyed by a couple of lindens, a cottage, 
and a bell, which are not his. He is therein not unlike Ahab, 
King of Israel, who fancied he possessed nothing, unless he 
could also make the vineyard of Naboth his own. 

“Faust,” said Goethe, “when he appears in the fifth act, 
should, accor<ling to my design, be exactly a hundred years 
old, and I rather think it would be well expressly to say so 
in some passage.” 

We then spoke of the conclusion, and Goethe directed my 
attention to the passage; 

Delivered is the noble spirit • 

From the control of evU powers; 

Who ctauUtUy d/>th slrnt u itl 

That itt skentUi iave and tnaki h%m out% : 

If celestial never cease 

To watch him from its upper iphtfe \ 

The chiJfiren of eternal peace 

Bear him to cordial welcome there. 

'Tn these lines," said he, “is contained the key to Faust’s 
salvation. In Faust himself there is an activity that becomes 
constantly higher and purer to the end, and from above there 
is eternal love coming to his aid. This harmonizes perfectly 
with our religious views; according to which we can obtain 
heavenly bliss, not through our own strength alone, but with 
the assistance of divine grace. 

* This is Mrs Fuller's version, wich a alteration.—•J. O. 
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“You \vill confess that the conclusion, where the redeemed 
soul is carried up, was difficult to manage; and that, amid such 
superscnsual matters about which we scarcely have even an 
intimation, I might easily have lost myself in the vague—if 
I had not, hv means of sharply-drawn figures, and images from 
the Christian Church, given my poetical design a desirable 
form and substance.” 


In tlie following weeks Goethe finished the fourth act, wliich 
had been wanting; so that in August the whole second part was 
sewed together quite complete. Goethe was extrernely happy 
in having at last attained this object, towards which he had 
been striving so long. 

“My remaining days,” said he, 'T may now consider a free 
gift; and it is now, in fact, of little consequence what I now 
do, or whether I do anything.” 


<Sup.) Monday, June 20, 1831. 

This afternoon a short half-hour at Goethe’s, whom I found 
still at dinner. 

\Vc conversed upon some subjects of natural science; par¬ 
ticularly upon the imperfection and insufficiency of language, 
by which errors and false views which afterwards could not 
ea.sily be overcome were spread abroad. “The case is simply 
this,” said Goethe. “All languages have arisen from sur¬ 
rounding human necessities, human occupations, and the 
eenerarfeclings and views of man. If, now, a superior man 
gains an insight into the secret operations of nature, the language 
which has been handed down to him is not sufficient to express 
anythin*' so remote from human affairs. He ought to have at 
command tlie language of spirits to express adequately his 
peculiar perceptions. But as this is not so, he must, m his 
views of the extraordinarv in nature, always grasp at human 
expressions; with which 'he almost always falls too short, 
low’ering his subject, or even injuring and destroying it.” 

“If YOU .say this.” said I, “you who always pursue your 
subjects very closely, and, as an enemy to plirases, can always 
finil the most fitting expressions for your higher pcrwptions, 
there is something in it. But I should have thought that, 
irencrallv, we Germans might be contented. Our language is 
to extraordinarily rich, elaborated, and capable of progress, 
that even if wc are obliged sometimes to have recourse to a 
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trope, we can still arrive pretty nearly at the proper expression. 
The French are at a great disadvantage when compared with 
us. With them the expression for some higher view of nature 
by a trope, generally borrowed from a technicality, is at once 
material and vulgar, so that it is by no means adequate to a 
higher view.” 

“How right you are,” said Goethe, ‘‘has appeared to me 
lately, on the occasion of the dispute between Cuvier and 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire has certainly 
a great insight into the spiritual workings of nature; but his 
French language, so far as he is forced to use traditional ex¬ 
pressions, leaves him quite in the lurch. .And this not only 
in mysteriously spiritual, but also in visible, purely corporeal 
subjects and relations. If he would express the single parts of 
an organic being, he has no other word but material: thus, 
for instance, the bones, which, as homogeneous parts, form the 
organic whole of an arm, are placed upon the same scale of 
expression as the stones and planks with which a house is built. 

“In the same inappropriate way, the French use the ex¬ 
pression composition, in speaking of the productions of nature. 
I can certainly put together the individual parts of a machine 
made of separate pieces, and. upon such a subject, speak of a 
composition; but not when I have in my mind the individual 
parts of an organic whole, which produce themselves with life, 
and are perv’aded by a common soul.” 

“It appears to me,” added I, “that the expression composi¬ 
tion is also inappropriate and degrading to genuine productions 
of art and poetry.” 

“It is a thoroughly contemptible word,” returned Goethe, 
“for which we have to thank the French, anti of which we 
shouki endeavour to rid ourselves as soon as possible. How 
can one say, Mozart has composed [componnt] Don ]uan\ 
(jjmposition! .A.s if it were a piece of cake or biscuit, which 
ha<l l>cen stirreej together out of eggs, flour, and sugar! It is 
a spintual creation, in which the details, as well as the whole, 
arc pen’aded by one spirit, and by the breath of one life; so 
that the producer did not make experiments, and patch to¬ 
gether, and follow his own caprice, but was altogether in the 
power of the dicmonic spirit of his genius, and acted according 
to hi.s orders.” 

(Sup.) Thuf$d.'i>% Dcr<in(>cr l, 1831. 

Passed a short hour with Goethe, in varied conversation. 
We then came to Soret. 
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"I have lately been reading a very pretty poem of his,” said 
Goethe, “a trilogy—the first two parts of which possess an 
agreeable rusticity; but the last, under the title Midnight, bears 
a sombre character. In this Midnight he has succeeded. In 
reading it, you actually breathe the breath of night; almost as 
in the pictures of Rembrandt, in which you also seem to feel 
the night-air. Victor Hugo has treated similar subjects, but 
not with such felicity. In the nocturnal scenes of this indis¬ 
putably great man, it is never actually night; on the contrar)', 
the subjects remain always as distinct and visible as if it were 
still day and the represented night were merely a deception. 
Sorct has unquestionably surpassed the renowned Victor Hugo, 
in his Midnight.” 

I was pleased at this commendation, and resolved to read the 
trilogy by Sorct as soon as possible. ‘‘ We possess, in our 
literature, very few trilogies,” remarked I. 

■‘This form,” said Goethe, "is very rare amongst the modems 
generally. It sometimes happens that a subject seems naturally 
to demand a treatment in three parts; so that in the first there 
is a .sort of introduction, in the second a sort of catastrophe, 
and in the third a .satisfying denouenunt. In my poem of 
The Youth and the Fair Miller, these requisites arc found, 
altliough when I wrote it I by no means thouglit of making a 
trilogy. My Pana. also, is a perfect trilogy; and, indeed, it 
was as a trilogy that I intentionally treated this cycle. My 
Tnlogie der Leidenseha/t (Trilogy of Passion), as it is called, 
was, on the contrary, not originally conceived as a trilogy; 
hut became a trilogy gradually, and to a certain extent in¬ 
cidentally. At first,‘as you know, I had merely the elegy, as 
an independent poem. Then Madame Srimanowska, who had 
been at ^^arienbad with me that summer, visited me, and by 
her charming melodies awoke in me the echo of those youthful 
happy days. The strophes I dedicated to this fair friend are 
therefore quite in the metre and tone of the elegy, and suit 
very well as a satisfactory conclusion. Then Weygand wished 
to prepare a new edition of my li'eriher, and asked me for a 
preface; which to me was a very welcome occ.asion to write 
iny Poem to H’erther. Ihit as I had still a remnant of that 
pa-ssion in my heart, the poem as it were formed itself Into 
an introduction to the elegy. Thus it happened that all the 
three poems that now stand together are pervaded by tlie same 
love-sick feeling; and the Tnlogie der Letdensehaft formed itself 
I knew not how. 
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"I have advised Soret to write more trilogies; and indeed 
he should do it as 1 have described. He should not take the 
trouble to seek a particular subject for a trilogy; but should 
rather select, from the rich store of his unprinted poems, one 
that is especially pregnant with meaning, and, when occasion 
offers, add a sort of introduction, and conclusion—yet still so 
that the three productions are separated by a perceptible gap. 
In this manner the end is attained far more easily, and much 
thinking (which is notoriously, as Meyer says, a very difficult 
thing) is spared.” 

We then spoke of V'ictor Hugo, remarking that his too great 
fertility had been highly prejudicial to his talent. 

‘‘How can a writer help growing worse, and destroying the 
finest talent in the world,” said Goethe, “if he has the audacity 
to write in a single year two tragedies and a novel; and further, 
when he appears to work only in order to scrape together 
immense sums of money? I do not blame him for trying to 
become rich, and to earn present renown; hut if he intends to 
live long in futurity, he must begin to write less and to work 
more.” 

Goethe then went through Marionde Lorme,a.n^ endeavoured 
to make it clear to me that the subject contained only sufficient 
material to make one single good and really tragical act; hut 
that the author had allowed himself, for quite secondary con¬ 
siderations, to be misled into stretching out his subject to five 
long acts. ‘‘In these circumstances,” said Goethe, “we have 
merely the a<lvat>lage of seeing that the poet is great in the 
representation of details; which certainly is something, and 
that no trifle.” 

Wednesday. December 21. 183J. 

Dined with Goethe. We talked of the reason why his ’I'licory 
of (“olours had been so little diffused. 

“It is very hard to communicate,” said he. “for, as you 
know, it requires not only to be read and studied, but to be 
done —and this is difficult. 'I'hc laws of poetry and p.ainting 
may likewise be communicated to a certain e-xtent; but to he 
a good poet and painter genius is required, which is not to he 
communicated. To receive a simple primitive phenomenon, 
to recognise it in its high significance, and to go to work with 
it, requires a productive spirit, which is able to take a wide sur¬ 
vey, and Is a rare gift only to be foun«-l in very superior natures 

‘‘And even this is not enough. For, as every rule and all 
genius do not make a painter, uninterrupted practice being still 
I'* 5 » 
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required—so with the Theory of Colours it is not enough to 
know the chief laws and to have a suitable mind; it is necessary 
to be constantly occupied with the several single phenomena 
(which are often very mysterious) and with their deductions 
and combinations. 

“Thus, for instance, we know well enough the general propo¬ 
sition that a green colour is produced by a mixture of yellow 
and blue; but before a person can say that he comprehends 
the green of the rainbow, or of foliage, or of sea-water, there 
will be requisite a thorough investigation of the whole region 
of colour, with a consequent acme of acuteness which scarcely 
anyone has yet attained.” 

After dinner, we looked at some landscapes by Poussin. 

“Those places on which the painter throws the principal 
light,” obser\’ed Goethe, “do not admit of detail in the execu¬ 
tion; and therefore water, masses of rock, bare ground, and 
buildings, are most suitable subjects to bear the principal light. 
'I hings that on the contrary require more detail in the drawing 
cannot well be used by the artist in those light places. 

“A landscape-painter should possess various sorts of know¬ 
ledge. It is not enough for him to understand perspective, 
architecture, and the anatomy of men and animals; he must 
also have some insight into botany and mineralogy, that he 
may know how to express properly the characteristics of trees 
and plants, and the character of the difTcrent sorts of mountains. 
It is not indeed necessary that he should be an accomplished 
mineralogist—since he has to do chiefly with lime, slate, and 
sandstone mountains; and only needs know in what forms they 
lie. how they are acted upon by the atmosphere, and \vhat 
sort of trees thrive, and are stunted, upon tlicm.” 

He showed me tlien some landscapes, by Hermann von 
Sclnvancfcld, making remarks upon the art and personality of 
that eminent man. 

“\Vc find in him,” said he, “art and inclination more com¬ 
pletely identified than in any other. He has a deep love for 
nature, and a divine tranquillity which communicates itself to 
us when we look upon his pictures. He was bom in the Nether¬ 
lands, and studied at Rome under Claude Lorraine. On this 
master he formed himself to the highest perfection, and 
developed his fine capacities in the freest manner." 

We looked into an Artist's Lexicon, to sec what was said of 
Hermann von Schwanefeld, and found him censured for not 
equalling his master. 
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'*The fools!” said Goethe; "von Schwanefeld was a different 
from Claude Lorraine, and the latter could not boast of 
being the better of the two. If there were nothing more in 
one’s life than is told by our biographers and lexicon writers, 
it would be a bad business, not worth the trouble it costs.” 


At the close of this, and in the beginning of the next year, 
Goethe turned ^ain to his favourite studies, the natural sciences. 
At the suggestion of Boisser^e, he occupied himself with deeper 
inquiries into the laws of the rainbow; and also, from sympathy 
with the dispute between Cuvier and Saint-Hilaire, with subjects 
referring to the metamorphoses of the plant and animal world. 
He likewise revised with me the historical part of the Theory 
of Colours; taking also lively interest in a chapter on the blending 
of colours, which I, by his desire, was arranging to be inserted 
in the theoretical volume. 

During this time, there was no lack of interesting conversa¬ 
tion between us, or of valuable utterances on his side. But, 
as he was daily before my eyes, fresh and energetic as ever, 
I fancied this must always be the case, and was too careless of 
recording his words till it was too late, and, on March 22, 1832, 
I, with thousands of noble Germans, had to weep for his 
irreparable loss. 






1832 


(Sup.) Sunday, March ii, 183a. 

This evening for an hour with Goethe, talking of various 
interesting subjects. I had bought an English Bible, in which 
I found, to my great regret, that the apocryphal books were 
not contained. They had been rejected, because they were 
not considered genuine and of divine origin. I greatly missed 
the noble Tobias, that model of a pious life, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and Jesus Sirach—all writings of such high mental 
and moral elevation, that few others equal them. I spoke to 
Goethe of my regret at the very narrow view by which some 
of the writings of the Old Testament are looked upon as 
immediately proceeding from God; while others, equally 
excellent, are not so. As if there could be anything noble 
and great which did not proceed from God, and which was 
not a fruit of His influence. 

■‘I am thoroughly of your opinion,” returned Goethe. ‘‘Still, 
there arc two points of view from which biblical subjects may 
be contemplated. 'I'hcrc is the point of view of a sort of 
primitive religion, of pure nature and reason, which is of divine 
origin. This will always be the same, and will last and prevail 
as long as divinely endowed beings exist. It is, however, only 
for the elect, and is far too high and noble to become universal. 
Then there is the point of view of the Church, which is of a more 
human nature. Tliis is defective and subject to change; but it 
will last, in a state of perpetual change, as long as there are 
weak human beings. The light of unclouded divine revelation 
is far too pure and brilliant to be suitable and supportable to 
poor weak man. But the Church steps in as a useful mediator, 
to soften and to moderate, by which all are helped, and many 
arc benefited. Through the belief that the Christian Churcli, 
as the successor of Christ, can remove the burden of human 
sin, it is a very great power. To maintain themselves in this 
power and in this importance, and thus to secure the eccle¬ 
siastical edifice, is the chief aim of the Christian priesthood. 

”This priesthood, therefore, does not so much ask whether 
this or that book in the Bible greatly enlightens the mind, an<l 
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contains doctrines of liigh morality and noble human nature. 
It rather looks upon the books of Moses with reference to the 
fall of man and the origin of a necessity for a Redeemer; it 
searches the prophets for repeated allusions to Him—the 
Expected One—and, in the Gospels, regards His actual earthly 
appearance and His death upon the cross as the atonement 
for our human sins. You see that for such purposes, and 
weighed in such a balance, neither the noble Tobias, nor the 
Wisdom of Solomon, nor the sayings of Sirach, can have much 
weight. Still, with reference to things in the Bible, the question 
whether they arc genuine or spurious is odd enough. Uliat is 
genuine but that which is truly excellent, which stands in 
harmony with the purest nature and reason, and which even 
now ministers to our highest development! What is spurious 
but the absurd and tlie hollow, which brings no fruit—at 
least, no good fruit! If the authenticity of a biblical book is 
to be decided by the question—whether something true through¬ 
out has been handed down to us, we might on some points 
doubt the authenticity of the Gospels; since those of Mark and 
Luke were not written from immediate presence and experience, 
but, according to oral tradition, long afterwards; and the last, 
by tile disciple John, was not written till he was very old. Yet 
I look upon all four Gospels as thoroughly genuine; for there is 
in them the reflection of a greatness which emanated from the 
person of Jesus, and which was of as divine a kind as ever was 
seen upon earth. If I am asked whether it is in my nature to 
f)ay Him devout reverence, I say—certainly! I bow before 
Him as the divine manifestation of the highest principle of 
morality. If I am asked whether it is in my nature to revere 
the Sun, I again say—certainly I For he is likewise a manifesta¬ 
tion of the liighest Being, and indeed the most powerful that 
wc children of earth arc allowed to behold. I adore in him the 
light and the productive power of God; l)y which we all live, 
move, and have our being—wc, and all the plants and animals 
with us. But if I am asked whether I am inclined to bow 
before a thumb-bone of the Apostle Peter or Paul, I say— 
‘Sparc me, and stand off with your absurdities!’ 

‘“Quench not the spirit,’ says the Apostle. There are many 
.absurdities in the propositions of the Church; nevertheless, 
rule it will—so it must have a narrow-minded multitude, which 
bows its head and likes to be ruled. The high and richly- 
ciidowcd clergy dread nothing more than the enlightenment of 
the lower orders. They withheld the Bible from them as long 
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as it was possible. Besides, what can a poor member of the 
Christian Church think of the princely magnificence of a richly- 
endowed bishop; when he sees in the Gospels the poverty and 
indigence of Christ, who, with His disciples, travelled humbly 
on foot, whilst the princely bishop rattles along in his carriage 
drawn by six horses! 

“ We scarcely know what we owe to Luther, and the Reforma¬ 
tion in general. We are freed from the fetters of spiritual 
narrow-mindedness; we have, in consequence of our increasing 
culture, become capable of turning back to the fountain head, 
and of comprehending Christianity in its purity. We have, 
again, the courage to stand with firm feet upon God’s earth, 
and to feel ourselves in our divinely-endowed human nature! 
Let mental culture go on advancing; let the natural sciences 
go on gaining in depth and breadth, and the human mind expand 
as it may—it will never go beyond the elevation and moral 
culture of Christianity as it glistens and shines forth in the 
Gospel! 

“ But the better we Protestants advance in our noble develop¬ 
ment, so much the more rapidly will the Catholics follow us. 
As soon as they feel themselves caught up by the ever-extending 
enlightenment of the time, they must go on, do what they 
will, till at last the point is reached where all is but one. 

“The mischievous sectarianism of the Protestants will also 
cease, and with it the hatred and hostile feeling between father 
and son, sister and brother; for as soon as the pure doctrine 
and love of Christ are comprehende<l in their true nature, and 
have become a vital principle, we shall feel ourselves as human 
beings, great and free, and not attach special importance to a 
degree more or less in the outward forms of religion. Besides, 
we shall all gradually advance from a Christianity of words and 
faith, to a Christianity of feeling and action.” 

The conversation turned upon the great men who had lived 
before Christ—among the Chinese, the Indians, the Persians, 
and the Greeks; and it was remarked, that the divine power 
had been as operative in them as in some of the great Jews of 
the Old Testament. We then came to the question how far 
God influenced the great natures of the present world in wliich 
we live? 

“To hear people speak,” said Goethe, “you would almost 
believe they were of opinion God had withdrawn into silence 
since those old times, and man was now placed quite upon his 
own feet and had to see how he could get on without God and 
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His daily invisible breath. In religious and moral matters, a 
divine influence is indeed still allowed; but in matters of science 
and art it is believed that they are merely earthy, and nothing 
but the product of human powers. 

“Let anybody only tr)', with human will and human power, 
to produce something that may be compared with the creations 
that bear the names of Mozarl, Raphael, or Shakespeare. I 
know very well that these three noble beings arc not the only 
ones, and that innumerable excellent geniuses have worked 
in every province of art, and produced things as perfect. But 
if they were as great as those, they rose above ordinary human 
nature, and in the same proportion were as divinely endowed 
as they. 

“And after all what does it all come to? God did not retire 
to rest after the well-known six days of creation, but is con¬ 
stantly active as on the first. It would have been for Him a 
poor occupation to compose this heavy world out of simple 
elements, and to keep it rolling in the sunbeams from year to 
year, if He had not had the plan of founding a nursery for a 
world of spirits upon this material basis. So He is now con¬ 
stantly active in higher natures to attract the lower ones.” 


Eofly in March 1^32.^ 

Goethe mentioned at table that he had received a visit from 
Baron Carl von Spiegel, and that he had been pleased with 
him beyond measure. 

"lie is a very fine young man.” said Goethe; “in his mien 
and manners he has something by which tlie nobleman is seen 
at once. He could as little dissemble his descent as anyone 
could deny a higher intellect; for birth and intellect both give 
to their possessor a stamp no incognito can conceal. Like 
beauty, these are powers that cannot be approache<l without 
the feeling that they are higher.” 

Some days later. 

\Vc talked of the tragic idea of Destiny among the Greeks. 

"It no longer suits our way of thinking.” said Goethe; 
"it is obsolete, and is also in contradiction with our religious 
views. If a modern poet introduces such antique ideas into 

' In the Oricinal book this coover»tion follows immediately the one 
of Docoinbcr 21. iSj«. and with the rcm.-viiidcr of the book is prefaced 
tlm-: ■•Tlic following I noted down shortly aflcnvards (that is, after 
ilicy t<x5k place) from memory.”—J. O. 
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a drama, it always has an air of affectation. It is a costume 
long since out of fashion; which, like the Roman toga, no 
longer suits us. 

“It is better for us modems to say with Napoleon, ‘ Politics 
are Destiny.' But let us beware of saying, with our latest 
Uterali, that politics arc poetry*, or a suitable subject for the 
poet. The English poet Thomson wrote a very good poem on 
the Seasons, but a very bad one on Liberty; and that not 
from want of poetry in the poet, but from want of poetry in 
the subject. 

“If a poet would work politically, he must give himself up 
to a party; and so soon as he does that, he is lost as a poet—he 
must bid farewell to his free spirit, his unbiased view, and 
draw over his ears the cap of bigotry and blind hatred. 

"The poet, as a man and citizen, will love his native land; 
but the native land of his poetic powers and poetic action is the 
good, noble, and beautiful, which is confined to no particular 
province or country, and which he seizes upon and forms 
wherever he finds it. Therein is he like the eagle, which hovers 
with free gaze over whole countries, and to whom it is of no 
consequence whether the hare on which he pounces is running 
in Prussia or in Saxony. 

And, then, what is meant by love of one's countiy’? what 
is meant by patriotic deeds? If the poet has employed a life 
in battling with pernicious prejudices, in setting aside narrow 
views, in enlightening the minds, purifying the tastes, ennobling 
the feelings and thoughts of his countrymen, what better could 
he have done? how could he have acted more patriotically? 

lo make such ungrateful and unsuitable demands upon a 
poet is just as if we required the captain of a regiment to show 
himself a patriot by taking part in political innovations and 
thus neglecting his proper calling. The captain’s countiy is 
his regiment; and he will show himself an excellent patriot by 
troubling himself about political matters only so far as thev 
concern him, and bestowing all his mind and all his care on 
the battalions under him, tiying so to train and discipline 
them that they may do their duty if ever their native land 
should be in peril. 

"I hate all bungling like sin; hut, most of all, bungling in 
state affairs, which produces nothing but mischief to thousands 
and millions. 

‘'You know that, on the whole, I care little what is written 
about me; hut yet it comes to my cars, nnd I know well enouch 
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that, liard as I have toiled all my life, all my labours are as 
nothing in the eyes of certain people, just because I have dis¬ 
dained to mingle in political parties. To please such people 
I must have become a member of a Jacobin club, and preached 
bloodshed and murder. However, not a word more upon this 
wretched subject, lest I become unwise in railing against folly.” 

In the same manner he blamed the political course, so much 
praised by others, of Uhland. 

"Mind,” said he, “the politician will devour the poet. To 
be a member of the States, and to live amid daily jostlings and 
excitements, is not for the delicate nature of a poet. His song 
will cease, and that is in some sort to be lamented. Swabia 
has plenty of men, sufficiently well educated, well meaning, 
able, and eloquent, to be members of the States; but only one 
poet of Uliland’s class.” 


The last stranger whom Goethe entertained as his guest was 
the eldest son of Frau von Arnim; the last words he wrote 
were some verses in the album of this young friend. 


The morning after Goethe’s death, a deep desire seized me 
to look once again upon his earthly garment. His faithful 
servant, Frederick, opened for me the chamber in wliich he was 
laid out. Stretched upon his back, he reposed as if asleep; 
profound peace and security reigned in the features of his 
-.ublimely noble countenance. The mighty brow seemed yet 
to harbour thoughts. 1 wished for a lock of his hair; but 
reverence prevented me from cutting it off. The body lay 
naked, only wrapped in a white sheet; large pieces of ice had been 
placed near it, to keep it fresh as long as possible. Frederick 
ilrcw aside the sheet, and I was astonished at the divine mag¬ 
nificence of the limbs. The breast was powerful, broad, and 
arched; the arms and thighs were full, and softly muscular; 
the feet were elegant, and of the most perfect sh.apc; nowhere, 
on the whole body, was there a trace either of fat or of leanness 
and decay. A perfect man lay in great beauty before me; and 
the rapture the sight caused ma<ic me forget for a moment that 
the immortal spirit had left such an abode. I laid my hand 
on his heart—there was a deep silence—and I turned away to 
give free vent to my suppressed tears. 


THE END 
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Goethe. Works: Orx*ek tr/utic 

F leets. OermaQ tro^dy; .Molu re. 
*laya: Sbako^pearo; Weimar 

theatre: Uoltliv« 

Draului? of Jeaus in the Temple. 
209. 210 

Drawlmre, coUectlon of oriclnok 209. ' 
210, 287, 2e8 I 

VrvtMM. See £ckcrmaan, aleo 
Goetho 

Draaden. 49, 28l 

Amelia. See Anna Amalio 
Duels. 90 

Dn/naa. Alexandre. See Iltnrv III 
Ilumb Oirl of l*ortici, opera, by 
Auber. 396. 397 

Dnpin. CtiarJos, »eacb politician, 
280 

Ixipre. Guillaume and Antoine, , 
braae founders and medaJli'-te. 37 I 
Durand, Fried rich An^K. 94 
D..f<r, Albrecht, 247. 408 
Duaaeldorf. 2 *»o 

Dusters. Goethe. Stadclmjimj, and 
tb<*, 45 

Dutch pictures. 336. 351 

F^afclo c<jniport'd to the poet, 425 
Flirtb'ltiake. 22 . 

East. the. culttm^ from. 39 
Ebert. Karl E^on. p<xU 202. 310, 
311; hU ne^^c«t epic p<x::n. ace 

EbenTetn. Karl, junior, 145 

'■ - . -. »>ctiior, and family, 58. 

145. no. 31 

Kckirruann, Frau. See Dertram, 

J^'hitnria 

Johann Peter, ambition of. tx; 
Aujnistc Klii/lzl;t. his pajoiioD 1*>r. 
X. xl. litu(^*'0< sur l'of4ir, xxlH. ' 
5. 28; hj</(rrapblcal note, xxi- | 
xxlll: books presented him t»y I 
Kn;tllnh and <*«TirAu authorB, 375; 
bouM and arrows, his. xll. lin, 
lit: carver of. lx; chaffed for his 
abstraction in c/>mpatiy, 271;' 
compared by Goethe to xrUtMm 
Shandy'i father. 24S; contraid 
with Goetho. XI. 102; conrerKa' ^ 
tlonx ^seo G'>ethc>; dljc/irery of i 
aorks. Ula, Lx; drvaiZiS. I 


233. 234. 253. 280; cnKAgement to 
marry. bl». x; KmUkIi. le^irnliiit. 
11, 12; Eci^U^h. Goetho rccom* 
mends him to study. 74; dissuaded 
by Goetho frtim v^tioR for an 
KoKllsh periodical. 73, 74; Heath. 
Goethe alludes to hU. 20U; hypo* 
chondrla. hU attack «>f, 24 5; 

Italy, hlfl tour In, 3C3, 370; 

liberties bo took with text of 
Conorrmlions, xiv; mnrrlaffo of. 
xl. xxlil: Napoleon, bust of. at 
SerxiabUTK. bought by, 372-4; 
natunU aclonce. advUed not to 
trouble about. 104; opem, bc^rinx 
tTrltlm; an. with Doedan. 90; 
play. hiH unKUC<x‘'o^hd. xxll: poem, 
nix ffrvt rvoonled. xxll; prabied by 
Nlotxscho. vli; /fcnuDCiorion, his. 
xJ; reproved by Goethe for Dot 
viriltlDtr: his reply with reasons. 
58, 59: 6*cAWA/frn'0 JuOiU^» ills 
poem. 75; tea*p^irllni, bis dislike 
of. 109, 110; t)<«*ntrt*, hlA passion 
for the, 92; of Colmirs, has 

u tiff with Goethe over bis, 298- 
302; iinlTcrelty studies, which 
remembered. 40; war tied \>y 
Goethe against ooiupoiu rB osklti^f 
for an opera, 75; WellinKtoii. 
sees, the Duke of. 128 
Eo^riomy in use of '* hlxbcr taaxlms.'* 
120. 121 

Kdini/urffh /fcricir. 281; rerlcwerA, 
27 0 

Ed^w^d, In fy<i/UtxnciinfUscK<i/(rn, 

EitiofT^teln. CounUaa CaroUne von. 
5?*, 367 

-Countess JiUia von (sUtc^r of the 

prooviiju^l, 03 

Klia*r. th> • lut ). 32 
“ Kmfdhluiitf/* Xlil 
Klsenacb. 3 80. 4 03 
Electricity. 172 
Elephant 230 

KlepbantM r>ii the slaire, 337 
h'mUia OaU/tiii, mistake for Emilia 
play hv LcbsIdk, 173 
Kmptdria. 133. 134 
EiuiMror in F'ousf. the speiidthrift. 
230 

Kudos, Ninon de l\ 35o 
Enuhlen. Duko d', Niipoleoo and 
^ lh*s 209 

Eniirhind; Catholic uiiestlon in. loO; 
of 1821 couipnrvd with Shake* 
siware'e. 32; m iixiiputt doctrine In. 
l9o: Schlltzc wwuld have been a 
t}4'iU r wtIUt In. 130. 4 31 
EnKll^h author blunders Goethe's 
addrvAS. 340 

Enp/isA Jfar<U and iicoUish Kevi^ers, 
Brroa's. 88 

Kritcll^h: Hlhh*. 4 21; dervy. c-normous 
rvvenue of, 347. hl**U»ry <*n*etleut 
for pi>ctry. Intercourse with 

France and Gcrmtiny. 216; inU rcNSt 
In IhlRirs rUTUiJiii. 77, 78; hUra- 
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txiTv, German reaearchefi Jnfo, 270: 
ncwgpapen*, 215: Parliament pam- 
lyzed by opposition of two stroo;; 
parties. 2M; pcnclL^, 209; poem 
on greojr>jry« G6; poc^m written by 
Ouelho In, 129; study of. recom- 
men clod, 71; tctm mctrea» 13; 
Tisjtors, II. 77 

EnffUah. the: they are n eomplete 
people. 255; their hypoerisy over 
the filavpdmde, 3X1. 332: their 
foclAlde cUarocter. 314: they ivrlte 
well, 5G: under^itaod hordes best, 
272; (heir rani^hed pedantry 
(Eflinharoh /ferirtr) 21^1. See oIm 
EnKli^buieo 

EnrUshiiian on Indian philosophy. 
See CoJebrookf 

KoRlNIimaii's KtiilTcd bircN. 352 
KoRhshnirn: and duoN. 00 ; are with* 
out n^dectlon, 59: at Genera after 
July revolution. 371; ccccntrlcitlea 
of, 55 

Enirrarlnfrs. See Pictures 
Futelechies, 219. 250, 331, 353 
Environment, ita intluciico on race. 
.IciG 

Epics by Kroii Ebert and "anolber 
poet,'^ I.e. Pa^^lor K. G. E. 
Weber. <|.v.. 311 

Equality, assort Ion of, proves In- 
ferlontv. 157 

Erfurt. 21. IHG. 192. 22S. 31C. 391 
Erneitine. Sec Voks 
E rror, always prcaclied cvcrTwhcrc, 
'jyj: beloTjRv to bhranea. 373; 
ru]»Hi dilTu^^lon of. 3tll 
and 401 

Ktr. rsbunr. !hcsC0.212,224.22.S.229 
EuKeiie. Iluke of Ix'iiehteiibeiv. 
Sw Napcileun 

F.uu^nir. S«v Xatt/rlirhf Torhirr 
KunpIdeQ. 57, 113, 114, 140. 1C7. 

1.S2. 373, 3S1 
E*r/ri/dnM<. opera. 104 
Kntincr apples, 231 
EvnriRolists, moral Rmndcor in the. 
3b0 

Eve. See Adam 

Evils, ^uine purposely left un- 
nduedled. 10f> u 

KiiH.Tlencs% eynifvU definition of, 343 
Kslernals. natural business U 

with, 324 

1 ahvlor. C'hfw. Nlenlfw. Baron, 
facuons Fn*ncb Mildler and phil- 
loilenc. 351 

laciuit, Krlc*drloh Wilhelm, cutter 
of tK‘als. etc.. 312 

Fair J/aid of /Vrf5. PAe, by Scott, 
202-4, 267, 205 
Fal><« tCDdencicj*. 103, 327, 32H 
FniKlaff, 57 

Fatalistic doctrine, 190. See also 
Omni hole nee 

I'aulih of ffcnlUA are additional 
iiji rlU. 212 n 


Fnnsf I See also Goethe, WoTUzs). 25$. 
403 

Fear, a state of indolent weeknees. 

316; two klnd^ of, 217 
FrituJf. play by Houwald, $8 
Fetnalc ^hool of Industry, 290 
FenelJa, Scott's, 105 n 
Kernim. 205 

Fichu*, Johann Gottlieb, philo* 
aopher, 331 
FUddiinr. IIcnrT, 74 
Fiesco, play by Scblllor, 151.152. 201 
FitickoDBteiu. Henrietta. CouDt<^, 
266. 207, 270 

Finkenstcln, Countcaa. See Fincken- 
stein 

F'instepaarhorn. the. 32 
Fischer, Anton. See Ilau/tQfsiruie 
Fisih-lunehoon. al tre«>co. 237 
FiAnder>i, zxil 

PlcmminR, Pan], aovcntccnth-cen- 
tury German poet. 145 
Fletcber. John. Sco Beaumont 
Flood, the. 316 

Flora HuhUrranca, by Count Stem- 
be nr. 207 

Fl<ifrntlno Library, 395 
Fool, fiomctbimr to bo a complete, 
255 

ForeiiP% /fen'etr. London periodical, 
269, 270 

Fortune of B'ar. See Goethe, Works 
F ouquC, Friedrich lielnrtch Karl, 
Baron do la Motle, author. 215, 
262 

f>ance, Anatole. xvH 
France: con»titutlou of. 50; Ger¬ 
man lltemturo In. 203: provlnees 
of. poverty of culture in. 2S0. 
See also Bonrborifl, and FYcnch 
Hovohition 

Fmnke. He inrich, actor, 31$ 
Frankfort (See aIro Goethe. Works: 
Jiiurnoy), xxl. 1(1, 40. 65. 07. 2o0, 
229, 2$1, 326. 347.370. 372-4. 394: 
)oke.s. 325; LlU-niry Notioca 
(criticisms), 3, 5 
Franklin. Beojamin, 172 
Franz, Aimes. Sec I'ootcro 
Fniaor. See Vmzvr 
Frau Schnips. poem, hy BilrKcr, 115 
ymict (or Fraser b William, of 
London. 269 

'*Frederick.*' Ooctho*« servant. Sco 
Kraufio 

Frederick II. Emperor, 119 

- the Utvat. 43, 01. 7$. 247. 

394 

Frei'ilom. everybody bos en<iURh. 
136. 157; per^nal, a Oertuau 

Idea. 313 

FrfiM‘?»Uls. Soc Fr^schiilf 
Fri'iich: ambassador, former (bo. 
Baron Salnt-AlRnan). 149: hmtn. 
tho, Is poHltivo, 139; chanicter 
shown In literary stylo, 56; con- 
Trfsatlon In, 161: drama and 
Sohkwl. I HI; cjtprif. 401: hUlory 
not for pwtry, 118; Intcrcounw 


INDEX 


French— contin%ud 

wltb Germany and Enfiriaad, 21C; 
lan^uaKe. T^i laiurua^o po<>rer 
than German, 416; Uteraturv 
and literary Intertat, 72, )!}<« 

168. 160, 161. 2t>6. :^54. 356. 35’; 
literature in the elirhtccDtb cen- 
turr. 401: ncwBpat>cr8. 43. 347: 
philosopher on body and soul. 
331: play^rrlsbta and the uolU<'«i» 
87,38; pfHMns by 51ddl]e. Gay, 168; 
poetry infotiued with knowlodire. 
144; poeUi* medallion portraits, 
365: poets, the newest. 305; 
politics. 213. 214: Rerolutloo. 36. 
36. 43. 60. 01. 383; tasto in Oer^ 
man theatre, tedious period of. 
03 

f>ench, the: catmot adapt tbom- 
selves to on author's point of 
view, 217: Germany exhausted 
In ffcttinir rid of. 291; iloethe 
indebted to. 282: on clasr«lo and 
romantic. 336: poetic powers <d. 
culminated In VoltAlre. 292. 296; 
sociable character of. 314; stick 
too much to tho real. 216: under¬ 
standing U in the w*ay of. 212 ; 
would spoil //cienu. 390 
FreysrAufe, i>cr. opcm by K. M. 
Weber. 217, 267 

Friedrich WJIheitn, CYown Prince of 
Prussia laftmvards Friedr. Wilb. 
IVk 168. 249 

Friend at Home, younir: l>c. Men- > 
deUsohn-Iiartholdy. 401. 402 
Frommann, Karl Friedrich Ernst. 

213. 8co also n<*xt Item 
-family, 4 

FVorlep, Fruolein EmiriA von. 58 
Froude, Jas. Anthony, hi^ note on 
t^rlyle and .Scott. 222 n. 

Fuller. Sarah Marvarvt. xr n. xxv. , 
413 n 

Fiirrunteln. Anton, poet of Nature, 8 i 
Fiir>t. Walu f In the Tell ltv' **d. 201 
FOwli. Foh*«l| 

Fuseli. Johann Hcitirlcb. ariNt. 29 

OuIUv TAc. play by •'Theo¬ 

dor IKU." qv.. *217. 

Garden. See Goethe 
Gauls. 313 

Gay. Madccooi^Uo Dcipblno. 168. 
354 

Ofisi and k'tprU. 401 I 

tU*m. doHli»*D on an antique. 4 1 ' 

Genastx. the: i.f. Edward and 
Kar<»Une Christine, actors. 208. 
289. 318 

Geneva. ICO, 370-2 

French uho tho word. 401 
Genius: and iJl*h<*aitb. 336. 330. S<’v | 
alno ProduetivencAs , 

0«'rills, 61adaino (SU-phanie F^dJcIt^ < 
Pucret de .Salnt-Auldn. CouotCK<o 
dc. and Voltaire. 120 
Genoa. 130. 370. 376: KnRllsb consul I 
at. M.e. James SterUnK>, 376 ^ 
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Gcoffroy Sainto nUalrc. Ittlennc. 

French zoologist. 416, 419 
Gcoloijry, Knjrlisih poem on. 66 
Geraniums, HchrUr'h and tbo. 346 
GOrard. Haron Francois. French 
painter. 149 

-. French translator of Fausf. 

See Nerval 

Oerharti. Wilhelm. 103, 104 
German: archltecturo (seo Arrhl* 
tccluro)—artlhts: at Home, their 
ct-up and acc^unpanlmoiits. 4U1: 
clow natures 273: errorn nmonir. 
402“ cbildjen police-driven. 256. 
266—culture c^ee Culture)—hli«* 
tory poor In subjects. 129. 396— 
]anmiaffe,coplousti€V4af.414.4 16— 
literatun*: Britain and. 270. 271; 
formlessness of, compensated. 72; 
in l^'ranoe. 203: fniserahlo trlrlsli- 
ties of. 378: overdone. 296. 3J0: 
subject ivenesa of. 72 —mispro¬ 
nunciation of. by provliiciuls. 
comic cfTect of. 62-4 — muitf**rt 
race with tho British. 71—old 
tirne8» iclootny, 262—pnllosophv, 
remaining tasks of. 295-6—p(»<*t. 
well-known (probably WUhe Jui 
Muller), his album. 222 —koiiks. 
unpopularity of old, 202—ttieatres. 
number of. 280—tnkKedy verse 
metres, 12. 13—writers, votinjy. 
their uniform Rood slvie, 398 
German IComance. See Oariyle 
Ucrinaiis: are PhiliKtlnes. 281: cn- 
hbtved to the Ideei. 206: from 
north-east, bad phjHlque of. 25a; 
have th** Ideal ut cornntand. 216: 
have U>o much philosophy, too 
httle pow<*r. 256. 267; perootial 
freedom their Idea. 313 
Germany: isolation of life In. 2oo. 
2IJI. 264. 314. 369. 394. unity <d. 
desirable. 27 9. 280; w'4^;4knoi>.s of 
this age In. lbs cause. 291 
Gormany's many capihU cities an 
advantage. 2H0. 281 
OcAilcr, the Swiss tyrant, 204 
OhazeU, poettxsi by Platen. 26. 27 
Gibberish, piece of ultra Hegc-han. 
170 

Otl Jf/os. by Pc Sage, .379 
Glullo Houiatjo. IbUluii painter, 
329 

Glerick. Karl. See Salt-iiilm-r 
(Slot^, i*ur1kian periodical. 131, 113. 

199. 200. 217. 264. 361 
God: lovo of. shown In birds. 24 3; 
proofs of oxUtenee of. 331. 412; 
that Is in nature. 389. 4 12. 422 
Ood'< and machinery. 362 
Goet be. Augu->t vou <lho poet'h hon), 
10. 2H. 39, 119. 150. Ih7. 189. 194, 
207. 267, 268, 338. 347. 354. 363. 
306. 370. 371; death of, 37 6 

-Cornelia von, the poet's sister 

fwho married Johann Gi-t^n; 
Jvrhloss^-r». her pecuiuir coimti- 
tutl(»n. 404. 406 
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Ooetbe, JohAQa Wolfgani? ron, pas* 

#im; abstract, thr*, not iu 
line, 20S; ncknowlcdinncntfl, hU 
un^lllln^ciw to merely 

formal, 159. 100: altoroatlvo 

iTJuUn^ iD his \y\fTk(^, 304, 365; 
archUoctnro. his knuwlvd^e of, 

291: barotnotor. n*cirkc«l b««t with 
hlKh, 305; b/n^kot of ni>hoe, his. 

223; carv^cH at table, ll: cautions 
Eckornmmi oKulnst: ^rreat In- 
Ti'iitlons of hid owo, 9; under- 
taking; a larpe work, 7, 9; cha¬ 
racter for coldue^ xiii, xxx; 
colours, his theory of (sec aNt) 
Goetho, WoRKss), 12, 35. 61. 

13H-40, 141. 14 2, 169. 170. 171, 

174, 223, 282. 263. 296. 29S-302. 

320. 374, 396. 417. 4l6, bU 
tondcrnc*s8 on the Mibject 301, 

302. 367: Conrerja/was t^A. put*- 
llration of the, 373. 374. 376; 
C4)rr(*4)Poii deuces publicatloo of. 

.37 7; dead, 426; a coat of 

arms for Zc-llcr, 311. 312: de¬ 
tractors, on hlH. 34, 35. 36, 56, 

57. 1 15. 359-61, 426: denia and 
witchc?, (dad to have done with, 

129; diakrtical disease, lectures 
lleRi'l ou. 241: dreams. 236, 253; J 
rartUouake at Messina. forcN IlK, ; 

22: ritidw-ehalr. tijs, UttJe 

402; evriiluR. norrr Hotv him eat 
la the. 85; forvets bla own 
writings, 146. 3S4; "friend of tho 
established order." repn'aclied ns, 

36, 10i». 107; (ranlen^, his, 50-53. 

206. 218, 219, 320, 404; gold 
%vlac-cup. bis, 22S, 229: Ootha 
prinecs and their mother, how be 
Hbncked them. 228. 229 tfrom 
a note of Houherre^. It \xudd ap- 

f UM\r that tbu acrotnit iti tho text 
n Inammrte In mrnOoiiJn^ "the 
preheat ruler." and that It ouRht 
to he "the late nilor" -I.e. 
rich IV. who Knci^-edefl his brtdher 
.iuicijst Enill Leopold In 1622, 
but d|e<l 11 Feh.. Orrekn 

and I n'Ocb. Imlebted t»> th<S 262: 
liatidurithu;. his, 326;" lloii^e: 
t 'liaaihiT ot In bis. 61. 219; 

ehainla-r ulth bust of Juno. 39. 

206. 209, 272; *‘covcn*cl room * 

In Ids. 10. 319; irit«Tlor of bis. I; 

JonK sjvloon la bis. 219. 325: inusio 
ut hlH. 14. 16. 19, 56. 145, 146. 

257, 267: slalrra.‘-e In hlf*. why too ^ 
Inr^'o. 365; cabinet Id bH. 

212; UfblDo chntiiber In his, 149. 

— mnosees. 20. 25. 26. 149. 376. • 

Jena: hU youtbOil ovetilai; ad- 
verdure in, 234-6; bow h»* knocki d 
down part of the city wall ut, 303; 
how hi* seized a roi>in at, 361, 362. 

Lavator's bar* 

rowcil froin. 295; lctb*r® to, 
bnndh H nf. 64: lv|nR la bod. 
htfatcRie, 92; .MophUtophelcs, as, 


58: mlnemloRlcol excursions, 223; 
fuotber, hlA tscoGootbe, Kathoiioa 
E.i; Mozart, tbo child, seen by. 
347; oatuml aclence, his studic.^ 
In, rCsSumod. 419; oaturo. ciahns 
miiiuto knowledire of, 156; ob¬ 
jectivity of his poetry, 103; palnt- 
Imr, "false tendency" to, 103; 
posslOQ In for Mma HtjmA- 
Dowska. 15, 16; peivonal ap¬ 
pearance, xxlx, 2: plastic art, bad 
DO proper talent for. 324, 327; 
poUtleal views, 36, 37, 43, 44, 
ill. 216 : portrait of, by Nfeyer, 
52; portrait on handkerchief pins. 
Rift of his, 209; Prcfts, oppo<^ 
to freedom of the. 404; promises 
two one-act play^, 268; pro¬ 
nounces his work IlDbhed, 414; 
r\*adinR poetry aloud. 56: sayioRS, 
various rlctochcd. 70. 292; says 
Id^ works cannot be popular, 271: 
scIcqIJUc specioilsU, Goethe still 
auxloiu to IcorQ from. 101, 102: 
secrecy, his early superstition of, 
290; servant "Frederick," bis (w 
Krause I; fpectAcles, Ids dislike of 
of the wear!UR of. 368; Kplondour, 
not at home amid, 303; statue of, 
40: suicide. tbouRbta of. 123 n; 
theatn* und ortors, hU policy 
with the. 93, 91, 98. 100, lOI, 
108. 109. 127. 132; theatre, ladles 
of the. and. 94. 95: time, decnarids 
on bH. 121: txojredli'S sent him, 
always harlnj?. 127; troo with bU 
and ^biUor's names cut on It, 
229; valet. hIs former (t'hzisb>ph 
Sntor). discniiiv*’-*, 21. 22 ; ivine, 
and. xvl; women drawn by him 
bettor than reality, claims. 273; 
wr<do a>|jtnt when suddealy In¬ 
spired. 355. 356 
Goethe. Wokkh: («Sco also MlRDOD): 
✓feeorrfui^ to /Ac f'icirj of the 
Jl'anri^f^r. 410. JehitUls, 354. 

and Dfira^ 121. 122. ^v/- 
oerrfftfn. The (Tho ARltatod), 35, 
36. AutoMoRrapby (r-eo I>icJttunff 
und tVorhrh^U). Jtriife of ihyrirdh, 
ballad. 355. UxuK ties Unmuths^ 
jyas (UiMrk of Ill-Humour). 34. 
liurcet'treneral (('Itlzen-Geoerol), 
284. 288. CrUini Imnslatod. 83. 
inlandtnr r»>a I'l/Ai //r///i, play, 
310, 316; boUK in. 310, 312, 318. 
CUtria>: truReilv. 133. 250, 323; 
r*'a<UnR of, by Thx*k, 269. Pmn 
cUirs muss eu nirMs esr/aUtm 
lUH'm. his annoyaiu^* at Ita nso 
hy MdentHta at UerUu. 290, 291. 
Descent of Christ Into Hell, early 
p(M>in on, M.S. pri'*k'n‘ed by Soldel 
(Pblllpp). U.v., 129. r>irMun0 unti 
if’oArActi (autobfORraphy), 37. 68, 
69. 303. 341. 343. 344. 351 0, 376. 
392. 397. 104. 406. />imn, West- 
«s//irAc, 34, 140, 250. lyoeirine of 
L'Tperimeni (sec Terst/rA, below)* 
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Goetho: Works —eorUinufd 

Dramatic, tninhlatlons of hj 
SlApfcr. 199. t'ffmoni, 36, 78, 79. 
83. 86 . 123, 160. 297. 208. iCltciivt 
Affinities (see H’a/Uveru>andtscKa/* 
ten, below). h’Um from Maruntad^ 

13. 16. 23. 24. 23. KrlkOnia, bODK» 
lie. Kau^ (MO also DiocksberK; 
Helena, below; Walpunh^ Nl^bt, 
cbutolcaJ. boluw): Six. 12. 4 8 . 79.82. I 
129. 135, 138, 175. 199. 205, 224. 
239, 250. 208. 290. 291, 295. 303, 
332-9. 34). 318. 354. 307. 376.377. 
379. 381. 385. 393. 408. 413. 414; 
Kuphoiioo. identity of. 337; 
l*Yvocb truzialatioD by Gerard. 
341; ifonend idea of. 205; Helen, 
appearance of in. 338, 339; Ho- 
tnuDCidus In. the. 332. 334. 336; 
lltboi^apbs Uiu^( rating feemt* 
from. 135; '*Mn!berK," lh<s 341. 
34 2; wltcb iioeiio in. where written. 
325; yoauu btudeot anxlotu to 
c^^mplete It for him. 1 <» 2 . yuher^ 
man, 19. >’ivm 3iaJl*4irao'« ArrMre^ 
410. OcschirisUr^ 250. 346. Goes, 
Herttfs, and H'lrlanii, 49. Goeis fv/a 
UrrUrhKtxQrn <eeo ab»o JaxthauM'n). 
3^. 47, 66 , 71, 8 H. 123, 129. 131. 
220. 395. UiM und die liavadere, 
217. Orosskophta, 295. 382. 383; 
HansuyursXs Uochzed (uupubU>>b’ 
able), 393, 394. ilapfry Coujde, 
balLKl. 2H3. 28 4. Hfirnn, 146. 101. 
102. 194. 203, 211. 334. 335, 30.5. 
379, 390. Iltmuinn and Uoroihen, 
24. 83. 84. 147, 155. 289. 301. 
tlmeruiu, poeot. 277. 278. Iphx^ \ 
genia tn Taurus Mpbig^tiio i%nt 
Taurus), 99. 100 . l)*2-4. 2 ^»h. 300. 
Kalian 7'rarel^. 137. 3 i» 2 . 301. 309. , 
323, 324. J*rurtir*j thn/ugh t rank’ 
furt and StuUoart to Sxntzetlnnit, 

14. ) 8 , 19. Kf\n liVsen A.*nnn ru 

nichis terfallen, pr^oi. 290. 41 1. 
tCneoHtluek (Fortune of VVar>. 'I'*, 
29. Kunsl und AUrrihum, 4. 5. 7, 
20. 2), 27. 40, 103. 230. 351; 

ijCtlrTB of a KasUre, 49. SAff, bU 
<A«*c />U‘Afunp un/J IFoArAct/*; 
^tfixims ami Itrfiertions, 409 11 . 
MftajTMorjfhosis of /•(ants ibcv abo 
Voiitb and Muturitv^. 17 1 . 191. 
206. 352. 374. 3^5, Jtfl, 398. 4••i. 
,Salurliehs Tot.hUr, Jrie, 85. .Vo- 
TtUe, J>ie, 147. MA. 1.53-5. 16o. 
102. 163. 167. 168. 390, 397. f>n 
SrhiUrr^s Skull. 410. 4 1 1. /^nn • 

drfra, 12 . Fap 4 rv on natianil ctclen^'/*. 
14 2. i*arin. 20. 4**, 4 10. I*oeni )n 

KncrlUh. 120 ; p^x*m.M. two uxi- 
pijbU'bable. 42, l*#»rtra(t of Prln- 
ce«s Marie LuW*. wr^-A v»n. 20». 
JtesiiKnrf ai t ’nrlA*>ad. 38 }. Koni/kfi 
oJeszicfi. 4 3, 317, 31*'. Srrtjnd lUsi’ 
drnrr tn lOaur, 32 J. 320, 3.5J. 
Share In ScbUler'H writlnip*. 41), 
412. Theory ^'olours 
Goethe. c^dourH/. 13b. 108-71. 
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294. 298. 209, 301. 392, 409. 410. 
Tonjuafo Tasso (playb 7 8 , 79, 95. 
99 . 199, 203. 205, 288. Translntion 
u/arTuaits .\effe) of Diderot's /> 
\tTru de Karneau, 80; traniilaU<»n 
of 51aju:onrs Odo to Nopoloon. 
215. Triiogie der L^euienscha/t 
(Tiilojrr of PaASjoo). 416. Fer- 
mnchlniss (UoaucHt), pocu. 206. 
VcrtKis U> go 111 frame prepared 
by U. C. TOD Heutern. 407, 408. 
t ersuch als VermUIUr ron Objekt 
und SufdfJd, 192. IFuA/oenran/Zf- 
scha/fen, 12. 55, 158. 159. 163, 200. 
217. 289. 351. WjUDOTKla N'l^ht, 
clasalcal. 148. 140, 345, 348. 349. 
351-3.300,379. 385,389. 4Vander- 
)ahrf, IFaVim ^^eis^ers, 39. 103 
146. 147. 155. 207. 200. 268. 202. 
294. 302. 409-11. HVrfAer, 12. 33 
34. 38. 115, 123 n. ) 29, 199. 246. 
290. 309. 320. 416. WUhelm 

Meisier {soo alivo Mlgnon). xlx, 12. 
83. 81. 103. 122, 123. 270. 2711 
303. Xenia, tame. 64, 83-5. 300. 
Voulh and the ii/iUer, The, 

416. YouthTuI productlotn^. 3, 49. 
5U. Zabn. e«<»ay on, 391 
C^etbe. Kathiirina EUMibutb, tbo 
point's niotbi r. 290 
— oitllic (Ottilia) von (the por t's 
dauKbtcrdndaw). xl, xvi, 1 . lO. 
II. 24, 28, 29, 57. 58, 95. 109. 
130. 149. 150, 189. 259. 264. 207, 
209, 325, 3 47. 34 9, 375; J.oi khart, 
J. <r.. her ffpi^ri on. 222 ; *'uai>ty 
PtM'Ui." on 29 

-Fr.Mj Hath, the pcK*t*« grand* 

inolber. 34 7 

- Wall<T (Walt her)TOD.tI k' poet'n 

S riindhOQ. xTi. I, U. 27. 208. 259, 
47. 349 

-Wolfgang von. tbo port'R grand* 

600, xvi. J, 91, 208, 218, 259. 34 7, 
349. 307 

ituld cup. Sco Oo 4 *tbo 

Golden applos In *»Uv<t dDbc 6 , 123. 

GoldtiinJtb. Oliver. 74. 247, 262. Sw 
uhu f'irar of M'akffield 
Gori', MIm Elifie (<lnij. of 

Gorr*. an EugliHbiJum liTing in 
WclUiar). picture gii* }j t<i. 347 
Go^peN. fh'e Jomhh < brlr-t 
(t<jUju. and Castle. 22 s, 37.3 
Gotha priri'r^ and tbcir cuotb* r. 

Seo Gru the 
Gotbl^. the. 150 
Gottingen. XXJD. 193, 236, 375 
Gottiing. Profe^r>r Kurl SMlbelin. 

200, 2C7, 303. 305 
OozzI, Count Carlo. Italian writer 
of comedy, 350 
Gnice ver»iin works. 207. 208 
Gruf row (jllrirhm, opem, text by 
Hog • Itoth .^^hmidt < f C. y. 
r>rhmldt, music by Karl 

Kb»*rvt»dfj. d 99 
GraO. Johaiiii Jakob, actor. 94, 313 
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Graad Dachess of Saxe^Weim&r. 

Luisa of 11 Darmstadt, 
also Marla PauJowna 
Grand Duko of 8axe‘\Wtmar. Sea 
under Karl 

Oras^MQckcD. See Hedge-sparrows 
<5foceo. liberation of, delayed, 209 
Greek: coianot^oDy, S92: dcslim of 
Tbcscus, 42: heroes Jn modem 
drama, 14, 182; h^tory. 71. 72; 
Idea of Deatiny. 424. 426: myth* 
olcicry. heuutiflil subiecta f^m. 
360: tragic (K.*oaifto separate 
Dames), 113, 114. 169. 174-82, 
184-6. 190, 201: works of art, 
imitation of, 173 

Greeks, ancient (see also Gootho): 
arid Vofs, 231: art should follow 
the, 39. 129, IGG, 185, 186; artis¬ 
tic qiHJitle.s the property of the 
nation and period, 201, 202: could 
say tbJmr^ wo must not. 42; 
dramatic unities and the, 87: 
sctilpttiro of anImaU by, usually 
not good. 272; sciilpturo of 
horscfe* In Ads by, 272; where 
their art surpoa^^ed nature, 272, 
273 

. modem. II, 304. 305 
'*Green, ho that makes himself, the 
goats will eat." 105 
Grinmi, Friedrich Melchior. Daron 
Ton. Frx'Qch joumali>t and ency- 
clopivdist. 350 
Groping, usefulncas of, 173 
Cirdner, Jos. Seti., 01 
GuUfit, Francolw FUrre Guillaume. 

305, 308, 313, 314. 320 
Ovsla, Lii, preteueb'd translation 
of lllyrlOD poetr>’ by MerUuCe, 357 

H., Mr. li.e. Mr. Hutton), Englhb 
engineer oillcer. 77-9 
Haekert. Jak<ib FhUipp. painter. 324 
Ifiirir.. 101 
Hngen. August. 7 

UnOfsiiils (Old HAcheh»r), play by 
Jllinnd. 54 

HalU Litfrarif (tozfUe, Its iDdo- 
pendent ertfiquo. 311 
HnlJe. our braro girl at. 
Hohinsoij 

Ilriuiann. Johann Cb-orgi phiJo- 
Mipher. 187. 211. 290 
Hfunburg. lx. xv. 125. 281 
Hiinielln. xxll 

Unmtfi, Siiiikespearo's. 53, 251 
Haixbd, ejeorg Fried rich. 58 
lianover, KUxdorute and city of, lx. 

xxll. 61. 07, 68, 2Hl 
Hartx Monntiiln-, 228 
Hate, Irvjuno nc»boay, 3S3; necessary 
In wnrfurx*. 359 

Iltiu$of8indf, /Jus, opera, by Anton 
Fischer. 99 . , ^ 

Hausiuann. Johann rrledrloh. 
author of the work attributed to 
Hueh on p. 293 
Hawk like a cuckoo, a. 237 


Head^, animal and vegetable, 292 
Hedge-sparrows (Orcui-MQcken), 52. 

224-7, 238-42, 412 
Hocren, Arnold Hermann Ludwig, 
40 

Hegel. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich: 
and hlfl school, 174-d, 243, 244, 
287. 296: conimended as a 

critic. 296: to proro the 

oxlslenco of Ood. 331; k«lured 
by Goethe on * ^dialectical dls- 
oose.’* 244: Tisita Ooetbe, 243. 244 
Heidelberg. 39, 65, 67, 232; scienti¬ 
fic assembly at, 346 
Hclgcndorf. Sco Hoygoodorf 
Heine. Rolnrlch, xlll. xlr. 360 
lUUttt SluruUn, by Stop ban ShUUe, 
130 

Helen and HtUna. Seo Goethe, 
WORKH 

Heligoland, 386 

*' Hc'U, Theodor.*' See OoOey Slore 
Henfv III ond Aix Court, play by 
Dumox. 382 

Henry IV of France, King, etatue 
of. 374 

Hercuianean pictures, 399 
Hercules, 170 

Heftier. Johann Gottfried, 70, 71, 
84. 187, 202 

nero<*s, bow produced, 292 
Ilcrcchel. Sir Wldlaro. astronomer, 
171 

Hctschburg, 223 
Heun. Karl. Seo Clauren 
Ueygi-ndorf, Frau von (forrotrly 
Karoluio Jagetnaun). actre^'<. 61 
Hinrichff. Ilernumn Wledrlcb Wil¬ 
helm, 17 4—7 

nirt, Alois, archirologist, 336 
HUtory: devotion to. hurt«< the 
poet, 21H. 219: myths of. 119 
/fisforp of ihf GrrmoM, Ludcn*«, 150 
HoiTmann. Em'-t Theod. Aimid., 73 
n<»lholn, Ilaritf. painter, 247 
Holland, bult»s of. 401 
HoUtoio. xxil 

lloltoy <or lloUel). Karl von, 206 
Home and hooie-^UKTy Is l>est, 39 
Homer (see aUo Jfi^K 82. 213, 172, 
320 35*^ 379 

HOnnlngbaus, >Ylcdrlck WUhelm. 
261 

Horuilfigbauscm. Seo Honnlngbaus 
Hope, uf Fmkic, Sir John, 220 
Horace, 161 

Horen, SchlUer’s, 74, 83, 355 
Horn, Fmux, 73 
- •, JohaoD Adam. Dr.. 326 
Horses, ancient (9r«vk sculpture of, 
superior to natun\ 272 
Hottolstedt Eckc, 224 „ . ^ 

lloubcn. ITofcssor Heinrich Hnben, 
vJll, xl, xlll. xvlU . 

Uouwald. Christoph Ernst von, play¬ 
wright, 10. 87, 230 
Hoxter, 193 

Hug(». Victor. 143, 141. 354. 355, 
416, 417 
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HuiDboldtt Alexander too, mAn of 
136, 173, 200. 247; on 
Orood Duke KaH Anoint, 274. 275 

-brothen, Alex, nod WUheiin 

(q.Y. aUo). 115 

— WUbelro too, ProaBlao 
miobrU^r, 21. 22. 23. 155, 304 
Uuminel, Jobaim Nepomuk, planlH, 
IS, 315. 3S2 

Hummliur-blrd. tbo. 240 
HuttonTaif. See H.. Mr. 
Rrpotbesco Aiaumed tis concluxiood, 
2 k 3 

/ yromt^si Spcfi. Soe Maoxorii 
Idea, mischief of working from tbe, 
17, 177. 205. See 
' ebort poeoiit approprlAte lo 
tbr, 206 

Idea): mUrtAken bnblt of. In poetry. i 
322; tbe F>rncb cannot (ret It 
Into tbeir boadf(, 215; the Oer* 
man bai^ it at command. 215 
IrlfoM for the IfiUory of htn7\kir\d, 71 
IduAM rvplorcil by word^. 2S3 i 

Idlniid. AufUHt WUbvlin, 54, 72, 
127 

Iliad. Oomer'e. 351 
lU'bealtb and iteniu«, 335, 336 
Illumination, usually In yontb. 246. 
24S. 240 

llm, the. 50, 51. 106, 200. 223, 243 
linaclx^tlon: characteristic of ^reat 
•cfeotUOi, 34C: office of. to DiCiko ! 
work for tbe undcrtitandimr. 212 ; 
poTerty of. ehown by acarchituf ; 
after wonden. 122 I 

Immcrmann. Karl. 27 
JtomortAJfty: a new Ar>rt of. 162. 
a preoccupation for Ml*' inirid*^. 
45; belief In. pcraAv^iblc, 2^7. 
Ooctbe doubts not. 331 
Izz^»eriA] lKlitbiiV3i«. Her. See Maria 
PaulovN rut 

lcDpn>rTiplu, rapabltlty and Inca pa* 
blllty for. 4K. 42 
IinproTUatU'b. 125. 12C 
lnootnpixbf*n><i blllty a merit In 
poetry, 200 

Indian utaXh Uitcf, by SebiUer, 303. 
304 

IndUcretlon well. an. 121 

India, in. 216 ' 

Indian: of, 10^. 

l^biJoeophy: 205. Knkllnbniiin. 
an, on. <ecc Colebrookci. 

23. 19« I 

Industrial school, 306 
Infanticide. youn« physfclanV ' 
Htn.*ni^h of character In a ••f, 

3 SC 

Ink'Spot aocuaatlon (unexplained^. , 
401 

lo'KTulatlon and ■mailp^^x, SsC ' 
lOAelbcrK. 22'^ 

Intellect, no inrojoiibf can conceal. 

424 

Introduction* Lkun of a good. 160, 
167; the art of. 4n3 ' 


Iphigenla. 9. See also Uocthc, 
WoKKR 

Ireland, atate of. 314 
Irlsb emancipation. 30S 
lolandere are productive, 253 
lamene, character, 1S5 
ItjHpiU, play by MetostMlo, 06 
Istrla, Capo d*. St'O Capo d* 1st Ha 
Itaiiab: decorators in tVclmar, 324, 
325: master, drawing by an. 20d; 
novel, an (see ManzonJ); soonery 
engravings, 2S, 114 
Italy. Meyrbocr (ntiuenecd by long 
rvttidencM* In, 162; Northern, 39: 
theatrical practice In. 05, 99: and 
art. 329. See also Eekvrmann 
Ivanhije. by Scott, 394. 396 

Jacobi, Friedrich HelnHch (poet 
and philosopher), and bis friends, 
186. 187, 289 
Jacob's gate. 224 

Jalirtuchcr. See Ilcrlin, and Vien- 
nesc 

Janin. Jnlos, fc'UlUet^mJst of tbe 
Jitumai dea Dibals. 355 
Japanceo plant induces melancholy, 
306 

Jexthausen, a totm In Ooeit von 
IferlicAir^ifen. 221 

JcaluuHy. curioUH expret^ion of, 121 
"Jean Paul** (Jobaim Faul lticbU*r>, 
4. 406 

Jenn. xxllL 2. 3. 4. 5. C. 9, 16, 50, 125. 
2(»1. 352. 301. 401: Goethe and 
Eckercuanij visit. 231-43 : Goedhe's 
youthful adventure in. 234-6 
Jerusalem I)rUr<f<d, Ta«#<o*s. 67 
Jesuits: In France, 358; tbolr KoUd 
buildlng-> un<l w'oalth. 30K 
Jt«us <*briHt r 37. 207. 363; gospels 
of, vll. 422. 4 23; great men bo* 
fore. 423; in tho Temple (draw* 
Ing), 209. 210; walking on the 
water. 378. 380 

Jew, The. play by CumborPkQ<l. 90 
Job, verx* from. 370 n 
John (»f Ftnltind, play by Frau vou 
Wcl'ixuithurii, 17, IM 
Johiw>n. Satnu«d. vii. xll. xlU, 210 
JopAon. Hen. 32 

Jordan, Johann hudwlg von, ITus- 
Sion ndnlnter. 266 
Jungfrau, tbe. 32 

Juno, erdooia] buf^t <»f. See Goethe: 
House, chamber 

Kant. Icutnanuel, 116. lUl, 192. 
294 n. 29.5. 331; commended by 
ihKdlMS 191 

Karl Alexander ('•PHnee (htrl"), 
Hr>n of Kari FHedrJeh, ufU*r\vunU 
Grund Duke of Saxo^AVelmar, 
xlv, xxllJ. 279, 375, 377, 397. 4i)7 
Karl Aug^L<rt. Grand I>uko of :^xe- 
Weimar, triend of Gootbo from 
youth. 22. 58. 91, 93. 107. lOn, 
148. 157. 168, 258, 260. 273. 274, 
290. 341, 3iK. 363, 380. 394, 390, 
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Karl AojnuKt —coniinxud 

103, 405; BclTodcre palace acd, 
JOG, 307; cliOractcf'fikctch by 
Goethe, 275-l>: death of, 238; 
Liked to speak, 318; oo eorlr 
Christians as trocthiakor?). 275; 
picture^rv.storlng. estimate for, 
nccordlojr to area by, 319. 320; 
^ sclcntlflo intoreata. hia. 274, 273 
Karl Friedrich (Cboe. F>edk.>, son 
of Karl Prince, nftcr' 

wards Grand UukeofSaxo-WcUuar 
xxJil, 279; BclTcdero palace and. 
307 

Karl of Pniv'ilA. Prioce, 168 
KarLHbad. 303. 367 
Kcfpsfikf, Thf, for 1830, 341 
Kcatoer. Charlotte, C7 
KJetmanscfnto. ja^or Corps, xxii 
Kind, Johann KrU*rlrlrh, wriU*f of 
the libretto of Der FrfvecfiiUs, q.v., 

Ktnp CoaV» Lew, br John Scafo 
(1819), 65 

Kirschner. a youn? Architect, 307 
K}afiT\«, Aufnisto. KckenuAQD*e pas¬ 
sion for, X. xl 

Klettenber^, f>AulelQ (Susanne 
Katharine), Ton. friend otGootho's 
mother, 129 

Klinfrer, lYli'drleh MoxlmUlan tod, 
plarwritrht, 278 D 

Kllnff*ohr, ehamrter In the poetn 
of the Wortbimr>kTi* 347 
Kiopstock, Krlednch Gottlieb, xxii, 
70. 71. 129 

KnnpMck In CiiUen-Oenerni, origin 
of. 284 

Enehel, Karl Lu<lwlg tod, anthor, 
2. 4, 231, 277, 278 
Knots Lo vciretnblo and nnlnioJ 
jrrowths. 202 

KiJowlcdKe. Inborn and aeqnir^'cl, 
47, 4H; obserrntJon hindered by, 
65. G6 

Kn0UelTrn»o, 280 

Kmdtie. Frle^lr. Aiuruxt, arcbdencoD, 
Hi 

Kooitfsbenr. 7, 200 
KOrnor, Karl Theodor, xxU. 359, 361 
KotZ4*hue. An>ru“t Friedrich Ferdi¬ 
nand, idiiywri^ht, 13, 14, 54, 72. 
127, 158. 383 

Kraitse. Oidllleb tTledrleh (“rrecU- 
rtek*^). Goethe's servant, 77, 215, 
224, 228, 318. 310. 325, 348, 351. 
4 26 

Kfftntcr, secretary, 2. 18, 28 
Kre fold (fir Oefeld), 261 
Kruger, Wilhelm, actor, 182—4 

I.jt Fontaine, Jeon, xtUJ. 55 
I.OiTO Mnggrion*, 30 
T.nirrarigi. Joseph Louis, matbe* 
niariclan. 291 

Lake Como, 218 ^ ^ ^ 

--* of Ihu four cantons. 203, 294 
Lumarck. Jean Iinpt;>t6 Fiom> 
Atitolno do ,^fortt do, 388 ti 


Lamarttne, Alphonso do. Fronch 
poet and statesman, 143 
Landikcape. Sot' Fainting 
I^angcDsalsa, 228 

Language: losulTicJoncy of, 414; 
modern, imsultod to risky sub- 
icets, 43 

Langxiara, dispensable and indls- 
pensable. 78 

Loocoon. rather ijtAktxm^ critical 
work by Lessing, 191 
Laplanders, 266 
Lark**. 224, 225. 239 
L^4 Itocbe, Karl, actor, 90, 289 
318 

Loosen. Dr. Christian, Sanscrit 
scholar. 108 

Latin authors. Seo Homans 
Lauchstedt, 132 

Ig^Tnter, Johann Kospor, writer on 
phyhlugiiotny, etc.. 295 
I^Asarctto fwtry, 222 
Ix'ghoni, 130. 370 
Leibnlts. Gottfried Wilhelm, phU* 
osopber, 353 

I^ipzlg. XT. 377; batUo of, 72; 

fair at. 102 
Loiuno?). IG7 

Heinrich, historian, 215, 216 
Lo Sage. Adiiai HcnA. Seo Oil Bias 
Lv^che at Delphi, the, 230 

Lt‘*^ilug. OottboM £phmlai. 84, 113, 
115. 120. 131, 172. 173, 187, 191, 
217, 403 

Letitla, Mme. Sco Donaporto 
Leuchtooberg. 50 
Lther Saiuraf ft Artis, 328 
Ltf^r ytritaiis, Claude's paintings, 
328 

Libeiaiism, dangers of oxceasire, 
385. 3S6 

LlcgtilU:, Duko of, In Frcdk. ITs 
tifUO, 119 

Lib*: a writer's sIas^h In. how bo 
Nhould treat them. 383, 384: 
compart'd with etay at a bathing* 
place. 38 

Light and colour thef»rle^, 35. See 
nNo Goethe, WuKKi^, Theory of 
Colours 

LlU. Sco SchOneinann 
Limitation of self, greatest of arts^ 
104 

Llnnota, 233, 242 

Li<»u, tiger. And child poem. Seo 
Goethe, WuPi^: S’ov<lU 
Lion'** De^h. man uUh a ta&te for, 

•* I >« 

Lips, Johann Keinricb. pointer, and 
engraver, 330 

Llter4fcry; borrowittg, 82. 83. 

"log-rolling" In Go<dhe's Umc^ 
120 

Literature; otIIs of the newest, 119; 
impnived by what injuros an 
Itidivlciiial taient. J5li. 357; world-, 
165. Seo nho various countrU'S 
Livy (Titus Llvlus). I TO 
Lockhart, John GIbsuu. 220, 223 
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Loekb4ft, Mrs. J. O. (Charloito 
SophlA Scott). 1221 
LonaoB. 210. 269 

Lopes <Lopo) do Votm. See Vog% 
Lofctuc do Modlci. 44 
LomlDe. St'O Claude 
Lools XIV, 401; Uioatro of time of, 
132 

Louis XV. 106 

Louis Ptililppo. ICioK of tbo Frefich, 
371 D 

Lofv; and Jn/riffut, pier hy SchUlor. 
201 

Lots, and tbo nndcrstandinir. 3); 
dlbonJ^T occasioned b^« 312; Is 
iiDp<*rtifieDt, 367 
Loren ore Idealists. 295 
Lowe. Sir Hudson iM^tnorial T€laiif 
n la cojitivU4 ii< \ajfoUon^ by 
Lowe blmself), 346 
Lubeck, 261 

Lurlcn. lionaparte 

Lucretla, 119 

Ludeo. llclnricb. historian. 150 
Ludwig 1, Kinir of Bavaria. 317-10. 
322. 326. 330. 350. 353: letter to 
Goetbe from. 317; poem to. 322 
Lt/t«e, poem by Voss. 377 
LuL»o of llctfae«ltaiTXiAtadt» Prin¬ 
cess. Grand-Duebees (wife of Karl 
Amrust) of Saxo-Welinor. 26 . 14 6. 
259. 260, 290, 34b, 369.; death of 
319 

Lubo Ulriko. Princess (sister of 
Frederick tbe Great>» who Ik'- 
came Queen of Sweden, 265 
Luneberf Heatb. 32 I 

Lutber. Martin. vUt. Cl. 247. 423 I 
Lutheran byiDu*buok. 145 i 

Lutzendorf, 224 

Lytt and Suord, by K^rm r. zxil 

Moraulay. Lord, on lloswcU. vli 
.Uorbefb, Shukespeorr’s 123. 133. 

197: Incotuobt^ ncles la. 197 
Macblavelli as character in K^mont, 
297 

Mfirkenzlc. Henry, zli 
5iadrid n7tb centuryi. 132 
J/oofe f’luir. Sec Zauff^r/t6U 
MauuU. imaQinaxtr. Le, IbU 
actor. 264 

MulccimJ. See Malcolmi. 

*‘5lan must be* ruined a&mln.'' 252 
Manliness wantUnt in incUtruiX art. 
381 

**51aniiensm Lh always to 

liav«* 4 9 

MniiiiLclm. 207 u 

MauziiQl. Alr*8tia&dro. Italian poet 
aod no>cUKt. 14 3. ICC. 2)4-19. 
33.5: alwaye Ul. 33 5. Lis Dor<J. 

/ {*ro 7 M^*\ Spoei. 215-19 
blaria Ludovtca lltutri*. Eropr*>sa 
of Austria <icmp, Vvltalrv . 265. 
317 

Maria Paulowna, Jlef Imperial lll«rb« 
txf'tM. Grand Guebess ^wlfo «•/ 
Kori Friedrich» of Saxe*Weimar 
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xxr. 279, 324, 350, 
Quoen of Fmnoo. 


and Eisenach, 

376. 39U, 403 
Mario Antoiuotte. 

383 

Lorme^ play by Vlct4)r Hugo. 

Marie Lulso Alczandrloo of Weimar, 
Princess (afterwards wife of IMnoo 
Karl of Prussia), portrait of. with 
verses by Goethe. mentJoDCd. 208 
Marienbad. 3-6, 15. 16, 23. 50, 64. 
67, 68. 223, 416: clcBT 

Oort ho Woiuoi. Eltijyy, water, 83 
Marino FoXirro. play by Byron, 357 
Martnootel. J. F.. xrx 
Mortlus, Karl I’Yledrtcb von, 
naturalist and traveller. 264-6. 
345. 346 

Masquerad<^ a court, 347, 348 
Mo^itorcr. Philip. 32 
MatbcoiAtlcs run mad, 130 
Maetbisson. Friedrich, von. 165 
Maturity one) youth, advontagiMi of 
cacL. 327 

MaxliiLs, higbor. are for tho few, 397 
Mecklenburg, zxli 
MediiUluBs. portrait. 355 
Medals, 41 

M4de^n tnal^n^ /u>. play by Moll^rc. 
Modem. Johann. Count, and Count- 

CKb. 208 

Medici. 6co Lorenzo 
Mediocre tolont bioobod by iUx epocii. 
\bf> 

Mediocrity preferred, rcoaoxu why, 
397. 398 

5Icduln, Thomas, 86, 00 n. 130 
^fr^notrf^ tur .Vu/WOon. £>oo Hour- 
rieono 

,yfrr7Uiir4 of BeaumarclmlH, 323 
Menander. 114. 180 . 1 h 2 
Mendel&soLtj-Hart hold y. Fediz. 
MepbiHt«>phelci«. 58, 79, 133-5, 

230. 283. 286, 332, 334. 337. 

367. 389. 399. 403. Soo 

Goethe. WoJUCH. FauM 
Merc k. Johann Heinrich, 71. 

290. 396. 4 93-5; 
concept ion of 
sulcddc of. 406 

M^rlmai*. Prosper, 200-2, 326, 354, 

3 5 f 

Mffkur. periodical. 289 
M*'rM*l»urg. 125 

UandelV. 58 
—— KJ«*pj>U*ckV. 70 
Mc 's.-liui, earthquake at. 22. 308 
M(’Uunor(>ho«ls of anUnalr. 206 
Mfta^ta^ie. Plrtro. 96 
Mctwroloiry, hopeless ness of, 204 
Meyer. Ernst Irtedrlch. of iC<uilgH- 
berg. pr«>fessur of br*t.\ny. 172 
• — 1*rteUrlc'h Ad. Karl, a young 
Westphalian, 38 

—. Johann Hcdnrlch. Ilofrath. 10 
H. 42. 52. 173. 314, 320, 329. 330, 
4(»7, 417; pmlKcd for cuuHnlng 
his Btudlca to art. 104. 105 


401 
190. 
338. 
also 

2 H 9 

hl.H wblinsioai 
honour, 406: 
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Moyorbcor, Giacomo. German com* 
poser. IC2, 'iDl. >92 
Michael •Angelo and Haphaol, re* 
markahlo <iiaputea abour, 330 
Midnii/h^, poem by Sorvt, 416 
AllOTon. In jyil/iclm Lehr^ 

jfiArt, S 3 , 16 S 

MlCTOtlon of birds. 22$, 220 
Ml an. 160. 335. 370. 375 
MUancso painters at palace. 324. 325 
UiioD readc'fN, who doca not ex¬ 
pect a. should QOt write a Unc/' 
116 

Milton, John, 346: really a poet! 347 
Mind, power of, over body, 365 
Mlncralo^ry. 171, 231. 26l, 294, 391 
3/inno von liamAflm, play by 
Lc^iug, 131. 173, 403 
Minority, tbo ifreat and skilful are a, 
292 

3/i><iaMro;*r, Th€, play by Moll4ro, 
181 

Mis(r, The (L'Avarcb play by 
Moli^rc, 114, 127 
M is pro n uncut iu ns, comic, C2-4 
Missolob^hi, 211 
.tfxUernwhi, Utn, sonff. 146 
Mitt lor I III IVahivenctimlM^aJten), 
claimant for orl^lnai of the 
charactiT. 289 
MoekinK'idrd. 226 
Mohammedan doctrines. 190.191.3S0 
Molferc. Jean liaptkstc PoQUclin dc. 
lOS. 114. 127. IdO. 181. 185, 200. 
36U 

Moltkc. Jakob, tenor. 09 
Moimd of LcibnJt:^. the. 353 
Monarrtdsni in tbo olcl Walpuivls 
NiKht. 3^9 

Monks (idack-beaded Warblers), 226. 
239. 211 

Mont IMnne. 298. 367: not helped by : 
its furrtmndlngfi, 32 

-- Cenl>. 370 

Monte liusiu 32. 39. 3S7 
M«>nii and weather, 187. ISS 
Morin. Sir John, and the poem on 
hl-t burial. 90 
Mort*. Tborrruv, 74 
Moral I'lciiiiuit. origin nf th*s 184 
Moravia, myth in hKtorv of. 119 
J/ortrenA/o//, riew>pupcr. 73, 80 
248 

Moseft. donlorable crltlcfAUi of the 
live books <if. 172 
.Uo.</5, opera l>y Ito.^lnl. 261. 265, 
207 

J/ofi/jt. Importance of, SI 
Moidung of birdn. 225^7 
Mo/jiri. Johaiui Chrys^>5itomu» Wolf- 
ping Aiundeu.s. 93. 252. 291. 333, 
317. 3^2. 415. 424 ; on dd( tt4nti»^m. 
130. 137. Sc'O a\BO l>on Jutin\ 
y.nutirrflide. 

MuhlbitUHeu. 228. 375 
Mulbr. KrPMirleh vun. CbaneeUor. 
in. 19. 22, 58. 74. 1 19. 153, 2i>x, 
209. 212 14. 219. 239, 273. 27 4. 
319. 322. 335 


Miller. Wenzel, playwright. See 

Ulster^ of ProffUA 

■ Wilhelm. Sea German poet 
MlilJcr-chcn. See WhJtethroata 
Munich. 264. 281. 351 
Mun^Wr. 27 

51ii>jcus. Johann Karl Augoit, 
author, 215 

3/u3cn-<i/i7ionaeA9, SehlUor'a, 74, 83. 
84. 370 

Music (see also Gootbo: Houm): 
and poetry dsemoulc. 394: frozen 
or petrified (sco Architecture); 
now, that is not music, 145; not 
In Gooth('*s sphere, 19 
Mu> leal: com posit lon.Zclter's method 
of. 28—talent: draws nocxpciieDce 
from life. 382; shows itself carUost, 
382 

Musician's oar. professional, GO 
Mutius ScsGTola, 119 
Myron's cow. sculpture by Myroo, 
fifth century B.c.» 412 


Naboth. 413 

,Y«lrr and Sentimental Poetry, 
trv«atit>o by Schliicr, 366 

Name and fume not despicable, 311 

Naples. 207, 378 

Napoleon I. lx. 43, 50. 01. 128, 129. 
143, 144, 150. 209. 247-9. 2.52. 
254, 311, 333, 348. 349. 358. 382. 
125: fUble ond Koran as politics 
to, .316; CorndUo and, 55. 185; 
virotii^ai, ozclU'd a spirit of. In 
France. 400; Firyptlau mmpalgD. 
315, 316; bu.st of. 372-4; 

srr\at4'r tho inort* tbe truth 
known. 311; hat. draa-ings M 
hi^. 354: flluminatod. uhvaye. 245. 
246, 315: impulse to speak, his. 
319: Manzonl's Ode to, 215; 
mnrehnnd de modes, and the. 150; 
may book about (^oe liourrienoo): 
ited ^>ca. at tho. 316: St. Holeoa, 
at, had to bare his uniform 
lurned. 348; {jolt’s Lifeot, 220-2: 
IVerihfr and. 33, .316 

Napobain, Kugono. Duke of Lcuch- 
IridM iv. 50 

Xafhitn, I day by Loosing. 173 

Niitiuoal hatnui Nirong where cul¬ 
ture low. 361 

Natural catastrophes, mysterious* 
nosN at, 75 

NAturnl*)jl>^torical apborism<>. men- 
tiotu'd. 294 

Natural seJeuee, language iosuCTlcleot 
for. 414 : objection to Iranscciidiiiif 
tbceoiuprchenslblc In, 172: papers 
on. 142 

N-iturr: and the real surpassed by 
nrtisU. 189, 100. 197, 272. 273* 
321. 351: niiuuto knowledge of 
<M‘e Goethe, J. W. von); not 
economical. 265, 3S9: not Tcry 
sonipulous. 240: rigidity of, 293. 
See also Fcmonality 


INDEX 


Kature’B accculble and Inaccc^iblo. 

189 18u ' 

Xee«. Christopb Gotttrlcd, of Kscn- 
beck* 

KcKattTO Ucaciioy. 123. 134. 401. 

Seo Platco. ab*o cf. liyroD. 

K««ro elATery aod tbo LypocriUcal 
KoirlUb. 331* 332 
Nefrroea. aoco«tiT of, 268 
NeoptoIeuuA. 179 
NeptimUta ond Vulcaol.^tA. 66 
S'erraJ. (iertird do. psoudoDym of 
l^bniolc. French trarihiator of 
Fau4i, 341 
Netberland^. 79. 418 

-6ch<x>l. S<io Dutch pictureii 

N>«ireuthor. Ktifron Napoteon. cele¬ 
brated iiluAtrotor. 363* 3C6. 408 
Kova* the. 328 

A'rreu dc Jiarmau, Dial Off ue by 

Diderot. Soo Haiuoau 
NejTspapew. II. 3U, 317. 329. 347. 
See also v46end*^cr7unp. AHocmein^ 
Xeiiin^ Berila. FroncL. J/orpen- 
^Wotf. Temps 

Xowton. Sir Jaaac. and Xcwtorilan 
tboory, 35. 61. 139. 170, 282. 283. 
409 

.ViTx/unpen, 28. 16C. 305 
Niebuhr, llarthc'id Gcorff. historian 
of the Boinan.H. 17U. 402 
KI* tMcbc.tKriedricb:wilhe|m, Til. *lv 
A iohi on Karth, ploy by Itoupiicb. !3 
XlKbtlnffaU*^. 220. 242 
Xloon fie See Encloa 

Xoah*s Ark. pclrUlcd piece of. 20.* j 
Xoi*ffffi*rath of Doon. Oberberffrotb ^ 
Jakob. 272 
Xouooeowcrtb. 326 
Xordbelin. 373-5 

Xorthcote. Janice, pointer. whi»'«> 
ConvcrHAtloiiB oro recorded by 
Wm. liozUtt. Till 

Ouk, ffTomh of on. illn^tratlnff 
theory of beauty. 192, 19J I 

OA-rrem. opera, by Weber. 257, 353 ] 
ObJectlTencM. ndvontaffo of. In 
palntlnff and Nculpture. 210. Sc«* 
also Siiu)ectlve 

Obocfrallon hindered by know* 
Icdff#*. 65. 66 

Ob'M in-Qlory At Jena. 236 
••Orcaaloncd •' poeius. 8. 118. See 
aUo Jloitfs 

Odyssey, lloi/ier'H. 379 
CKdijrtis. Koe UotnatUie fFdipusi abo 
(KdipuM 4,t .^«>ph'>cle«i. and the 
fable on which It la foQnd**d. 
174-6, 179. 180; (E. in Volonu4. 

of Hophoolc*. 179 
Oela. Karl Lndwtff. act^.r. 94, 318 
Oken. Lorenz, mao of fw.icnce, 247 
f^ldeobu/ff. PniiOc^ von. I.o. P« t*T ' 
(leorff Paul. Alexander, and Kon* i 
etantlo Friedrich Peter. 207 
(tlfrUH und lAtt^nn, 7 
Omnbclence liiconsLsteut with free* 
dotu. 120 
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Orestea. part of. In Iphiomia, 182-4 
Orlffinabty. UilsUikcM about. 116 
Orphans' Institute. 200 
Ochoas. Comchub'a picture of. 352 
d'Ors. Euffenlo. xlv 
Oflinannstedt. 209 
f>hnaburff. 261 

Ostade. Adriaen van, pain Ur. 312 
Ostiicb, tho, 240 
Ottava Rlma, 155 
Over-production, ovlls of, 417 
Oxotuord, John: preface by. xxv; 
translation of the CVntvrrs^i/ions 
by, XV, xxl 

Otto ron \y\ittX4b<ich^ by Ilabo. 395 

Painter condemned for bedaff "self- 
educated.'* 136 

Paintinff: and sculpture objectIvo. 
210; aotlqulty-wr»r>hipplnff school 
of, 144. 145; bnokffrounds in. wby 
necessary. 117: landsT^kiH?*. know 
ledffo rt quirt'd In. 418: landecape 
must bo iiccordinff to natural 
laws. 117; landscape may bo not 
accordlQff to natural laws. 189; 
196. 197; selection uf obJocU in. 
104: seuHuousijcsH la, importance 
of, 137; trees for foreffroond in, 

Pale^inc. 380 
Pan sleeps. 53 
Panama canal. 173, 171 
Pankoucke, Emejdlrc, wife 

of famoiin Panniau bookseller, her 
<'LItie^^ Apart merit. 150 
P.iprr money. 338. 350. 379 
iUiria^ the (subject of u German 
traffedy by Mich. Dci'r. a Freiicli 
tmffedy by HclaviffUf. and a 
poem by (toetheb 20. 40. 75. See 
also Gf»rt be, WoltKS 
Palis, 35. 135. 140. 149. 150. ICC, 
20C. 201. 203. 20C. 254. 280, 

292 n. .307, 320, 354, 357. 359. 
371. 372. 391. 400. 401; news* 
paper pari lame Dtury rt*prirtM. 319; 
politics. 213, 214; Font-Kcuf at* 
37 4 

Parroqiiots, 213 

I'arry. Major WlUlnm. on Ilyron. 118 
Part >'-batix'd a substitute for ffetiiuH, 
4 r >9 

Paa'ilons alone popular, nut rcoooii. 
292 

Patbolufflcol dmtna. 310 
PatiiotUm and the p<Ki, 425 
Paul. St., 4 22 
I'atiJ Verune»K*. S<-e 
Pay, a rrltcrtoti of ffood ffovern- 
ment. 317 

Pi*iir#K*ka nnd p*vkh<TW, 51, 53 
P<H'|, Sir lt^>borl. ii 11: description of 
his fl/mrle plctun*. 329, 330 
Pelarffoniuuis. ]lcbrl»cb and the. 345 
Knffllsh. 209 
i'entateneb. Sec Closes 
"Period" furnUhloff c*rllicl 2 c*d, 150 
IM 
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Personal character of im* 

portanoe of, 55 

- - freedom a Germao Idea, 313 

PersoaeUty, 75 n. VZZ. 351 
PeUr. Simoti. walkiiuc oo the water, 
375, 380: thutub'boDO of, 42*2 
Peter tho Great. 247, 328, 394 
Potrlflcd log9, 300 

-mu>5lc. Sco ^Tchitectoro 

Pm-w'/o/fAe P^nk^ by^ott. 108 n 
Phntihon of Euripldee, play, 87, 
167 

Pharaoh at tbo Red Svh, 31$ 
PhonomeDA. prlmitlTc. Sco IMml- 
tlvo 

PhHiAfl. 113. 138, 247 
PhUraKa. frloix* of temple at, 272 
I'hllecuoD aod UaucU. 413 
PhlUcftlae: bcBUty'cntcchlj^m of the. 

104: ** Jean Paul" a. 400 
rblUatifieH: Germans on*, 281. 2S2; 

how Merck Hpuiled the. 206 
PLUocU’lC'^, the cbaracter and plays 
obout him. 106. 107. 179. 180 
Phlloloirtet^: ofToDded by Schubarth, 
27: work for the. 301 
Philoeophical speculation’s bad 
efTect OD Htrle, 5G 
P?iii/>srtphu tUf Kurut, by Scbelliiur. 

3<i3 Q 

Philosophy: common aense tarsus, 
2K7: devotion U), hnrta the poet, 
210 

Ph \mocnom p, La rater's, d c rlrcd 
from Ooidbe. 295 

Pi<^tomini, Tht (by SchlUcr), 2nd 
part of \y<ilUnsUin^ 131 
J’Jcturos: Dutch, why they please. 
:i3C; nnirravln^ of. 40. 4$. 47. 140. 
287, 2SS, 200. 375. 380. 381. 
also Drawl I FalntiuK8, aiid 
naiiiCH of artHts 

Pietism, modern. 158. 207. 274, 275 
I*lety and freoJiH alone rctrulrcd In 
an artist. nntl<»n that. 402 
PlroJ. Sco Thru'^li 
IMqs VIII, Popo (Fmiicosco Xaverlo 
Casti^llane), election of. 326 
Plants. Sco Goethe, WoUKtt: 

nxorphf>$i$ 

Planter cuts. 212 

Platen, AxtgMfiU Count, and hll 
works. 20. 52. 54. 123-4 <\n the 
new tloriiion nlition. tho namo 
"Platon'* N ^flvcn. In^toad of 
"one of our most modern German 
po<'t*<**). 380, 378. Sc^o also J<o« 
fnnntic (E'ltpus 
Plato, vll. riv, 282 
Platonic dla|r)^ic.«. 158 
"Play, Rertectinns on." 319 
Plays: actltuT of secooePraus 18. 101: 
had. for. II 

PlutArch. 118; a German tmusla- 
tlnn of. 71 

Poem on Kcoloffy, $5 
poem.'*. a<)vlco as to wrItinKi 5. 16. 
17; lioeient, hml oiiitlaoUr no 
tltlei^, 103 * 


PoeL a: makes something out 
of very little. 318; muAt ^ivoeotne* 
thing more than hlKlory, 10$: 
ought to expnws a manifold world. 
379; who took pains to get 
favoumblo notices <8co Weber. 
K.<«.£.); what oonstUutes. 119 
Pootca^. a (1 Agnes Franz), her 
talent a sexual InstlDct, 80 
Poetic taJont's dltBcnltlee with the 
world. 289. 290 

Pootiml and uopoetleal snbJecU, 
distinction absurd. 210, 211 
Poetry: a C4»m(K.*iiMitloD for lose of 
youth. 404; a universal posseeslon, 
165; and music dsDmonlo, 394; 
German, growii^ poorness of, 60; 
IficoiiiiiiciKurabUity and tneom* 

E rch<'nvihUHr merits In. 206: 

azan.'tto. 222: not dcmolishabld 
by criticisiii. 172; spoiled by 
polities. 425, 42$: things that 
cannot bo forced In. 365 
Pojnvifteh. Frau Hcnrlotte Ottliio 
Ptrlka voD. mother of Goethe's 
daughter*indau, 58 

-Ulrike Ton (Krftuleln Ulrica), 

11. 28, 95. 109. 207, 257. >58, 325 
pnlcmio.s bad fr>r literature. 378 
Polico and cLlidrou in Woituar, 255, 
256 

polish lady. Set' Szyrnanowoka 
Political poccuM. 358. 359. 425, 426 
PolltlcA are doAtIny. 425 
Poly gnat us. *230 
Polynclora, 177 
Pot»e. Alexouder. poet, 89 
Pope, election of. See Plus VIll 
Porta del Popolo. Rome. 319 
F<»rtngal. Omniug's speech on. 143 
Portuguese, tho. aou tbo Koghsh 
antbslavo tnoventcat, 332 
Postman, the. Behriseb's Joke about, 
34 4 

Potsdam. 27 4 

S’k'olos. French painter, 40, 
lid. IU7, 395. 418 
l>n*llcr, i''riedrich, painter. 116 
l>rcA4. freedom of. Sco Goetho 
l>rcsujDptuoii8nc&sr common ^c.g. 
yonng student wishes to complete 
Goethe's Jousf, 102: of un* 
talented people. 3$9 
IMe^ts and plctimn In N. Germany, 
297 

PriniitiTe rbonomcna. 294. 340, 373, 
387, 391. 417; childish Itch to 
transooud. 29$ 

l^noo -. hlH rvntark exhibiting 

his dctcsiutloD of The /fobOers. 
Putyatln 
Primate, the. 

- -— tho (young), 
andcr 

PfliiccKS of 1^15 da, 

UtK'on of Sivoden. 

Vliikt' 

■ the noW'rolgnlng. 

Pauluwna 


Sco Dalbenr 
Soo Karl AJeX' 


afterwords 
Soe Lulso 

See Marla 


INDEX 


PrlnocsA* tbc. xfhowe^ portrait ap* 
poiiTtK) Id Uttie %^'oif^ui^'t ^buiu. 
vriiD vorsea by Goctbe. 8eo Mario 
LuUe AleuLotlrioo 
PrU(m*Kfif, TAr, poom, 163 
ProbiomN of uoivcn^o. solution of« 
not mDD*a buidocss. 120 
l^roductioD destroyed by noxious 
critioUm> 32 

Product 1 venues: and (^nius, 246*d2» 
378; and tbc »*ca» 263; Implied in 
Oeisi, 401; uot associated with 
"fab^e teDdencles,*' 327; without 
talcDt» 330 

Professor at Jena, young (i.e. Johann 
Gust. Stickcl). 401 
ProiH^rty, pasHCAsioo ot, abates 
dumocratlo foclin^* 216 
Proao*writer must naro aomotblna 
to SAT, 164 

Prose *«viltUur as iotichaione for 
poets* 14, 164 

ProU'etant enJi^htcomcnt followed 
by OatboUcs. 423 

Pruiaia* Crown Prince of. Soe Pried* 
rich WilheUn (ofUrwards ^>iodr. 
WUh. IV| 

— Prince Karl of. See Karl 
liberty, a ivnctvt^, in tteniusoe. 240 
Putyatin, Husnlau prince, who did 
not like Schiiicr's liotders, 163 


Oueen, tbc. Sco Marie Antoloctte 
Guletism the llniU philosophy, 205 


Hatnbers, Johann Qelnricb. painter. 

zzll. 49 I 

Aaoirnu s AVpArir. Dlalo^e by I 
Diderot, transliited by Utxaiio as , 
ilnmeata 86 ^ 

ItapbaH Santl U<«* pointer, 34. !03. ' 
146, 247, 262. 320, 333. 402, 

4 24. See ub-o MlcbM^l'An^clo 
Hopp, 0>UDt doan. itciicral. Memoirs 
of. 3H2 

/fOAMios. by Dr. Johnson, 210 
Itational. the. nud the beautiful. 106 
Itaucb. Christ bin Daniel, M;ulptor, 
xxtU, 40 

Haiipiu'h. KmHt. lb njaznin Salomo, 
playwriirbt, 13. 230 
P^avens, God pities tho doserted 1 
young, 243 ' 

Heal, nevlect of the, by iK>ete, 126, 
322. 323 

Peason and Understanding, 294,391 
— can DOVfT Ik* popular, 292 
lUron^ioium, pla> b> Kotzebue. 13 
lU/i Jiorrr, 7'h^, by O>oj>er. J. F.. q v. 
Hi'*i .^a, Kapolcon at the, 316 
lU'forfzuitlon, the; nrob^ from Ger- * 
mnn Ideas of fri rdoin. 313. results ' 
Of. 423 ; 

lUsrenU the present. I.e. the teiguing < 
tirand Duke. Karl Friedrtcb, n.v 
Ilehbeln. \Mllj«*im. <>>unM*lior« 
ph>KiclaD, 22. 23. 26. 6K. 79-61 
Ilahlicrv, August VMUieDii, 07 
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Rotchardt, Johann Kiiodrlcb. com* 
poser, 316 

Reliihard. Franz Volkmar, of Dres¬ 
den. 66 

— ‘ Karl, the young Count, son of 
tho ambassador, 326, 320 

— Karl Friedrich, Ck)unt. ^'^o^)eh 
Ambassador from l•'rankfo^t, 10, 
07. 166 

Reinhardt, Count. Soe Itcinhard 
Religion: derolopment In. 423, 424: 
Its place In art, 60; for rulers 
neitner great cor good, 308, 309; 
Mpular facllo osnro^lon of, 29 
Hinl^ous: books, Napoleon's view 
of. 316: dirrcronccs, dcAdlincss of, 
207; doctrine In Knirlax^d men¬ 
tioned, 190; faith, criticism do- 
atructlve of. 172; opinions, their 
influence on hlHtory, 313; tIows 
of Ba#«odow, offenKive. 406; wor¬ 
ship needs music, tvhy. 394 
Rembrandt. palnU^r, 416 
Henan. Ernest, xiv 
Real, Guido. Italian painter. 329 
RopuhlicaniMii In tho classlo Wal- 
purgU Night, 339 

Routern. (ierbord Chrtstophoro- 
wlb<b Ton. painter. 290. 407. 408 
Revolutions. 37. 79, lOG, 366. 371. 
Soe also French 

Rhine: and Khineland, 2, 6, 13. 39, 
60, 64, G6, 67. 68, 174. 326, 403; 
Loner, autlqu(-H from. 294 
Rhone, the, at Genova, peculiar 
colours of. 371. 37 2 
Rhvtbm gives tho linproaslon of 
rhyme, 313 

Rlchur. Johann Paul. Sm "Jonn 
l*oul** 

lUemer. Friedrich Wllhcdm, llof- 
mfh. 10. 68, 66. 60, 76, 81'-3, 86, 
208. 346 

Rlcpenhauscn, brothers. Franz and 
Johannes. artisti<. 230 
/fire dc J/irobr/iu. poem con- 

t.iliiod ill /..es SUi/ms, by Cordclllcr- 
Dvlaoouo, 367 
Roiid gradients. 30? 

Hiifp Hoy, by Scott, 396 

Tnf, play by Schiller, 8C, 
162. 201. 278 D. S«.-e also Putyatin 
JM^rt t e L^iabU, opera by Meyer¬ 
beer. 292 o 
Rotilii, 23V. 243 

Robinson. Albcrtlno LuiM> 

(h(*rn von Jakob), pseudonym 
"Talrl,*' truneJutor of S(*rblun 
poetry- SO 

Roche. La See La Roche 
Itodontla. 102 

lUxifnck /bim/om, by SiUi>llott. 210 
lU!»hr. Johann FYlcdnch, Ooo.- 
supt., 68. )46, 380 
Itoman: oini>4*r<>r, mar bio head of. 
used for uaniiuering lent hi*r on. 
330; hcrcM-» in modern drama. 14: 

bi*»t4jry. 71,72,170: hlst<*ry, mi*t^ 

of. 219: law. Its enduring lUo, 313 
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RomaDOf QitiUo. Soe OJuUo Rozuano 
Kouians, nncieot* as xnodcU of 
QUlborsLiD, 1S6 

KomanMc; deanocl. 305; ood classic 
e<iually (food. 335; etyhs viuruo 
aod undecided. 366; ultm% U*&* 
fleocy in France. 35d. 357. See 
also Ciasslc, and l^atbologlcaJ 
dnima 

(KdipuSm coznody by 
Platen. 378 

Rome. 43. 79, 134. 170. 207, 2Cfi. 
267. 290. 317-19, 323. 325. 330. 
333. 378. 401, 402. 418; Catholics 
aoly should settle at. 325. Sc« 
also Uoetbo. WoHKS. My Second 
H^sidrnre 

Hoos. Johann IlcLnrlcb, a n i ma l 
painter. 40. 47, 49 
Jfosts from the poem by 

HOckert. 21 

lloHSini. Oloacrblno Antonio. Italian 
com poster. 264, 265. 207 
Ilolb^'hiid. Anselm hlayer. banker. 
325 

Itoubscau. Jean Jacqncs. 75. 3C0 
Rubens. Peter Paul. lx. 381; a 
bin(rular Kandscapo by, 189. 195-7 
Rnckert. Friedrich, poet, 21, 359 
Hu hi. tbo. l.e. thetown of Hiihla, 403 
KuJct ought Dot to havo strotjg 
InU'renta outside bln task. 385 
Rulers, neither great nor good, must 
be religious. 395. 309 
Russia: lueubers of Saxe'Welmar 
fiitidly In. 259. Soo aUo Moscow, 
St. Petepybmv 

Hushian^: and ConstantInople, 333; 

In Turkev. 314. 315 
Huji^dacL Jakob vau. 60. 351 

S ah<l SS. 37 7 
Saalc. the. 231. 237. 259 
SaJnt'AIgnau, Haron. See French 
nniba.ssador 

Saliit Hcuro, Cbarlos Augustin. 

h’rench critic and poet, 355 
Sniiite Hllain'. Sco Gv**fTf^iy 
St. (iolhard, 32 

Siilnt Pelcr*H at Rome. 317, 319 
St. Peti^r^biirg: Inundation at, 75. 
IS7. 328; WellfogtOQ and. 128. 
209 * 

Salt-miner, celebrated (le. Karl 
tilenck), bis los^ through c^ov- 
k&8Qe&». 343 

S.tlvaDdy. NurcUso Achllle, Count 
de. 326 

Sar/ijfon Affonistf^, poem by Milton, 
316 

Sanyerknfo auf dfr IVurtburg, by 
Foiique. 262 

Sord<in<$p(iluA, MS. of Dyrou*s dCiU* 
cAfb*n of, 130 
Saul th<* hon of Kl^h. 81 
Srku*<sure. Horaco ROnedlctc. savant. 
29H 

Scafe. John. See Kino Coal's 


Scheihorn"€ JvbQee. Seo Bckcr* 
loann. J. P. 

SchclUng, Fricdr. WUb. Joo., 52. 
303 n. 385. 389 

ScblUcr. J. Friedrich, xxll. 24. 57. 
74. 83-5. 91. 93. 91, 113-16. 
132. 133. 151. 152, 155-8. 187, 
192, 201. 204. 216, 219. 232, 235. 
236, 237. 261. 278 n. 288. 303, 304, 
318. 323. 354, 355, 306. 370. 383. 
397. 411. 412; always ill. 336; 
aristocrat In feelings, 36; olto* 
leasneas about moR/s. 85; cutting 
his nails, showed bis groatnosa 
eren Jn, 152; A'gmonI, hts Tervlon 
of. 297; Ettcntberg bunting-lodge, 
and, 229; frtsedom. the Idea of. 
156. 157; Goethe's share In hi** 
work, 281. 282; horrible, his lore 
of the, $5; ideal, his productive 
talent lay in the, 150; Income 
given him by Grand Duke Karl 
August. 157; Kant, against, 192; 
lady whort*portedbbtoonvermtioR, 
261; Last letter, hlH, 86; inansarde 
where ho wrote RVillcnsfcin. 237: 
DerroiH nrptignanco to ceremony 
end cbanco visitors, hb. 232; per- 
H'»nAl appearance of, 85, 407: 
philosophy, his unfortunate turn 
fc»r. 23; rotten apples, delighted in 
atmospbeiv setnu^d vvith, 232; 
spirituous liquorN, driven by over¬ 
work U>, 157; subRictlvo way, 
worked in r\. 366; tnigMy atone, 
hU scheme for I heath* for, 54; 
tree with bis and Goethe's name 
cut on it. 229: women, subject to 
iniincncc of. 307. $00 abo IPoi- 

tenetHn. 

.Scliludel. Srt* Schlnkcl 
^Schlnkel, Karl ('':8chiiidcr* In text), 
orchUcct, 307 

Schlcgel. August Wilhelm. 115, ISI, 
182. 199; v\Ma (i<H*thc: hit 

youthful Appearance, 198 
SchU'geb, tbc (Aug. With, and 
»ictlf.. br»»thor«), 4. 55, 73. 306 
Schio&ser. fYledrlch Christoph, hU- 
t4>ric<'Ll writer, 215 
Sohlossers. the (l.c. Johann Georg 
who wiW Got'fhe's brother-in- 
law, J. G.*s wife, and their sou 
Johann Fricdr. and hb sriio 
Sophie), 67 

S^'LiiiJdt. Christian Friedrich, Coud* 
soilor. At the piano. 11 

-Mile. Mriria. singer. 318 

.^b6no. Karl, philologb-t of Leipzig. 
377 

Schnneniann, Elisabeth (LUi). who 
married von Turckheiiu, 68. 404, 
405 

Schopenhauer. Johanna (Mmo.S 
authorv-os, inothir of the philo¬ 
sopher. 325. 326 

?chn»n, l>r. Ludtvig. nctniicb. of 
Jena observatory. 236, 237. 46l 
'^'iiuborth, Karl Krnst. 12. 27, 286 


INDEX 


Scbolcobcr^. riiedrich WUbolcn 
Albrrcbt. Count. Snxon amb&c^* 
dor at %*icnna. 206 
Scboltx, Chrlutopb Lud\rlff Fried• 
rtcb» Prussian Stnto Coiin^Uor, 10 
ScbUUe. Stephao. 130« i:^l. 224 
Sobirabe. JobaDD I'riedricb. Couo- 
aallor. 390. 391 

Scbwanefeld, Hermann Ton. Soe 
SwaoeTelt. Herman 
8clcnoo» ineo of tranziccQrt- 

ing tbo comprvhenfiible* 172; 
sordid alms of. 120 
ScicntlFti^. meeting of. See Derlin. 
Hcldeli^nf 

Scotch, diminished podAOtrr of the. 

Sea eCdtntmfi/h 
Scotch Hiichlunrler>. 254 
Scott* Anne. Sir Walter's Tonng»T 
daughter. 221 

- Char lea. Sir Walter's younger 

SOD. 221 

-Charlotte. Lady. tb« late. 221 

— — Cbarlotu* Sopbla. Sir Walt»*r*s 
Hdi^t daughter. See LocLhart. 
hits. 

- Sir Walter, 74, 83. 168. 216 , 

219-22, 262-4. 208, 394-6; lot Ur 
to Goethe. 219-21. See aso /Viir 
Maid of i^erth, /t>anAo<, PrTfTii of 
Ou PeAk, Hoh H'ar^rUu 

-WalUT. junior. 221 

Sculpture and painting objectUo. 

S<.*a-noLgbbourlog pooplie art* pro¬ 
ductive, 263 

•*?^bendort, l.o. So<*kondorf. Korl 
Sigmund, HarfJO. 27K 
i^ce*^enb«*lni. See S<*^< nbrim 

FbUJp, Count, bidtorlan of 
HUHitiA, 32 ^ 

HeJdel. Dorothea. Madame. 289 
■ 3!a*. Jobanne^. actor. 257, 26K 

- Fbilipp. an old m-rvaut of 

Ooctbi'V. 129 
Selden. John, vlil 

Seif-a«lvi'rtiM*rn«*nt. rago for. do’*- 
irutti%»* of urtMtry. 102 
Self-knowledge never attain<*d. 324 
rtol^L^Uinltnllon of. grcatcv^t ot arts. 

•Senste and Cnd«»rvt.'indlrig. u criti<jue 
wanted. 296. 29»> 

- uatur«- coiitmdicta tb*\ 391. 

392 

SensualUUt, children ure. 
Seasuotisnea/«. art M lr« 
before intellect. 137 

Joxime\j, A. 

aliudf'd to. 2^1 
Serblau p'»*-nA.^ and UU-mtiiro, 80 . 
81. 82. 103. 100 

Servants. c;«k-Hj«*v. >>--o Kmu*kC. 

Seidel (FbJIlppo nti<t .Sutor 
«SeAeDbeliu. 250. 320. 351 
Seven Vcom V% ar. 4 3 
Shabby oc^nturitM. lont two. 33 
Shakr^^p^nre. 31, 32. 42, 53. 

66, 60, :i. 82. 87, 89. 93. 108. 


>95 


retreating 
by Sterne. 
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122, 123. 133, 134, 166. 169. 181, 
185. 197, 198. 216. 251, 282, 323, 
333. 424; '•Family" tbo, 42, 

••golden apples In sUver dlshos." 
123; Ulustrated. 122: ingonulty 
displayed In FaiRtaff. 87; not 
theatrical. 123, 132; portmta and 
future biisband of bcautlTul girl 
oongratulatod (soo Taming of iAe 
•SArcir): Homans are CnglUhmrn, 
bis, l66; theatrical %vrJU'r. u, ill8; 
See also Falnta!7, liamUJ, 3/ac* 
6<iA, Taminp of the A'Arnr, TroUus 
and OerAsuJa 

Sboop. nicturcs of. by Hoos, 46, 4 7 
Sbr>emaker aud antique marble 
bead. 330 

SieMbaren, Die, Frankfort pcrtodjcal, 
129 

Sieben .IfddrAm in f’ni/orm. play 
by Louis Angcly, 217 
Sllc^la, m>'tb in history of, 119 
Silesian war, 01 

Silver disbes: and Sbaktv^pearc. 123: 
women are. 27 3 

Simplicity: admirable In tnlnomlogi* 
caj iliiorganic) world. 391 ; of the 
true. 188; vitality rooted to, 180 
Sluging. learning. 120 
SUton* and brothers, love of, 177 
Si^rs of PrafjxAt, T/ic, oriuru by 
Wenxcl Muller. 21 
SistlDO Cbapcd. 330 
Sh«Urb5 and slolgb«bcUs. 166, 107 
Small Nubjccts recommended for 
pf»cnis, 8 

Smallpox and inoculation. 3 86 
SrnoUcit, Tobi«H c#e« rgc. 21(J 
Socrates, vii. 182 
Sodom arid Goriiomih. 41 
Solger. KiltI Wilhelui Ferdinand 
158 160 

•• SomnamhuJatory " production, pro* 
vented by critical atmosphere, 31. 

Song - blfd8. 61. 62. 105, 106, 

>ee aUo Hedge-ninirrows, lwvrk.s. 
Liimcta. .NlKhtiiigulcH. Hoblns, 
Thru&bos. W bltetbroate. Wrens 
S«iphocJ<«. 113, 114. 14U. 1.58. 159. 

166. 174. 175. 177-82. 184. l«6 
Sori’t, FfCfieric. xlv, xv. xvj. xvli. 
xx\*U, 24. HjC n. IbU. 161, 2^(0 
292. 350. 37 1. 37 4, 375. 3M6. 391. 
397. 398. 4U7. 4 15. 4 1G. 417 
Soul. dllTerent coucx'ptloos of the. 
33 J 

Souli Lnfltionn'd by prcH<-ni*v 3 . 

234 —^1 

South Sea Inland-i. 253. 254 
Spoln. caxiipajgu In. 4 3 

SparrowK, 221 

Sp4-<*JallzatP»n: dangers of MJlentlflc. 

|oi; unavoidable. 41. 103 
Spiv'tacles- Sec ti4Xftbo 
Spf'^'cb riower than bearing cind 
und**niUiiirj lug. 7 8 

Spendthrift Kiuperor In Pausi Soo 
Liuper^r 
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Splesel. Johanna vod» nile of K. E. 
Spiegel, bor lilhnm. 44 
■ £arl Kmll. hi>T »n tod. 325* 424 
Sptoosa, Baruch or BoDOdlctui«, 
phlioflopber* 392 

Spiral teodCDcy <ln planU). 345. 346. 
36 5 

Spiritnooji Uquoh) and talent. 167 
Splcudour fit only for those bom to 
It, 303. 402 

Spott-VogrI. See Mocking-bird 
Staberl, a Viennese bnlTooD. 53 
StadcImoDD. J. Karl W., Gootbo'fl 
servant. 15. 25, 42. 45 
Stage. See Drama 
Stapfer. Friedrich Albert Alexander. 
Irt^ncb author (lie u not In any 
of the Eocyclopiedlaa: bat be boa 
his obituary notice In the 
of 3 May 1692 the died two dare 
esrller). and it says ho wa«< tbo 
lli>t Frcmch tranalator of Fau4i)» 
19U 202 203 

Sior of SevilU^ play by ZodULr, 
340 

StaaHacbot. tn the Tell legend. 204 
Stein. Ftau tod. anonymous Allu¬ 
sion to. xiil 

Sterling. Chae. Jos., son of consul 
At Genoa. 371 

Jab. Sco Oenoa 

Stemb«TV. Jaro^law, Coont (In 
Fx\*dk. Il's time). IIO 

— SoBpar. Count (contemporary). 
174. 200-H 

Sterne. Laurence, 262. 343. See 
Al-o .SVnhfncnfa/youmev. Trittram 
Shand)/ 

Stieler. Karl Jo«epb. painter, xxlll 
St«>^ch C4ibinet (collection made by 
PhJIlpp. Boron 8.). Sco iiociho: 
IIoum' 

Stm^burg. 320. 372; minster, 13. 
247 

StrauAS, Per, song. 267 
Strowberrlea oro for children and 
blrd^. 257 

Strt'cktiiK*'. K(irl. privy <oun eld or. 
231 

StwlifA, by ICmlle DesebompK, 365 

— —by i^uper. 10 

StuttifArt, 261. Soa also Goethe. 
WurtKB: 

Subji'ct: an<l objoct. crltlcUm of. 102: 
lmp«»rtAncoof. In plastic art, IH, it) 

Subject I vi«: scmi-darktiuSH pleosliig 
to nuinkiCKl. 364; tcmlenolra of 
the timo opposed* 57, 72, 125-7, 

144 

SubJectlTcneos la colour-a pproben- 
sloD. 223 
Suer Canal, 174 
Suicide. 123 n 

Siitor. Christoph. Goethe'a fonner 
valet. discoiirACi. 21, 22 
Syrian do»*erU, 246 
.^vvabifi, 425 

.SwAiii-velt, Hennan. Dutch painter. 
116. 419 


Sweden, Qqocq of. Soo Lulso 
Dtrlko 

S%sitzcrland and Swiss mountaluB. 
32. 39. 156, 278, 323. Soo also 
Oootbe. Works: Journey 
Sylvester, l.e. Bt^p^ranoe Sylvostre. 
court Lady In welmor. 371 

poem by Voltaire, 341 
SryDiaDDWskii, Madame, Toang 
Polish lady. 14-16, 18, 23. 416 


Talent; inferior, always looking for 
profit. 49; must ho KupplemenUMl 
by guile. 293: requires physiool 
substratum. 362; 

Talents, ••forced." 14 

Tamino of (he Shretr, Act IV, sc. T, 

f inrvntH and ^ituro husband of 
iCAUClful girl congratulated, $2 
Tartufff, play by MolUro, 108. 131, 
132, 181, 132,181 

Tas»»l. Agostino, painter, coded by 
mistake Antonio Tono," 328 
TAi«o. Antonio, mistake tor Agt^lno 
ToksI. q.v. 

-Tnruuato, 67. lOO. Soo also 

Ooithc. WORKH 
Tostti. Mrne Arnahle, 354 
Technical mliiutbc prodoct of an 
unproductive time. 378 
Teetb. good, of ancient skeletons. 
236 

TelMlas. 176 

Teleology will not do. 387. 368 
Tell. WllliAiii, legend and play. 
So© irit/iVirn 7V/7 

Temps, Le, French no^vspaper, 347, 
351 

Terza Rlma, 205 

Tbcatro. Sco Drama, and WelCDor 
theatre 

ThonIHcal CatcohUm. 6!, 64 
Tbescas, two designs, depleting. 41, 
12 

TbesftAllan wftche«. 360 
Thi^kreis (ZodlAC). Schiller's. 84 
Thirty Tears of a Oarnrs/er*§ Life 
•"DroUslg Jahr© odvr Ivcbcnslaid 
elncs Spielers") afterwar^U pub* 
lL«hed as Three J)<tysof n iiet^nesier^S 
Ufe. play by “Tb. Hed,** q.v., 321 
Thoas, 166 

'rhomsoD, Jaine4, Fogllsb poet, 425 
Thnnhea, 226. 238 
ThOringof-waltl j^ud Thuringia, 228 
Tiber, the, 310, 330 
Tlcck. Krftulein .5gnr.*<, 267, 260 

-FrOuli'in Petrolht>ft» 269 

—Jobaiin Lud'vig. poet: and his 
family, 4. 55. 156, 266-8. 270: 
reads Clnriyo to the company, 269 
Ttcdgc. Christoph August, poet, 44» 
45 

Tiefurt. 17. 19, 20, 60. 203 
Tiger lion, and child poem. 

Ooetbe. NVorkr: \oteue 
Time and place. l>eyond. 342 
Titian, painter 381. 402 
Tontidorf. 221 


INDEX 


Tfipfcr. Ki^. writer for the eta^, 

T6pUtx. hot spHii^ of» 274 
T^rrlQff. Couut Jooopb tod. 306 d 
T oumay, xisil 

Tragedy: whut Ari5totJo fiaya of. 217; 
youmj poet (eoo U'altliii^cr). 

TtvIc an. baaU of. 176 
TraniiccDdiatf tho comprebctiAible 
objection to. 172 

TntOHitttor of German, ao inelllclent. 
JOO 

Tn'ultel and Wurtz, publishers. 

Paris and Sohn. 220 
Trtlojry. 20, 416, 417 
Tri^ram ^handu, by Sterne, quoted. 
* 4 6 

TrxAlu^ and Cresrufe. Shakespeare's. 

12.1 

Troy; Affazuetiinon's return from. 40; 
inentJoned, l »0 

True, complekity of the. xavi l; 
^tlmpUclly of the, 133: 

Truth, scholars do not care for, 170 
l>uths. pitUul, In criticism, utU of. 

Turin. 370 

Turkey. alTalrv of. 314. 316 
Turks and the Crusades, 323 
— n.*stnctfoD of, 200 
TwcIts. a lilbUcal. 363, 364. 3C6 

TAc, play by Byron. 

TVo Khni;$brrQ9, Tht^ X^lay by 
Kotzebue, 14 
Tyrrdeao biru^ers, 267 
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poet. 12 . 
Pofful^ch, 


t’cUcD. xxU 

Uhlanci, Johann Lud\Nl 
420 

Ulrica, Fr.juleUi. Sec 
Ulrlkc Von 
Ulyssc**. W.i, 107, 179. 211 
underhtaiidina; inbulhclcncy of the. 
203. 204 ; U deity. 301. 1 m •“In th«« 
way.'* 212; loie and the. 31: 
^wonted a critique of the, 206. 206 
Undine, by FouqiK*, 202 
United Stated of America: bfrtb of. 
43; imat exten.‘*ii*ii propheved. 
174; i^anAiuu canal and. 173, 174 
t allies, dnimatic, a7, 33 
Un.slrut, 227 

Unzelmarn, Korl Wolf^n^. actor, 
a ao<U4>n of 33«; 

Upp^T \S*< lrniir. 2r. ;»1. 60. 96 
Cronin, by Tied^e, 41. 4 6 

VaJrt, Go<*tbe*o fornier. See 
vampyix-M. 366. 367 
Nat lean, the, 310. 330 
NeKaCartdo, Lope felix dr, 104 
NeoJor, 36U. 367. 376, 3ei 
Vemet. llorocr*. 4 02 
Veronese, J'aul. painter. 3Hl 
N’ersc may bi* by ck oplo ubo 

have notblnif to aay. 101 


Ficar of Wakffifld. by Ooldsmlth. 
xrlli, 377 

Victorian period, xtII. rxl 
Vienna, 200, 230. 350: CoaCTcsi of, 
and elavo trndc. 332 
Viennese Jaiitbiicher, 301 
yiRno, de la. Ses UelAvifme 
vUjcny, AJfrcd do. French poet, 203, 
364. 366 

Villa dl LudovM. Rome. 317. 319 

--Malta, Romo, 317,310 

^ Ulcnmln. Abel Oaucols, critic, 296, 
306, 308 

Vinci, Leonardo da: two saylnin of. 

137; Goctho indebted to. 262 
Virgil. 306 

Vlrifln and Child, as subject €0 
Ftnon of Judgment, Byron's, and 
Southey's, 07 and u 
Vobrt, Friedrich Sb^und. Ilofratb. 
botanist, 362 

Vogel, Hofrath Dr. Karl, Goetbo's 
phvblclan, 146, 326, 315, 349, 376, 
366, 404 

Vbl^rschlacht, />i>, epic poem. See 
K. G. L. VVcl>t*r 

Voltaire, Fmncols Amuet do, 120. 
200, 202, 266. 286, 202. 206, 308, 
336. 341. 363, 3G0. 401; bow ho 
vrrotc a prologue. 286 
N oM.^ Ernestine, wife to J. 11 . Vosm, 

- Johann Heinrich, poet, and 

tmiislator. 202. 231, 232. 320. 37 7 
VulcatiidG*. 06. 201 


NVo^nnU, yellow. 239, 211 
IFfi/frAcif aujt rnrin^f/i i^ben, by 
"Jean I'oijl." 400 

WalbUutfcr. Wilhelm Friedrich, In'! 
tTHKcdy, Anna UulUrx, prx>bably 
j>'f« iTed 1^1. 31U 
WiilluUJa. 172 

li'aitrnstcin. dmmatic trllrnry by 
S<hllief. 23. 24. 4 6. 4 6. 131. 166. 
210. 237; iroffriucfein'^ Camp, J-r 
part of triJog> ,411; for 2n‘l parr 
M.O ; lyaJUn^tn's 

iff nth, 3r<l part. 131 
\\ aJpunris SlKht: cloasieoJ. see 
<io«the, WiMiKs; the old. 389 
\S«irbh'i>;. S<*o lledge-Ktiarrows 
\N artbuiv. 313 

ti 'Lp^rtruQrr, oiktu by Chrruhlnl, 

Water afflrmatlvo and negative. 

S^c Baron)r'r4T 
Waterloo, hat He of. 72 
It nt^rU-u, by Srotf. 216, 268 
Wejikneas char*ictorbtlc of the aco 
29] ^ ' 

WeiMf. Karl Gottlieb Kmid, pa^Jtor, 
ho •• t4*4^*k puln& to get furoimiblo 
aoiir<-M*' of bji* p<HUi rdUfr- 

^thlarht. 1 I 

-Knrl .>!'irla von, 104 . ScKj udio 

Freythutz arid OOcrtjn 
Wi bit lit, the. 00 
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Weimar: p<issimi **tcD thooKAod 
Itoci^ and a few InbubltantA/* 105 
theatre: 6. 9-11. 13-18, 21 , 24. 


25. 45. 46, 54. 56. 59. 61-63. 71. 
83. 86. 92-5. 93-101. 105.132.133. 
140, 151. 152. 182-4. 230. 257. 
204. 271. 297. 321. 325. 336. 349. 
382. 390; buruiiur of. 90. 91. 95; 

S lan< for ond bullditkg of new. 

5-97. 99. 100. 107. 10$; Suuday 
perfonsaoces proposed. 9i. See 
alfo Heutber 

Wels^cDthiiro. Vtzm Jobanna F. tod. 
plair^sTlgbl, 17 

Wellinirton. Arthur. Duke of. 72. 
128. 209. 254 

\\VrDcr. Abraham, roloerilo^^t. 171 
Werratbab xxUl 
Wosor, the 193 
Wcltcrhorn, the. 32 
Woy^ind. bookseller Id LelpxUt. 416 
Whale^i. a time wheD they Ured in 
Weimar. 227 

Whit e( breath. I/O^r (Mdller-cbcn). 
225. 228, 242 

Wielaod. CbrMoph Martin, poet, 84. 

187. 209, 223. 289. 353 
WilLeliu I. Kins of WartUinbcrg, 
.125 

Wilhelm of Frus^ift. IMuce (after- 
wartlK, vix. 1871, Oerioau ICm- 

iu*njr), 168 
Wllhclmftrial. 259 
\\ lUemeni, tho ti e. Counsellor Jo- 
bADD Jakob oDii Fruu Marianne). 
67. 372. 373 

WiJUam of Pnitislft. I*rlna.s 
\Mlhe1in 

JViUtiim 7Vf/. the leipend and and 
>^ebiner*s play, 85, 150. 203-5, 
3*^3 397 

WiDCkclnmnn, Jobann Joaebim. 115. 

I - j •>!•> 

Uii><Vs3. 8A, 2’.M. 403; anil 

pl»iluctlvcnes>* aUo ScbllJer. 
->pirltuou'< li«iuor^». 251. 252 
Wlno-relbif, llcbflseirs Joko about 
the. 313 ^ „ 

Wlnkilried. Arnold. In (In* Tell 

lotsOtid. *20 4 

Winkler. Hofrafh K. 0- Th. rTh«*o- 
dor Hell"). Stv OatUv Starr ami 
Tttirlu Tears nf a Oatnrfirr's Life 
3VitiheD-OD*the*DQlie. ix. xix, xxfi 
txil 

Winter, as subject for poem. Ib 
W inierberger, Georg, actor. 2S9 


actras. 


91. 

U 


WiT^a, authors are like, 303 
If7<ufa, epic br Egon Ebert, referred 
to 311 322 323 

W*olf, Frlcdriclk August, philologist, 
*’8 58 172 

“Wolf, my scholar." See WoW, 

1». A. 

Wolfe. RcT. Charlce. 90 D 
W'olfl, Dr. Oskar Ludwig Bernhard, 
improrieator, 125, 126 

-Mme (Anna AmaL e). 

wife of P. A. WollT, 336 

-Plus Alexander, actor. 61. 

271; olTends Goetbo and 
reconciled, 272 

Wotnen: are silrer dUhea. 273; 
Gorman, tbelr good Utcrary style. 
56; tho only eubjcct for modern 
ideality. 211 
Woodpecker, the, 238 
Words used for Ideas. 283 
Working aJooc, not good for a man. 
354 

Works ven>us grace. 207, 208 
W'orld-Uteniture. See Literature 
Wrens. *239-41. 243 ^ 

warttemherg. King of. See Wib 
helm 1 

W’art^. See Treuttcl 

.Yratcn, by Goethe and SchlUrr, 83, 
84. 85. See also Goetbo, WoOKS, 
Tame Xuuia 

Yodelling. 257 

" Young (KT^on" nuisance. 127 
Youth: always interested in what 
youth bos written, 152: and 

maturity, advaiitagea of ouch, 32 1 : 

Is democratic, *216; thinks ail must 
be done In a day. 384: tbiiUu the 
world lu-gun with It, 333 

Zahn. Wilhelm, painter and archi¬ 
tect. 391 

Zavb<r/i >tr, Di>, opera by Moran, 54, 
58. 99. 102 

Zanf'cr, Jos. Stan.. 16, 171, 310 
Zedlit/, Johann ChrLstian. Baron 
,S7ur of ScriUr 

Z^lter. Karl tYicdrlch. 27-9, 106, 
123. 146. 184. *208. 244. 366. 309. 
368; candid letter ohout Ibo 
theatre*. 105: his coat of arriu 
de-<lgtird by llovlbe. 311-13 
/ndiar. See ThirrkrtU 
Zurich, 295 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Audubon the NatumliKt. Lite and Adventures of. By R. Huohanari. 601 
Baxter (Ktebard). AutoLiuKrupbyor. Ktl.by lt.-\. J. M. Lloya Tbonaas. 668 
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De Hot/ ir«rdinal>: Memoirs. By 2 vols. 7 35-C 
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Ooetho. Life of. By a H. L«mrs. Iniro. by Havvlrn'k Ellis. 309 
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L Johofon (i^r r^muc*l>. Lift* of. By Janit.^s BosvncIJ. 3 viAh, 1 3 

*. .. Lin crt of Ibo Ptvi»t. 77U 1 Travel) 

KcotA fj<»bnb Life aijil Lvttvrs of. By Lord HMio^btou. introduction 
by It. L>ud. fiol iSfr I'oCTHV A.Nb Du.nMA) 

Lamb of. 3 n*«Ih. 31*3-3 

• Arc aU*j E*v4ANe( afuJ !■ or Yi>fN<* J^liorLE) 

Lincoln (A bra L alii‘.L if I* i>f. Ji> H< nry Br> uii Hlnn^. » f 3 Oratory) 

Mahc>in..t. Life f. 1*> \S a^binifton IrMrtiz. Intro. Prof. K. V. Arnold. 513 
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MQTCZini. tAtf* of. By Hniton M.A. 562 

Mozart. Life of. liy KdwarJ ilolinc*;*. Jotro. by Cmo^t Newman. 56i 
Nn|K)]cori, lAtv of. By J. (t. Lockhart. 3 
NcJvon, Life of. By Robert J^oufUey. 52 

Newcastle (First Duke of). Life of. .and other writiiu^. By the DucbC5K 
I'l N« 722 

Outn^m (Sir J.), The Bayanl of India. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 3dG 
r. Pcpy«*K J>uiry. Lor<l Braybrooko'e cd. 2 toU. 53-4 

i’lutarcli'ij Llvo» of Noble Greeks and ItomaDS. Dry*l<*o*s Tranelatloo. 

lievi-ird. w«ib Introduction, by Arthur Hugh Clough. 3 vois. 40T-9 
Rousseau. Confessions of. 2 roLs. 859*60 

bcolt *Sir W.iHer). Life of (abri(l;^e<l). By J. G. Lockhart. 55 
Scott*- Lives of the Novedbte. liitroductlou by Oeorsc SainUbury. 331 

oUo FICTIOX rtud BOL-TRV) 

^eebobtu (Frederic): The Oxford Reformers. 665 
Sbukespe are. Life und Work of. By OUphant Smeaton. .514 
iSrr a/.v* r<»».'TltV ksd DlU.M.S) 

Swift's Jouruil to Stella. Newly deoipbered and edited by J. K. 5(oor* 
head. lntrodueti<»u by Sir XValUr-Scott. 757 

(.SVe also and Fort YOCNO Peopix) 

VA»arr • Llve> «;f tlio Painters. Trans, by A. li. llincis. 4 toU. 784-7 
Voltaira*i» Life ofCburle^ XIL Introduction by Ht Hon. J. Iiurns. 270 
(6Vc oUo Fktion) 

Walpole <1l<»ruec). Selected Letters of. Intro, by W. Uad!cy. M.A. 775 
WelJiri^ton. Life of. By G. U. Glel^. 341 

Wc’^lcy*- .)nin*iiAl. I vob- intro, by lUv, F. W. Macdonald. 105-8 
Woolm«ir- ulohiu Journal uud Other Rupers. lutrudUcUou by Vida D. 
Sc udder. 4uj 
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Mepevltle. 70J 

Cicero'- Ks<.av.* i^n I Seleei Letters. Intro, Note by de Oulnrey. 345 
Fpnii iM- lh^. ouf>‘ete. F.lir.atetb C.uter is Tran>lalioo- Edited 

bv \\ . H. l>. lb*U!^c, M.A. 4*M 
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lIcTodoiu- uhn-Mir- rraii-l.Bion, omittiiif* lii^ K<say?, and Ar 4 > 0 D* 
di« e«. Ldii.*d.uith Irit' . . by E. H. Blakcney. M.A. 2 voU. 405-6 
t ^ ni' i - lliHd. i.i'i'i In rbv *> Traii-hUlon. 4.*3 

(>d>*-ey. Widiimi Co\N|H r's TniiiaJaiion. 1.71 
Horace. (''Uiii b i • Povtie.n \S t^rks. 515 

llnli lon^ou - IS5 . M. L.» I be Mum's* Pa;reant. 3 vo)h. 5Sl. 666, and 671 
L*v>'s ili-ioi y of It<uui* Vcd«i. ! VI. Tnui l.acd by B<a - < anon 
Bi>tiert^- 603, nbo. n7i\ 710. 755. ainl 756 
l.in reiiu-: *>r. tlie 1 1 . 111 *;-- 'rrausbift d by \V. F. Leonard. 750 

Mar. »;• .\iin‘iios»’ ^ledltatl»n^- Inlroiluetloii by W. II. B. Rouse. 0 
I’laiM ^ Io,dr ,:iie-. 2 IntrMdueUoii by A. P l.jn<l<iy. 4.'»6-7 

Jb imblit , 'Xran-1 lied. %vnh an Inlruductioo, by A. l>. Lmilbay. 04 
I’lnl.ii> U - Ui'i.uiA. V.svijH Iniii'^bdi d by Philemon H.nj ind. 505 
t>..|dineb "'' Pjaiiin*. Tran*>la(cd by Sir tJ. Youiv- R'^rt. 114 
'1 loieydiii* '* 1 vluponnesian \N ar. rmwley*-Trun.sl.ition. 

\ .1 n. Id Trarid.ited by E taiibix Tjolor. 101 
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AotboloffT of Proae. Compile &nd Edited by Misa S. L. Edtrarda. 675 
Aroold'a iMatlbew) Introduction by O. K. Cbc^t4*rcMQ. ii6 

•• •» etudy of Celtic Literature* and other Critic^il Kssajn, 

with Supplemeut by Lord btmo^ford* otc. 4 5S 
o/ao POETHT) 

Bacon's E^'vys. Introftiictioo by Uiipbaut Smeaton. 10 
^sve 4t/ao 1^)11 

Bajfcbot's Literary Studies. 2 rols. Intro, by Geoiv^ Samr««on. 520-1 
Belloc's <niiaircl Stories. E«^ys. and l^oems. 01$ 

Brown's Itab and his Friends, etc. 116 

Burke's ItctbH'i lon^ on the Fr«»nch UevoiiitloD nnd contlnReiit Kssays. 
introduction by A. J. Grieve. M.A. 4Go 
(.sv^ fiUiP Obatohvi 

Canton's <Wijlifun> The Invisible Pla%’mat«*. \V. V.. Tier (took* nnd In 
(.SVc tiUo Full YovsG Vkovia:) (M*‘mory of W. V. 5C6 

CarlyU's Essays. 2 roU. With Notes hv* J. Uu.'v'«‘*U LotxriJ. 703 I 
Past and I^sont. Introduction bv H. W. Kmer?«on. 60$ 

„ Sartor Itcf^irtuN and «ind tL*ro Worn hip, 27$ 

(S<r aUo iiiooHAt'iiv ond llisroitv) 

Costl?1fone's The t'ourtivr. Translated by dir Thuiuas ilohy. Intro* 
ductioD by W. H. I>. Houk*. ^U7 
L Century of E^%ars. A. An Auth(d<jir^ of Kn^li^h E->^ayij»ls. 053 
Chcstcrfleld's iLor*l‘ Lettvr^ !•» hH .><*n, M 
L Cbest>crton*H Hi. K.i SUirh'n* Es.sa>>. u:i.l S>13 

Coierldffc's liio^o'aiibia tdteraria. lijirodu^ tion i>v Arthur Sytnooa. 11 
Kn^yh uiiii Dn’tiir^'S on ^bakosixvirc. etc. 102 
i.SVr ai&o PoCTlitl 

L r>e la ilarv'** alter# >tori<'s. K'-viyw, nnd Pch'iu*!. Old 

Le t I homoa; Opmsii filter, intro. t»v Sir O. t>ouK'hi*i. 223 

*. •• The Kn;>'h»h M ui t'«»*«/'h iMid flfticr Writiiufs. 

hjtr<Mjij«*iI mi) hy Hill liurton 00$ 

411*^/ llM*ou\iriVf 

Dry den's Dramatic K>^v>h. VvitiiAU lutruductiuii by W. H llud9K>u. 50$ 
Klyot'tt Ooiirrnoiir. lntn>. and c;ioKsary by iT<'f. Kuatcr Watson. 227 
I. Emerson's Firirt nnd “ii I 12 

L „ Nnttjr«*. f'ondUCt of K.*-iv-* from ttie * Dial.* 322 

M ltMpn**entaii\o* Men. Intr > lucij<*ri b> L. Ithys. 

t \ and xditudv and Other E*s^iys. 507 
f.vv^ potmivi 

Florlo'fl MrojtaiK'Tic, lntroducti<»n i«^ It. tVuJicr. 3I-A. J vols. 440-2 
Fr<iudc*s Sb<»rt Studb**^. VoL I «iii 111. I i. 7u5 
<»/IJi^'Tonv find liioonsf’itV» 

GilAIhurH Lllcriry Portniii/'. Intro, by .mt \V . iCoberteon NlcoU, 34$ 
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GoidsmitL'e<'Mi/en of the World and Tac ii«e. intro, by 1C. c hurch. VOi 
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„ 'I .iM«* 1 oik. 1.21 

pl.iin >|**aLep. intfoductl'»n by 1'. P. Ilowe. 

IlolOif^'s Aut^'Cfiit <d th« Hri* ikf.i*>t Tubh* 00 
,, I'fx t at the lipiM- Ti-t 'Lahlc. OS 
,, Prnf»*^.#<»r ut Ml*' .ir*'«ikfa*>t Table. 07 

L Hodsr>nv \\ II > A >ii**i>;j<*rd'n Life, lutfoductioti by Kmest Rhys. 920 
Hunt's iL«itfb> .'-•d*.**'t«.*i In*rof)ucti*<u by J. H. Priestley. $29 

t Huxley‘a ^Aidou'^* .'''tones, jin I i^M'tlL'4. 935 

IrtUb2's ^k<'U b Hf/ok «»f G^nilTrv'y t'rut >in. 117 
• .*>rr fils'/ )tn>4«ji41*11 y ftfuS lli-m>nv> 

L LatnbM biikn^>sc>7 Klhi. Jriir**duf'tion ny Au.r*i*<tUi** IllrrcU. li 

ohpv iiiooUAJ'JiT atui 5oii Voi .s«» pKoi'bltl 
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A 6elecUo2L EdJUd 


Lanclor'j Ima^rlUAir Coo vantatIons and Poams: 

with Introduction by Havdock EUid ^90 
LowcIlV (Joinc« Hussoll) Amon^ My Hooka. 607 

Macaulay's toIh. Introduction by A. J. Grieve. M.A. 226-6 

'• MiscvUaiii ous iLAsaya and Tbe Lays of Ancient Itome 436 
iSf^ <U9o Hi.'yroKY and Orstoht) 

MHchiavoUi'e Prince. Special Trans, and Intro, by W. K. Marriott, 280 
|o« also History) 

MarUnonio-C^Harc^o (CvunUsj): Eswys In th® Study of Folk-Son«». 673 
Mnzzinl s Duties of Stan. cto. Introduction by ThomM Jono*, SiX 224 
MilU)n8ArMpBjjitlcA.ctc. Introduction by Professor C. E. Vnughan 795 

(6re also Poctrt) • 9 *^ 

t Mltford # Our Vill.^o. Edited, with Intro., by Sir John Souiro 927 
Montaen'a (Lady) Letters. Introduction by It, Hrimlay Johnaon 69 
Newman's On (he Scope and Nature of VniversUy Education and & 
Iw^livd \\ Hrd ^ ^Jeutldc InTOsitlgatlon. IntroducUon by 

iNee also I^ito«iornT) 

Osborne s (porolhy) Letters to Sir William Temple. Edited and ooD' 
not^ited by Jud{?o Parry. 674 

Peim's The Peace of Europe. Some Fruit* of Solitude, etc. 724 
l>n>l\idc to Poetry. The. Edited by Erneat Hhye. 789 
Iteypobrs Di5courM>t. Introduction by L. March PhUllppf. 118 
Itbya's Now Look of Sense an*l Non*jenso. 813 
KouiMieau's EmlU*. TrenKlatcd by Barbara Foxley. 618 
iSrr also I*Hiu>H<>rnv and TnyouxrY) 

Ru>kin'» Crown of WiM Olive and Cestu.* of Aclala. 323 
.. KIcinonLs ot Brnwin;* nnd Perspective. 217 
„ Etbira of the Dost. Intro<lurtlon by Grace Rhra. 282 

Modern PamtetK. 6 vo!*. Introduction by Lionel CuAt. 298-12 
Pie-Iiapbaeiltlsm. Lectures on Architecture* ond Painting 
Academy NuUh. 1856-9, and Notes on the Turner Gallerr 
Inerodiictlnn by Lnurence Binyon. 2)8 
Sewmio orid Lilies, Tho 'IHro Palh**, and The Kiiur of the Golden 
Hlvcr. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodirc. 219 
„ Seven Laiiipf* ot Architecture. Intro, by SoUvyn Imaffa. 207 
„ StohiM of Vcnici*. 3 voh. Intro, by L. March PhiUippe. 213-16 
•• Time and Tide with other Eiotays. 45U 

L’nio Thlfi La?il. Tbe I’olitical Economy of Art. 216 
(6Ve also Foil YOCNO Pkuplb) 

Spo‘taf<»r, 'i’ho. 4 \oiH. Introduction by G. Gregory Smith. 

SpenoiT'iJ (llcrbert) Ksviye on Education. Intro, by C. W. Eliot, 
blcrnr'K >oatituent,il .loiirney and Journal and Letters to Eiixa. 
by (icoritc .Samtebiirv. 796 
(.SVr «ts/> Futios) 

blerenbouV In the South S<*as and ThUnd NIjjbt**' rfitertalomoDts. 769 
VirvinUms Piicrisuuo luid Familiar Mudioe of Mon and 
liookH. 766 

(Set aljuf t'WTrON*. I’OJ.TRY, mid Travei.) 

Swift's Talc ot a Tub. Tho Battle of tho Books, etc. 347 
(AVc also Biooiiapiiy and Fou YOVNO PcorLB) 

Swjnnrrtoo'b (I*rank) The Georjlan Literary Scene. 943 
Tatli‘ Talk. Edited by J. C. Tliomtoo. 006 

layb r'M dsaari Words and Plnccsy. or Ftymolofrlcal Illustration.^ of 
liibiory. ElbnoloKy. and tie- ermphy. Intro, by Edward Thomas. 51T 
ThucKirayV (W. M.> '1 h«* Kimli-^h lluinorlste aitd The 3'our Oeortfee. 
Introduction by Unitor .b rroJd. 6IU 
tSer also Fktjon) 
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Tut here, Tho. lotroductlon hr John Masofleld 4F0 
L Hermaoy. Translated by M. ft. nmllsford. 929 

Politjral l.n>ortye The Growth of. A r^ourcc Book of Enitlish History, 
tw. Ernest lUiys. 745 iM.A. 2 vuM. 307-9 

ITcMoU ft < onqiu St of Mexico. With Introdnctlon by Thoma.s Secconibe. 

< i nquest of Poni. Intro, by Thomas Soceombo. M.A. 301 
Flsmonib 9 Itnlian lCepiibiKt»). 250 

Stonli >'s L» cUirtM on tho Ea.N.tern Church. Intro, by A. J. Grieve. 251 
lacllu'^. \ n|. I. Annal**. Introduction by K. IT. Plnkeney. 273 
.. 'ol. II. Airricolaand Gcroiaiiifi. Intro. E. U. iJlnkcnoy. 274 

Thierry's Norman Conquest. Intro, by J. A. Prices, H.A. 2 vol*. 198-9 
% illobardoiiin and Do JoinviUeV C'JmoncIcA of iho Crasadee. Traiulatod. 

>\lth lntro<hirlioo. by Sir K. Mar/luN. C.IL 333 
VoltAiro'ci of Luub XIV. 'rrau^ted by Martyn P. Pollack. 780 


OR.ATORY 

Antt»otn'.ry of Britfi^b nirtorical Speeobefl and OmtIonB. Cooiriled by 
i.tnost IthyH. 711 

nriirbt's iJohiil .Spo<Thc><. Si'loctcd with Intro, t^y JoM^ph Slnnje. 252 
Burke's American Spo**chc.H and 1 .1 iters. 340. (6<e otv> Iuvsata) 

r>€mofthcnoA: S<dect Orations. 5H» 

!• ox if'lmrif-* Junic«4): Sp(vi‘hes (l'*r\*nch RovolutlonArv War Period). 

I'dil«*d \\lth Introduction by In nc Cooper WiJJin. .M.A. 759 

Linct»lu'<* r-iH'Cchi'ft. etc. Intro, by the Ut Hon. Jame^ Hryoe. 296 
<NVe aiso Bioniui'ilY) 

MacauJay'.H on Politico and Lltcmture. 309 

«.s>r ICs»j<A^s tnui IIi'<T'>itV > 

Pitt*8 Oratiiiti^ oo the War with France. 145 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

L A Renipis' Imitation of Christ. 4S1 

And* lit ili iin vv l.jl^ rntutt'. Hein;; the OUl TestAincnt and Apocrypha. 

Arraiu'i il l»> tho Uov. It. B. Taylor. 4 %'oJ-i. 253-6 

Aristotle, I ill* NI<*omnchcftn Ethics of. Translated by D. P. Chase. 
iiUroUuciiiiii by Professor J. A. ^luith. 547 

iSef aibo Cla8J4|<'al> 

Bacon's The Ad^ oncotnent of Lenminir. 719 i.Sre also EssAT»y 
iltrki‘lc'y’K ililshop) lTln«'i|dcs of Huiiian ICijowIcdge. New Theory of 
Vicioii. With introduction by A. U. Lindsay. 4e3 
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Brown©*tf Hdi^lo Medici, Intro, by Profesnor C. H. Horford. 92 

Ziunyan's Gmco Abounding and Mr Bndman. Introduction by O. B. 

Harrifon. {Sr^ atso Homas*<*e) 

Burton'^ (Hobert) Anatomr of Melancholy. Introduction by Holbrook 
Jackaon. 3 vein. 

BuUer*a Analojry of lirllEtoo. Introduction by Rev. Uonitbi Buyno. 90 
Descartca' <Rcn8) A l)lM^ourtle on Method. Tran.Oatod by ProXc-ssor Jobn 
V'eltch. IntrodUi'lloD by A. D. Llndiuiy. 670 
L EUU* (Harclock) Selected Ensaya. Introduction by J. S. OolNa. 930 
L Guro'a <CbarleH) The Phlbmophy of tb© tSood Li to. i^ i4 

Ilindo Scripturea. Edited by Dr Nicol Mucnlrol. Introduction bv 
liablndranath Ta^fore. 94 4 

Uobbea* Leviathan. Edited, with Intro, by A. D. Llndioiy. M.A. r»9i 
Hooker's Kc«'U«iaeticnl I*oiJty. Intro, by Rev. 11. Bayne. 2 voN. ?dl-2 
Uome'f Treati-e of Human Nature, and oth«T l*hib»so;iblcAi Works 
Introduction by A. D. Lind^viy. M.A. 2 v<iU. 64H 9 
James (William): &dectod Papers on Philosophy. 739 
Kant's Critique of Pure ReaM)n. Trun'^luted by J. M. li. Molkiidohn. 

Introduction by A. I). Llndhay. M..\. 909 

Kebic's Tho Cbrlntlan Year. IntroductKin by J. C. Sh'iirp. 690 
King Edward VI. Kind and Second Prayer Hooka. Introductlou by the 
Right Rev. Blsbop of Gloucester. 4 18 
X. Koran. The. Rodwell'a Tramdation. 38U 

Lotlmor'a Sermorit*. Introduction by Canon Oeechtnx;. 40 
Law's Serlciua Call to a Devout and Holy LiX«*. 91 

LcdbnU'a lUdloHophlcal WrJtio^rs. Selected and traoa. by Marv Morrla. 

Introduction by C. R. Morris. M.A. 9U5 
Locke's Two TrvatieeH «;f C'ivll Guveruzuent. Introduction by ProfeKsor 
William S. C^irpenter. 7Al 

Maltbus on the Priin iidca of Population. 2 vols. 692-3 
Mill's (John Stuart) Utilitarianism. Liberty. RrpresentntIve XJovernment. 
\%*itb lntri*ductiun by A. 1) Liud^ay. .M.A. 4^2 

SutOeotion of VN<*nieii. osvr Wolbtone*mft. Mur>. un/Ur S4’rE.v»*K) 
More'a I'topia. lntr>duciion by Judk*e O'lloicun. Ibl 
New* 'fc^^tament. Arrang<*d in tli** order in \vU«cii the books ramo to the 
Chr:.tianM of tho Kir>t Century. 93 
Newtcuiii's Apologia pro ViUi sun. Intro, by Dr Pbarles Sarolca. C36 

< i V •* > 

Nletzache'N Thus Si»akr Z;imtlnj'tr»»-Tmns. by A.TilTeund Boxenan. 

Fainv> Righla of Man. IntriKluetioo by O. J. Holyoake. 718 (t»9J 

Pascal's PeuH^^. 'I'ranhlatcd by W. K. Tnittcr. Introduc*! ion by 
T. S. Kilot. k:4 km K. 493 

Rania^ana and the Mahabbamta. The. Translated by Roine'^h Uutt. 
Itenaii'a Life <»f J«’ius. introduction by Right Rev. Ch.x^. t»or?*, I>,r». 80.$ 
Kob<*rt#*on'« <K. W.i r^ rmon'- <*n t brlstian Doctrine, and Lil*h» •^ubji^t#*. 
Karb Volumo wntb Introduction by (.'anon Uurnvtt. 3 \ 37~9 

.V*>, ^7 is out 0 / 

Robirihon's •Wade) Th*^ PhIloftr*phy of Atonement and Oth<T Sermons. 

IntrodTiction by Rev. K. R Meyer. 637 
Rouf^au'n ij. J.) The Social O/ntroct. etc. 660. (*SVe ttlso Ks.sav?4) 

St Augu.>tiDe*s ConfcKilons. Dr Pu?*cy's Tran.^hif ion. 2 -hi 
1 . St Kruncis; Tb** Little Klowern, and Tbe Lifi* of .'^t, Franci.-». 485 
b«lcy** Kcco ID'iiio. In"r'»ducHr»u by sir Oliver f, » Ige. 305 
Select inn from st 'lb<uu«i^ Auulnae. fMited by Tbe Itc%'. Father \i. C. 
D'Arcy. 963 

Splnoza'o Kthiea. etc. TrfinMnt**d by Andrew J. Bi^yle. With Intro* 
duet loti by ITofe^v>r >*4r*ta\ana. 4“'l 
Swcdvnburg's lEuituanuci/ H•^l^cn and lIcU. 37*J 

,, The Id vine Love and W|^d<>|n. 636 

.. The liivine l-'fM^ «*b nre. ij.%8 

X, .. .« Tbo True Cbritotian iubgioo. 893 
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An^lo-^xoQ 3>f>etiT« Edited by Profcffior R. K. Gordon. 791 
Arpoid'a (Matthew) Poeixvi. I840-<36, locluiiiiif; Thymla. 334 
A Dook of British. 2?elccted by R. D. Jobnaon. 673 
Boaomont and Fletcher, The i^loct PlayM of. iDtroductloo by Professor 
Baker, of llarvard UniverEity. 606 
BJ6niso&*5 Plays. Vol. 1. The Newly Nfairled Couplo. Leonardo. A 

t^Auntkd. Train, hy U. FarfpihiiniOD Sharp. 626 
•• •» Vol. II. The Editor, The nankniiii. and The King 

Trntiblated by R. Fnrquharson Sharp. 696 
Blake's Poems and Prophocle^. Introdnetlon by Max Flowmaa. 791 
BrowniD^e Poems, 1633 *44. Introductlou by Arthur Waugh. 41 
M 1614-64. 42 

„ The Ring and the Book. Intro, by Chos. W. Hodell. 602 
h Buma* Poems and Songs. Introduction by J. l>oitgIaa. 94 
Byron's Poitieal and Dramatic Works. 3 rols. 486-8 
Calderon: Six Plays, tnin^latcii by Kdwnrd FitxGcrald. 619 
I. Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by Prin^ iiiol BurrclJ, M.A. 30T 
Coleridge, Golden Book of. Edited by Stop ford A. Brooks. 43 
iSre also 

Cowper (William). Poetos of. Edited by H. PAnsou Fauwt. 671 
(S'ce aUo BioohaI'KT) 

Dante's l>ivinc Comedy ft'ury's Translation). Specially edited by 
Edmnn'l OardiMT. 30H 

Donne’s Pwins. 6Jtlitod by K. PAn^on KauA^at. 867 
Dryden’s Poem<. 6.:dited by Bonamy Dobtvo. 9P) 
Rlglil<H'Otb*CVntury inlays. Edited by John Hampden. 816 
Em< rson'K Poma-. Introduction by Profcsv>r Bakowcll, Yale, U.S.A. 715 
I. KngliFh Religious Veive. Edited hy il- Lacey May. 937 
i. Evervnuin and other InterbidcK, Including cigiit Miniolo Plays. Edited 
by Kna^t Rhys. 3b 1 

t >itzOcraldV (Edward) Omar Khnyyiim and Six Plays of rableroo. 619 
GoethoV F'au^'t. Parts I and 11. Trans, and liitro. by A. G. Latbaca. 936 
(AVe atid FltTir>N) 

U Golden Book of Modem English Poetry. The. Edited by Thomas Cald* 
wt II. U2l 

Golden T ria^ury of Longer Pfioms. The. Edited hy Ernest Rhys. 746 
Goldaluitb*^ Poem« and Plays. Intn^dnctlon by Austin Dobson. 416 
(•Vre ond Fktio.v) 

Gray's INhiii.s and Letters, introduction hy John Dnnkwnter. 626 
Habbel ^ F'lays. TrAnsl.tivd with ao Introduction hy DrC. K. Allen. 694 
Iloine. ITom* and Poidry. 911 

HerberCs 'lernplo. Iiitr»»dueilon hy Edward Thomas. 309 
HcrrlckV lloeperblrs and Noble Nuitihers. lotro. hy Ernest Rhys. 910 
L Ibeeo's Brand. Tmo'^latcd hy F. E. (Jurrett. 716 

„ Ghovtff. The Warriorx at ILdgidund. and An Enemy of the People. 

Trao&latcd by R. Farqutiar.«^on .'’•harp. 552 

„ Ladv Inger <<f 0<traal, Love's Comedy, and The League of 
\oulb. Translated by R. Far^uharsoo ^hnrp. 72U 
,, Peer Ovnt. Translated by R. larquharsoD Miarp. 747 

,, A P« Ipn The Wild Duck, and The I^d.v from tho Sea. 

Tmnplated by It. Faruubar>«»n r^harp. 494 . ^ . 

The Prv*t< nd«*rH. PiUarj. of Society, and Kcuiicthbolm. Trnnslatec 
tiy it. 1 aruijharciuii Sharp. U59 

Jon«onV (IKn*> Playw. Itjtrn. by l•rofe^,<or Sehelllng. 2 voU. 469-90 
KaJida^<k: Sbakuutola. Translutod by Pr^dc .‘^or A. W. Ryder. 629 
L Keats' Pocriv*. 101 

Klughlcy'a (Charles) Poero**. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 793 
<Nre ai$o Fktion and Ftiit Y«>UNu Pxcuu.x) 

L Langland's (WiJliain) Piers Plowman. 571 

Livsslncr> Lao<*«>oD. Minna eon Barnhchn. and Nathan the Wise. 613 
I Longh-lliov's Poems. Introduelhui by Kuibcrine Tynan. 362 

Marlowe's Plays and Poems. intr«>duclioQ by Edward Tbomxa 993 
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Mllton*« Poems. Introduction by W. H. D. Houfio. 364 

Minor EllsAb^than Prania. Vol. I. TTwredy. SrWtcd. with Introduction 
by Tbornrllke. Vol. II. Comedy. 491-2 

Minor Ports of th© 16th Century. Edited by H. rAnfion Fmiasot. S44 
Minor Poet* of the I7tb Century. Edited by It. G. Uoivnrth. $73 
Modem PiAys. 942 

Moll^rr'fl Comodlee. Introdurtlon by Prof. F. C. Green. 2 vols. $30“l 
New Golden TrcMury, The. An Anthology of Sontf^ ond hyrlo®. C93 
Old Yellow Book. The. Introduction by Charles E. IJodell 503 
Omar Kbayy&m <Tb© RubAiyAt of). Trans, by Edward Kit/Gerald. $19 
pAlgmve*© Golden Trea<»ury. Inlmduction by Edward HnCton. 96 
Percy'® Itclique^ of Ancient EoffUe^b Poetry. 2 toI^. 14X-9 
Poe*® (Ed^ar Allan) Poem® and Eavays. Intro, by Andrew Lanic. 791 
(Se€ also Fic*rioN) 

Pope r Alexander): Collected Poem®. Introduction by ErncAt Rby®. 7C0 
Proctor*® (Adelaide A.) Letfend® and Lyric®. 150 
Reetomilon Play®. A Volume of. Introduction by Edmund Coxae. «04 
Roexetir® Poem® and Tmosbifloa®. Introduction by E. <}. Gardner. 627 
Scott*® Poem® and Play®. Intro, br Andrew* 2 toU. 350-1 

<49ee also Dioorapiiv ana Faction') 

SbakeepcAr©*® Comedies. 153 

Historical Play®. Poem®, and Sonnet®. 154 
155 

Introduction by A. n. Koozul. 


Traced le®. 
Shelley*® Poetical Work®. 
Sberldan'® Play®. 95 
Spez^r*® Faerie Queene. 


2 Tols. 257-$ 


SteTeDA'iQ*® 

Traeel. 

Tchekhor. 

I unnyeoQ*® 


^♦benherd'® t^lenclar and Other 
Henderson. 870 
Poem®-A Child’s Gard< n 
Balbids. 70$ iSee *ti^ 

Play® and Stories. Oil 


Intro, by Prof. J. W. Bale®. 2 vol®. 


Poems. Kditod by 


443-1 

Philip 


of VerfH*s. UnderworxH. Sonir® uf 
Kktios*. anti Travel) 


Poem®. 


Vrd- I Introduction by Ernest Rbr®. 

.. \ol, II l^5?-7U. 020 

Art Plavh, .'•^•It'iU’d by John H.iriirden. 9I7 
Ford. Play®. Selected, wilb 1 tit rod net Ion. by Dr G. 


41 


Twenty One 
WebuttT and 

ilarrIeoD. 899 

Whitman’s (Walti Lfnvc® of Gmx® <1). Democratic VJ^tas. 
Wilde (OM'SiD, Playe. Pro-n Wntinsr^, nnd iVxun®. 85$ 
Wordsworth*® ^bortvr P<x*ius. lrjtr«>iluctlon by EravAt Rby®. 
Loiiiper Poem®. Note by Editor. 311 


a. 


etc. 573 
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REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Cla®j<ic.U Gcoirraphy. Many coloured and lino 
Map!!. ilUtotlcaJ GH/4*fto<>r. Indi'X. etc. 451 
Hloirraphl^'aO Dlctbmary of EdrIUIi Literature. 449 
DICNfmpbical Dictionary of Forviffu LlU*raturc. 9oi) 

Date®. UietJoaary* of. 554 

Dictionary of Quotations and Proverb®. 2 vol®. 809-10 
Everyiuan's Eni?Ueli Dictionary-. 77 6 

LlUrraryandUlstortcaiAlla®. 1 . Eorop#». Many coloured and line Map® 

full Index and <»a/ctu*(r. P.»n 
.► •• .. 11. America. Do. 553 

»• »• Ill. A*«la. Do, 663 

•• •• •• IV. Africa and .\ii>itrulia. Do. 602 

Noii-('1a«ei«*Hl Mythology, Dictionary of. 632 

Reader"® Guide to Everyman’s Library. IteTiMxJ editinn. covering the 
first 9«»u vol®. $69 

Ro^fr t’s Tbf ®auru® of EciRllsb Word® and 2 \ol® C 30-1 

Smith’s Smaller Claaslc/U Dlrt|/»nary. Rcvlfrd and Edib.*d by E. H 
W night's An EncyclopucdhA of Gardening. 555 [HlakciK*>. M A. 496 
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AucA5wln and NJeolcttc. with oth<T Mcdiov/U Rotnan««§. 497 
«oc«nv*o*5 Decameron. (t'r>al>rMKe<l.) TransUted by J. M Ri^ir 
lotroductioo by Edward Hutton. 2 to\s, 846-6 
L Biinyan H Pilgrim's Prujrreiw. Introduction by Rov. H. E. Lewli. 204 
Diirnt Nial» Tlio Story of. TraD^lut<*<l by Sir CcorRO Dfa^vnl, 668 
CcrvantciJ* Dou giiizoto. Muttouz'a TranUation. Lockhart's Intro* 
duct ion. 2 yoU. 386'6 

ChKtku de Troyes: Erie and Kn(d. Tmuslatcd. with Introduction and 
N<»U*si. by U Uhiuu Wihtar (k>infort. 6^8 
French Medieval Romances. l>audated by Eugene Maaod. 657 
Oeotlrey of .Muinuoutb'^ Ilistories of lb«* King’s uf Uriu^iu. 677 
Orcltir Saga, TIu*. Newly Traosbited by G. Ainslio iiiglit. 699 
GudniA. Dodo into English by Margnrt't Annour. 860 
Gue.sl'x (Lad)) MaldDogiuii. Introductiou by Rev. H. Williams. 97 
IlcLmskriDgia: I'hc Olaf Sagas. Tmu^Lircd by S^imucl Lufng. Intro* 

duction and Notes tiy John Rovoridge. 717 
„ Sapw uf the Norse Kings. Tn\n^lotod by Samuel Lalng. 

Introduelluu and Notes by John Beveridge. 847 
Holy Omab The* High ilbtory of the. 116 

Kolevnl/i. lutroduotjoii by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S. 2 vols. 259-60 
Le SageV The Adventures of Gil Dios. lrjtn>. by Anatulu Le Bras, 2 rob. 
MacDonnid's (George) Pbatita.stes: A Faerie RouiaDcc. 732 1437-8 

oUo FlCTliJ.v) 

Malory*6 Le Motte d*Arthur. Intro, by l*rcdi*.sor Rhys*. 2 rols. 46-6 
I. Morris <WiJ4iaiii>: Karly Roinaiiocs. lot rod not ion by Alfred Noyes. 261 
M M The Life and Death of Ja^oo. 676 

Mortc d'Arthur Ruiiiaruvs. Tuu. Introduction by Lucy A. Puton. 634 
Klhelurigs, The KuH of the. Tronalatcd br M.'xrgaret Armour. 312 
Rabclui.*' The Heroic Deeds of Gargantn.a and Rauiagiuei. introduction 
by D. B. \V yndbain Lewis. 2 voIh. ^2 u 7 
Waci’’*' Artliuriun Rnmanrt*. Translated lo’ Eugene Ma^ton. Laya¬ 
mon's lirut. Intruiiuctiuo by Lucy A. Puton. 678 

SCIENCE 

Boyle's Ttjc ?<' 0 ptlcAl Chyinl<t. 550 

Dars\nC>> The Origin of S|»€H*ics. lot reduction by .Sir Arthur Keith. 811 
(Nrr Tn.\vi:i.> |K. K. Hoznmn. 922 

L EdiUiigUm's <.<ir Arthur! The Nutiin* of the Physical World. Intro, by 
Euclid the I ternentn of. Todliuntcr's Edition. Introduction by Sir 
Tlioiii«<>' H(*alli. K.C.B. 891 

Farada) f.TtK'b.ieh ExurrliucnUd He^v'irche^ In Elt'Ctrieity. 676 
GuJtoij's Inuuirlcrt into Human Faculty. Revised by Author. 263 
<jic<*rgc't' (H<*nryi Prr»gn v< and Po%erty. 

ilahncinann'.H ojuuucP Tbo Organon of tho nAtionoi Art of Ucailiig. 

Inti4idui »j'»u by c. E. Wheeler. 603 
Hnrve>'s ( in uliftlnn of the Rloiid. intr<idnction by Erne'll l*arkyn. 262 
lloward's >tate of the Prisons. InlrediicOon hy Konueth Ruck. 836 
HuilcyV I*>Niys. introduri ion hy Sir Oli\er Lodge. 47 

,. Seb'Ct Li.‘Clutx'i<ond Lay ^:k'^mou^. hitrt». Sir Oliver Lodge. 498 
LycU's Antiduity uf .Mun. Wifh an introduction by R. H. Ho^taU. 7U0 
MarxV (Kuril t'atutaJ. TrauKlated b> Eden and Cedivr Paul. Inlro* 
ducllon by ii. D. H. Cole. 2 VoU. 848-9 
Miller's Old Red .^ondstone. KiJ 

<iuea*H (Robert) A N< w \’irw <*f Sockty, etc. Intro, by ii. l>. IJ. Cole, 799 
t Poarbon*H (Knrll The tiratniuAr uf Seieuix*. 939 

Ricartlu'ci i'cnielpli'' (d political Economy and Taxation. 59() 

Smith's (AcJ(iiii) TliC VSinith <d Nations. 2 vols. 4PJ~i3 
Tyndul^^ tda« krs of the .\ti»s and .MiOititaliiivring In ISdl. 98 
VV hiteV ><dti<irne. IntrudUi Ci«>u by Priucjpol Wiudlo. 48 
Wcill.'tonerruft I Mor> !. Tie* liighl.H of Womam with John Stuart Mills 
Ihi* Mild<’ctiou of \Nuuicu. 825 
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A Book of the *DoantT-' Edllod by George MAckAnwe. 

Azuod • \ ormm. lotroductioD by John MAAufleia 610 
Botoo' KalurollJt on the Amazon. With lUurtratlons 446 
^lt*e Tho Naturaliwt in KlcarvuA. Intro, by Anthony Beit. F L S 6«l 
Borrow • (George) The gfpsioe in Spain. Intro, by EUwoni ThoinoH. 667 
•• •• fe'Pam. Intro, by EdnarU ThozuM. 161 

** Talce. Intro, by Theodore Watte-Bunton 49 

oieo ricnoN) 

BofiweU'e Tour in the IlehrJdM with Dr Johneon 387 
(6^ oUo Biookaimiy) 

Bu^n*e (Sir Hlch^) Flmt Kc>otetcp« In Eaet Africa. 600 

Hural Uidc-e. Introduction by Edward Thoiooe. 5? rols OSS-9 
Cook'a Voyairce of DiecoTury. 99 

^^recoeur e (H. St John) l^ttera from an American Farmer. CIO 
Dans In a % oya«e of the Dea^e. 104 
(See cUo Scikscb) 

Deto.'. Tuitf through EiucUnd ana Wale*. iDtroductloa hr o D 11 
{See o/M FUTION) iC<j|« JiJO-i' 

Dennlb' CiUea aud C«mrU-ric. of EttTiria. 2 voh*. 1P3-4 
DulTcfiQ'<3 (Ivord) Letters from Jlitfh Latitudes. 4 99 
Ford's Gathenu^ from Spain. Inlrodnctlon by Thomae Oker 16‘> 
FraziUln s Jo^ey to the Pi»lar Sea. Iniro. by Capt. It. F. Scott. 447 
Olr^dus CambrerwU: Itinerary and IKv^rlptlon of Woles. 27k 
M^u^S Voy^. S ton. JOI. 266. 313. 314. 338. 339. 33S. 389 
KLngtakes Lottn^'n. Introduction by Hart*]*! Spender. M.A. 337 
^ne e Egyptians. With many IduetratlonH. 315 

MandeTllle s Trarels. Introduction by Julee liratnont. tyi 

Fark (Mutmo): Travels. Introduction by Ernest iUiys. 206 

Gbiclofs. Selected by K. H. Dlokeney. .M.A. 778 

I oloe (Marco) Trarcls. Introduction by John M-xscneld. 30 C 
Kober^ ^le Wtwtcro Averaos. Intro, by Cunninirhamo Gmbaiue. 762 
Speke s Di^overy of the Souir^ of the Nile. 6u ISriuuttera 766 

htevenAOQ s An Inland Voyage. Tr.*s**N with n Dr)nkcy. and SUeerado 
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